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IHE PGEMS of OSSIAN, as translated by 
‘L Macpherson, first made their appearance 
in t761-2 ‘There is no bterary question that 
has been morekeenly controvested, than whether 
these poems aie to be considered us authentic an. 
cient poetry, or as wholly, if not in a great mea- 
sure, fubricated by Macpherson. The nwst rigid 
critics alluwed them tu possess whe | mark of an 
exalted genius in the author or translator; whilst 
many did not hesitate to prefer thenito all other 
poetical couipesitions, whether ancient or mo. 
dern. Weshali not pretend to decide upon a subiect 
so generally understood. Iti: sufficient toobserve, 
that the puems were translated, in the course of 
the first year after their publication, into almost 
all the languages of Europe. And, with a view 
of still inore firmly establishing C.eir authenti.- 
tity, they are now printing, (May, 1806,)} 
undcr the auspices of the Higaland Society 
of London, in the ORIGINAL GAELIC 
with a literal Latin version. It is observe 
by Sir John Sinclair, one of the com:nittee ap- 
pointed t» superintend the work, that ** it would 
be necessary io publish a new translation of Os- 
Sian, in order to give to the public a just idea of 
the nervous simplicity, and genuine beauties, of 
thot ce’ cbrated poet, tv neither of which Mac. 
phersof. nas done sufiicient justice. Noris it any 
longer to be wondered at, tha: an excellent Gae. 
lic scholar, who knew him well, who could 
appreciate the talents he possessed, and whe 
assisted him in transcribing the poems, (Captaon 
Morison), shouid declare, “that Macpherson 
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could as well compose the Prophecies of Isaiah, 
or create the Islund of Skye, as cumpuse a pocm 
like one of Oszian's.?? 

Our limits not permi:ting us to give even a 
sketch of the voluminous dissertations upon these 
poems, we will present the reader with a few 
p-climinary observations by the late Dr. Blair of 
Edinborgh, chiefly relating to Ce'tic poetry and 
tarde in general. 4 

** Among the monuments remaining of the an- 
cient state of nations,’ says that en.inent writer, 
“few are inore valuable than their poenis or 
eongs. History, when it treats of remote and 
dark ages, is seldom very instructive. The be. 
Ginnings of soviety, in every country,are involve 
edin fabulous confusion; and though they were 
not, they would fornish tew events worth re- 
cording. But, in every period of society, hu- 
man manners are a Curious spectacle ; and the 
most natural pictures of ancient manners are 
exhibited in the ancient poems of natiuns. These 
pressnt tous what is much mere valaable than 
the history of such transactions as a rade age 
can afford: The history of human imagination 
aud passin. They tnake us acqoainted wiih 
the nutions and feclings of our rellow-creaturcs 
iu the miost artless aves: discovering what ob. 
jects they admired, and what plcasures they par. 
sucd, before those refinements of society had 
taken place, which enlarge indeed, and diversify 
the tran:actions, but disguise tte manners of 
mankind. 

66 Resides this merit, which ancient poems have 
with philosophical observers of hamian nature, 
they have ancther with persons of taste. They 
promise some of the highest beauties of poet.cal 
writing. Irregular and anpvlished we may €x~ 
pect the productions of uncultivated ages to be ; 
but abounding, at ihe same thine, with that en- 
thusiasm, that vehcoience and fire, which are 
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the soul of poetry. For many circumstances o 
those times which we call barbarous, are favoar~- 
able to the poetical spirit. That state, in which 
human nature shoots wild and free, though unfit: 
for other improvements, certainly encourages 
the high exertions of fancy and passion. 

*¢ In the infancy of societies, men live scattered 
and dispersed, in the midst of solitary rural scenes, 
where the beauties of nature are their chief en- 
terlainment, They meet with many objects, to 
them new and strange; thei: wonder and surprise 
are frequeatly excited ; and by the sudden changes 
of fortune occurring in their unsettled state af 
life, their passions are raised to the utmiost. 
Their passions have nothing to restrain them: 
their imagination has nothing tocheck it. They 
display themselves to one another without dis- 
Guise ; and converse and act in the uncovered 
siniplicity of nature. As their feelings are 
Strong, so their language, of itself, assumes a 
poetical turn. Prone to exaggerate, they descrils 
every thing in the strongest colours; which of 
course renders their speech picturesque and figu- 
rative. Figurative language owes its rise chichy 
to Cwo Causes; to the waat of proper names for 
objects, and to the influence of imagination and 
passion Over the forni of expressitn. Both these 
causes concur In the infancy of soctety. Figures 
are commonly considered as artificial modes of 
speech, devised by orators and poets, after the 
world bad advanced to a refined state. The con- 
trary of this is the truth. Men never have used 
sO many figures of style, as in those :ude ages, 
when, besides the power of a wana imeginatioa 
to suggest lively images, the want of proper and 
precise terms for the ideas they would express, 
obliged them to haverecourse to circumlocation, 
metaphor, comparison, and all those subs:ituted 
formas of eX pression, which give a poetical air to 
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‘Tanguage. An American chief, at this day, 
harangues, at the head of his tiibe, ina more 
bold metaphorical style, than a modern Euro- 

pean Would adventure to use in an epic poem. 
*¢In the progress of society, the genius and min- 
ners of men undergo a change more favourable 
to accuracy than to svrightliness and sublimity. 
As the world advances, the understanding gains 
ground upon the imagination 5 the undersiznding 
is mlure exercised ; the imag:natiuniess, Fewer 
objects occur that are new or surprising. Mcn 
apply themselves to trace the causes uf things; 
they correct and refine one another; theysubdue 
or disguise their passions; they form their ex. 
terior manners upon one uniform standard of po- 
liteness and civility: Human nature is pruned 
according to Method and ruie. Language advan- 
ces from sterility to copiousness, and at the same 
time, from fervour and enthusiasm, to correct. 
ness and precision. Style becumes more cha te}; 
butless an mated. The progress of the world in 
this respect, resembles the progress of age In man. 
“Tue puwers of imag nution are most vigorous 
and predominant in youth; those of the under. 
standing ripen more slowly, and often attain not 
their maturity, till the imagination begins to flag. 
ilence, poetry, which is the childof imagination, 
is frequently ntost giowing and animated in the 
first s.ages of suciety. As the ideas of our youth 
are remembered with a peculiar pleasure on ac- 
count of their liveliness and vivacity; so the 
most ancient goems have often proved the great~ 

est favourites o. nations. 

6¢ Poetry has been said to be more ancient than 
prose, and however paradoxical such an asécre 
tion may seem, yet, in a qualified sense, itis true, 
Ivien certainly never convers.d with one another 
in reza‘ar numbers; but even their ordinary 
language would, in ancient thes, for the reasons 
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before assigned, approach toa poetical style; and 
the fi-sc compositiuns transmuricd to pusterity, 
beyond doubt, were, in a literal sensc, poeats 5 
that is, compositions in which imagination had 
the chief hand, turmed into sume kind of num~ 
bers, aud piuneunced with a musical modulation 
ortone. Musicor sung has been found coeval 
with suciety among the most barbarous nations. 
The only subjects which coufd prompt men, im 
their first rude state, to utter their thoughts in 
comp sitios of any length, were such as nature 
ally assumed che tone of poetry 3 praises of their 
gud, or of their ancesturs; commemorations cf 
their own warlike exploits 3 or lamentations over 
their misfurtunes. And before writing was in- 
vented, no other compositions, except songs or 
povins, could take such how cf the :magination 
and mo:mury, as ta be preserved by oral tradi.con 
and Landcd auwn from uae race to another*, 

(6 Hence we-oay expectto find posnis among the 
antiquities of all naGons. Ii is peobable, too, 
Unal an excensive searca would disc over a core 
tain degree of reseinblance among aif the most 


* Mr. Wood, in his Essay on che oricinal 
writings and geniisof ilomer, very ably renta. ks, 
teal We Cannol, in (ais age of diciienaries, ond 
other tecinical aids tommemory, judve wha: her 
ust aad powers were, at time, Worn Bila man 
could Know, was ait he coufd remeniber, and 
wher the inequry was loaded wits nvthing 
eilicr usc:css Or unin etligible = Phe Arabs who 
are in woe adult Of ariasing thur Icisure by teil. 
jaz and listening to tales, wilt remember them 
thouz very long, and rehear-e theat with great 
fic: . atveruuc Searing, Accrbi’s Remarks on 
Lap.aad, 
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ancient poetical productions, frem whatever 
country they have proceeded. In a similar state 
of mauners, simi ar objects and passions operat~ 
ing upon the imaginations of men, will stau., 
their productions with the same general charact- 
er. Some diversity will, nv doubt, be occasion. 
ed by climate and genius. But mankind never 
bear such resembling features, as they do in the 
beginnings of society. Its subsequent revolu- 
tions pive rise to the principal distinctiuns among 
nations; und divert into channels widely separat- 
ed, that current cf human cenius and inanneis, 
which descends originally trom one spring, 
What we have been long accustomed to call the 
oriental vein of puetry, because sume of the ear- 
Lest poeticat productions have come to us fiom 
the East, is probably no more uricntal than oc. 
cidental ; it is the characteristical of an age rather 
than acountry,and belungs, in some measure, to 
gil naticns at a Certain period. Of this the 
eke of Ossian seem to furnish 2 remarkable 
roof. 
. ‘Though the Goths, under which name we 
usnaliy comprehend ail the Scandinavian tribes, 
we'ea peuple altog:ther fierce and inartial, and 
noted, to aproverb, fur their ignorance of the 
liberal arts, yet they too, from the earliest tisnes, 
had their peets and their songs. Their poets 
were distinguished by the ticle of scalcers, and 
their songs were termed vyses, Saxu G:ame- 
Maticis, a Danish histor:an of considezable note, 
who flourished in the thirteenth century, in- 
forms us that very many of these sungs, con. 
taining the ancient traditiunary stories of the 
country, weie found engraven upon rocks in the 
old Runic character; several of which he has 
translated into Latin, and inserted into his his- 
tory. ‘ 
A more curious monument of the true Gothic 
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poxtry is preserved by Glaus Wormius in his bouk 
de Literztura Runica. It is an Epicediam, o- 
funcral song, Composed by Regner Jodbrog 5 anil 
translated by Olaus, word for word, from ‘the 
Original, ‘his Lodbrog was a king of Denmark, 
who lived in the cighth centurv, famous for his 
wars and victories ; and at the same time an ¢ml-~ 
nent scaider or poct. It was his misfortuneto . 
f2il arc lust into the hands of one of his eneinies, 
by whom he was thrown into prison, and con- 
demned to be destroyed by serpents. In this si- 
tuation he solaced himself with rehearsing all 
the exploits of his life. The poem is divided 
into twenty-nine staazas, of ten lines ¢ach; and 
every stanza begins with these words, Pugnavi.~ 
nius Ensibus, ** WWehave fuugat with cur swords.’* 
It breathes 4 most ferocious spirit. It is wild, 
‘harsh and frregulars but at the same -time ani. 
mated and strong; the style, in the origina), full 
of inversions, and, as we learn from sonic of 
Olaus’s notes, highly metaphorical and ficu:ed. © 

‘s But when we open the works of Ossian, 3 
very different scene presents itself. There we 
find the fire and the enthusiasm of the most 
early time-, comb:ned with an amazing degree of 
rezularity and art. We find tenderness, and even 
deiicacy of sentiment, greatly predominant over 
fierceness and barbarity. Our hearts are meited 
with the softest feetings, and at the same time 
elevated with the highest iceas of magnanimity, 
generosity, and true hergism. When we tura 
fiom the poetry of Lodb-og to that of Ossiar, it 
is like passing from a savage desert, into 2 fertile 
and cultivated country. How is this te he ac. 
counted for? Or by what means to be reconciled 
with the remote antiqu'ty attributed to these 
poems? This is a curicus point; and requires to 
be illustrated. 

“¢ That the ancient Scots wereof Cekicorigina!, 
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is past alf doubt. Their conformity with the 
Cu! ic nations in language, manners, and religioa 
proves it to a full demonstration. The Celtz, a 
great and mighty people, aitoze her distinct from 
the Goths and ‘Yeutones, once ex.ended their 
cominion over all the west of Europe; but seem 
to have had their most full and complete estab. 
lishment mm Gaul. Wherever the Ceitz or Gauls 
are mentioned by anc ent writers, we seldom fail 
to hear of their druids and theirbards; the insti. 
tution of which two orders, was the capital dis. 
tinction of their mannersand policy. The aruids 
were their phitusophers and priests; the bards, 
their poets and recorders of heroic actions: And 
buth these orders of men sccm to have sub;isted 
among them, as chief members of the state, from 
time immemn rial. We must not therefore 
imagine the Celtz to have been altogether a gross 
and :ude natiun. They possessed from very 1e- 
mute ages a formed system of discipline and 
manners, which appears to have had a deep and 
lasting influence. Ammianus Marcellinus gives 
tie this express testimon;, that therefiourish. 
ed among them the study of the most laudable 
arts; introduced by tae bards, whose vffice it wes 
to sing in heruic verse, the gollant actions of il- 
Justrious men; and by the d.uids, who lived tu. 
gether in cuileges or societies, aiter the Pytha. 
g rian manner, and philossphizing upon the 
highest subjects, asserted the immortulity of the 
Lumen soul. Yhough Julits Czar, in his ace 
count of Gaul, does not expressly mention the 
birds, ye itis plain thac under the.titie of druics, 
he comprehends that who're college or Oruer; it 
which the bards, who, it is protiabie, were the 
uisciples of the druids, unduub.edly made a part, 
i: d°serves reraurk, that uccordin;s to his account, 
thedruivical insti.ation first touk rise in Britan 

aud passed froni thence into Gaui; so that they 
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who aspired to be thorough masters of that learnt. 
ing weie wont to résort to Britain. Headds too, 
thar such as were to be imitiaied eniong the - 
druids, were obiked to commit to their memo: y 
agreat number of verses, insumMuch that sone 
employed twenty ycars in this Course of educa- 
tion ; and that they did not think it lewful to re- 
cord these poemis in writing, but sucredly handed 
them duwn by tradition from race to race. 

* So strong was the attachment of the Celtic nae 
tions to their poetry and their bards, th .t amicst 
allthe changes of thargsveirment andmeanne sy 
even lung afver the order of the druids was exe ” 
tincl, and the national religion altered, the bards 
conunucd to flourish 5 not 2s aset ot strolling 
sungsters, like the Greek rhapsodists, in Hu- 
merx’s time, but as eu order ot men highly ie. 
spccted in the state, and supported by a public 
esublishment. We and them, according tuo toe 
testimomes of Strabu and Diodorus, belore ihe 
age of Augusius Ca&sar; and we find them re. 
miining under the same namic, and exercising 
the same functions as of old, iviIrcland atnein 
the norib of Scotlend, almost down to our own 
times, It is weli known that in both these 
countries, every regulus «rchis¥ had his own 
bard, whrr was Cunsidered as an officer of tank 
in his court; and had tands a:si-ned him, which 
descended to his funily. OF the he nour inwiich 
the bards were held, many imstances occur in 
Ovsizn’s Poems. 

* From all this, the Celtic tribesclearl¢ appear 
to have ben addicted im so high a degree to 
pectry, and to have u.acdey it so inuch their study 
from tLe Garlitet Linies, as mady remave our wor. 
der at meching w ti a vehi of higher puetical ren 
fincment among then), chan was at first sight to 
have been expected auong Hevions, when we 
ére avcustoned tu call bal varcus, Birbarity, I 
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miust observe, is a very equivocal terms it admits 
of many different forms and degrees; and thuugh, 
in allof them, it excludes pol:shed manners, itis, 
however, tot inconsistent with eenerous senii- 
inents and tender affections+. What dezrees of 
friendship, love, and hervism, may possibly be 
found to prevail in a rude state of society, no one 
can say. Astonishing instances of them we 
know, from histury, have sonictimes appeared : 
anda few characters distinguished by those high 
qualities, might lay a f-undation for a set of 
manners being introduced into the songs of the 
bards, more reGined, it is probable, and exalted, 
according to the usual poetical licence, than the 
real ruanners of thecountry. In particular, with 
respect to heroisin; the great employment of 
the Celtic bards, was to delineate the characters 
aud sing the pruises of heroes. 

Now when wecons‘der a college or order of 
men, who, cultivating poetry throughout a long 
séries of ages, had their imaginaiions continually 
employed on the ideas of hervism 3 who had all 
the poems and panegyrics, which were counposed 
by their predecessors, handeddown to them with 
care 3 who rivalled and endeavoure:! to outstrip 
those who had gone bcore them, each in the 
celebration of bis particular hero : is it not née 
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4 Surely among the wild Laplanders, if any 
where, barbarity is In iis most pertcct State. Yet 
their tove sougs, which Scheffer has given usin 
his La,ponia, area proof that natural tenderness 
of seathment may be found in a collnfry, into 
which the lvast glimmering of science has never 
penetrated, “omost English readers these songs 
are well known by the elegant translations of 

them in the Spectator, No. 306 and 400, 
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tural to think, that at length the character of a 

hero would appear in their songs with the high-. 
est lustre, and be adorned with qualities truly 

nuble? Some of the qualities indeed which dis- 

tinguish a Fingal, moderation, humanity, and 

clemency, would not prebably be the first ideas of 

heroism occurring to a barbarous people: But no. 
suoner had such ideas begun to dawn on the 

minds of vets, than, as the human niind easily 

Oncns to the native representations of human per- 

fection, they would be seized and embriced; 

they would enter into panegyrics; they would 

aflurd materials for succeed: ng ha.ds to work ap- 

on, and improve ; they would contribute uct 3 

lithe to exit the public manners. For such 

songs 26 these, famiiiar to the Celtic warriors 

from tbeir childhocd, and Uhrowzhout their w hole 

life, bot in war and in peace, their principalene 

tertainmecnt, must have bad a very cons:derabie 

iniluence in prepegating ainong them real mane 

ners neatly approaching to the poctical; and in 

forming even sech a hero as Fingal. Espeoally 

when we cons.der that among their lHin-ited - 
objects of ambitior, among the few adyeontages 

which, in a savage state, mune uid obtain over 

man, the chief was Fame, and thet immortality 

which they expectedtoreceive from their virlues 

and explvits, in the sonas wf bardst. 
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t When Edward I, conquered Wales, he put 
to dvah allthe Welch bards. ‘This cruel policy 
plainly shews, how great an influence he ima- 
gined the. sougs of these bards to have over the 
minds af the peosle; and of what nature he 
judged that influenceto be. The Weich bards 
were of the same Celtic race with the Scottish 
ang Tsish, ‘a 
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¢¢ The manners of Ossian’s-age, so far as we can 
Buther them Pom his wiitines, were abunuantly 
favomabic to a poctical genin3s. he two dise 
piriting vices, to which Longinus imputes the 
dechne cf puetry, cavetousness aud efenuuacy, 
vere as yet unknown. ‘Lie cares of sien were 
few. ‘Fhey lived a raving indolent life; hunt. 
ing and war their, principal emp’oynients ; and 
their chicfainusements, the music of bards and 
$6 the feast of shells.”?. the great object parsucd 
by heroic spi:its, was ** to receive their fame,’? 
that is, to b.come worthy of being celebrated in 
the songsof burds; and **to have thcir namie on 
$¢ the four grcy stones.”” To die uniamented by 
a berd, was deemed su great a misfortuue, as even 
to disturb their giosts inanother state. **‘l’hey 
$¢ wander iu thick misis beside the recdy lexe 3 
““ but never shail they rise, withuut the sons, to 
‘the dwelling of winds.”? Alter death, they 
expected tu follow employments of the sanie na. 
tire with those which had amused them on 
earth; to fiy with their f iends on cliuds, to 
pursue airy deer, and iv listen 10 tLaeir praise in 
the mouth of b.rds. In such times us these, in 
a country whe.e pr etry had been so long cul:ivate 
éd, und so highly hunovred, isit any wonder 
th. among the race and successivu of bards, one 
Home. should arise? a maa who, endowed with 
@netuial and bapp, genius, faveured by peculiir 
advantages of birth and cundition, and mecting 
in the course of his tite, with a varicty of inci. 
dents proper to fire hisimagination, and to touch 
Lis hear*, should attain a degree ul entinence in 
poets , worthy to draw the admiration ot more 
retined azes ?”? 


_ Indeed that such pcems were formerly to be 
found, botiian the Hish'ends end in the I. lanas 
Of Scotiand, inacy_ncantly of Ma.phesua’s Cole 
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lections, can be proved by the most undoubted 
authority, Ihe celebrated Buchanan observes, 
that the bards were held in great honour, both 
among the Gauls and Britons, and that their 
function and name doth yet rermain amongst all 
these nations which use the old British tongac. 
Headds, * They conipose poems, and those not 
<* jnelegant, which the rhapsodisis recite, cic her 
“to the better sait, or tothe vulgar, wie are 
6€ very des rous to hear then); and sometimes 
$* they sing them) to niusical instruments.” 

‘This circumstance is still more st: onsty stated 
in the description, given by the sare dis! ingiush- 
ed author, of the ilebrides or Wstern Islands. 
He there mentions, that the inhatutants of those 
Islands “sing poems not imelegant, containing 
s* commmanty the eulogies of valiant mens and 

. their bards usually treat of no other subject.’? 
Is it possible to suppose, that such a judg: of 
literary merit as Buchanan, should have be- 
stowea such praises on the works of these ancient 
| Scottish bards, if they had not been j ‘stly entitled 
/to his applause? andif such poems actually exe. 
isted in his time, and were recited by the bards 
fom memory, where is the impossibility of theic 
having been hanced down for ene hundred and 
fifty, or two hundred years longer? 

Another Proof of the existence of Gaelic roe. 
try previous to the publications ef Macpherson in 
1760, 1761, &c. is in 2 work written by Alcx- 
ander Macdonald schoulmasterat Ardnamarchan, 
which is printed at Edinburgh, anno 1751*. 
The poems which this volame contain are in 
Gaelic, but there is an English preface, in which 


* This work is entitled, Ais-Eiridh Na Sean 
Chanoin Albannaich, printed at Duneidigan, 
(Edinburgh) 12ni0, 1751. 
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Re states two reasons for publishing it: 1. That 
it may raise adesiie to learn sonicthing of the 
Gaelic languaze, which he states, unay be found 
tu contain in its bosom, the charms of poetry and 
rhetorie 3 and 2. To bespeak the favour of the 
public to a great collection of poeins, in all kinds 
of poetry that have bsen in use among the most 
cultivated nations, (whith surely includes epic 
poetry), with a translation into English verse, 
and critical observations on the nature vf such 
writings, to render the work useful to those 
who do not understand the Gaelic laugnage. 

A native of England, who, in the year 1754 
printed an account of the Highlands vf Scotland, 
describes his having heard a bard repeating an 


Earse poem, in the course of which, the chief at / 


whose house he was, and who prided himself 
upon his classical knowledge, at same particular 
passage exclaimed, ** There is nothing like that 
8¢ in Virgil or Homer!” evidentiy implying, that 
it was a part uf some epic poem, and most pro~ 
bably a pert of Ossian; and it must have been 
distinguished by peculiar beauties, tu entitle it ia 
any great deniee, to s0 high a complimeut *. 
The only other author whom it is necessary to 
mention, as doing justice to Gaelic poetry, pre~ 
vious ty» Macpherson’s publications, is Jcrom 
Stone, who diedin June 1756. Hewas a nae 
tive of the county of Fife, where the Gaelic was 
perfectly unknown, but being appointed rector of 
the school of Duakeld, atown at the entrance 
into the Highlands, and being a person of much 
indestry, and strong natural parts, he resolved 
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* A second edition of this work was printed 


Anno 1739. ‘Tt was written by one Bart, who ‘ 


Was 3 vunivactor under General Wade. 
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to learn the language principally spoken by those 
zmong whom he wus settled; and aiter having, 
acquired the Gaelic, he was surprised to find, 
thst a variety of literary works were preserved 
by oral tradition, in that language, which scem- 
cdto him to be pesscssed of great merit. He 
proceeded to collect some of them; but a Pre- 
mature death (in the 30th year of his age) put 
an end ta those attempts, after he had made sume 
progress. His account of them is highly favoUr- 
able to Gaelic litesature. Ee describes them 4s 
preformances ** which, for sublimity of lau- 
© puage, nervousness’of expression, and high 
¢* spirited metaphors, are hardly to be equalled 
s¢ among the chief productions of the most culti- 
6© vated nations ; whilst others of theni, breathe 
‘© such tendeiness and simplicity, as must be 
$6 preatly affecting to every mind in the least 
*¢ tinctured with the softer passions of pity and 
© humanity.?? 
It appears, too, from yariaus accounts, as well 
as froma recent repart of the Highlan* Society 
of Landon, that all over the Highlands, the 
names of Ossian, Fingal, Cumhiuk Drenmor, and 
their heroes, are still familiar, and’ held in the 
Brcatest respect. Straths, (ar valleys), mountains, 
rocks, and rivers, are named afierthem, There 
ire a hundred places in the Highlands end Isies, 
which derive their names from the Feinne, and 
‘rom Circumstances connected with their history. 
“very cistrict retains traces of the ecnerous hero, 
or or the mournful bard, and can boast of pleces 
vhere some of the feats of arms, oc instances of 
trength Or agility of some of the heroes of the 
"ace of Fingal were exhibited. In the district of 
Morven, where Fingal is said frequently to have 
esided » there are a number of places called after 
pin, as Finary, ¢¢ Pingal‘s snieling ;*? Dunien, 
Wiegul’s fort or bill,’? Kem.Fein, 6* Fiugal’s 
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steps or stairs.” Glenlyon in Perthshire, was 7 
one of the principal abodes of t!.¢ Fingalians, and 
in that country there aré many glens, lochs, 
istands, &c. denominated after thom, and the 
remains of many great works of rede and ancient [ 
art, aé@attribuied to them, ‘The largest cairns | 
Or heaps of stones which ahound in that neiehs 
bourhosod, are said to be their sepuichral monu 

ments ; and, inthe parish of Monnivaird i 
Glenalnond, there was a stone seven feet high 

and five broad, which was known by the name § 

of Clach Ossian, or, in Eng'ish, ** Ossian’s | 

stone” or * tumb.?? Thisstone, unfortunately 7 

standing in the way of the military roads cone { 

structed .under the direction of General Wade, } 

was overturned by machinery. The great stone, 

however, still remains, with four smaller grey. 

stones, surrounded by an inciosure, called Cain. 

Ossian, and sometimes known by the name off 

the Clach or Carn na Huscoig, or ** the stone or) 

heap of the lark,’? a happy allusion to the suaring} 

. powers +. acetebraied poet. ' 


* The two great characteris‘ics of Ossian’s| 
poetry, (says the learned Blair,) are tenderness ¢ 
and subliinity. It breathes nothing of the gay] 
and chee: ial kinds an aixof solemnity and seri-f 
ousness is diffused over the whole. Ossian is | 
perhaps the only poet who never retixes, or let: f 
himself down into the light and anwsing strainy) 
which I readily admit to be no small disudvan. — 
tage to him, with the bulk of rcadcrs. He move | 
perpetually in the ‘high region of the grand anc} 
the pathe.ic. One key note is struck at thee 
beginning, and sunported to the end ; nor isanve 
ornament introduced but what is p-srfectly cun § 
cordant with the veneral tone or melody. The 
events recorded, are all serious and graves thy 
scenery througuout, wild and romantic. The 
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xtended heath by the sea shore; the mountain 
tuted with mist; the torrent rushing through 
_ solitary valley; the scattered oaks, and the 
un. bsof warriors overgrown with muss; ail pro= 
uuce aselenn atier tion in the mind, and prepare 
t for great and extracrdinary events. 

git s necessary here tocbserve, that the beau. 

ies of Ossian’s wrilings cannot be felt hy those 
cho bave given them only a single or a hasty 
erusal. His manneris so different from that of 
ne poets tow 10: we are most aceustomed 5 his 
ty €iss0€ cise, and so much crewded with 
megery 3 the mind is keptat such a stretch in 
wwe panying the author: that an ordinary rea “« 
vis at first apt to be dazzled ond fatigued, ra. 
her than pleased. His poems requtre to betaken 
ip at intervals, and tu be frequently reviewed 5 
ind then itis impossible but his beauties must 
ipen to eve: y reader who is capable of sensibility. 
Those who have the highest cegree of it, will 
relish them the most. 

66 The scene of mast of Ossian’s poems is laidin 
Scotland, or in the c ast of Ireland opposite to 
the territories of Fingal. When the scene isin 
Ireland, we perceive no change of manners from 
those of Ossian’s native country. For as Treland 
ras undoubtedly peopled with Celtic tribes, the 
ranguage, customs, and religion of bo h natious 
were thesame. They bad heen se€parated from 
one anotberby migretion, only avew generations, 
as itshould seem, before our poet’sege 3 and they 
sUill maintained a close and frequent interecurse, 
Bu’ when (he poet reiates the expeditions of any 
of his heroes to the Scandinavian coast, or tothe 
i-lands of Orkney, which were then part of the 
Scandinavian territory,as he dues in Carric-th Ura, 
Su.-ralla of Lumon, and Cath.loda, the case is 
quite altered. Those cennirics were inhabited 
by uations of the ‘Teutonic descent, who in thetr 
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santtiers end religious rites differed widely from 
the Celtes and it is curious and remarkuhle, to 
find this difference clearly pcinied out in the. 
poems of Ossian. 

** Ossian is always Concise in his descriptions, 
which adds much to their beauty and force. For 
it is a great mistake te imagine, that a crowd of 
particulars, or a very full and extended stvle, is 
of advaniage to description. On the contrary, 
such a diffuse manner for the most part weakens 
it. Any one redundant circumstance is a nuis. 
ance. Jtencumbers and loads the fancy, and 
renders the main inwage indistinct. To be cone 
cise in description, is one thing; and to be renez. 
ral,isanother. No description that restsin ge. 
nerals can p.3sibly ve goods; it can convey no 
lively ideas; For it is of particulurs only that we 
havea distinct conceprian, But at the same 
time, no strong imagination dwels long cpon 
any one pa-ticular; ur heaps tozether a mass of 
trivial ones. By the happy choice of some one, 
or of a rew that arethe most strik'ng, it presents 
the image more complete, shows us More at one 
elance. than a feeblc imagination is able to do, hy 
turning its ebject round and round into a variety 
of tights, Vacitusis of all prose write:sthe most 
concdse. He hes ercn a degree of abruptness ree 
sembling our author: Yelno writer is more emie 
nent for lively description. 

66 ‘The conciseness of Ossian’s descriptions is the 
more proper on account of is subjects. Dee 
scriptions of gay and smite scenes may, withe § 
wut any disauvantage, be ampified and prolongs § 
ed, Force is uot the predorainant quality exe fj 
pect*d in these. Thedescription may be weak. 
ened by heing diffuse, yet notwithstanding, may 
be beautifui still. Whereas, with respect to 4 
grand, solemn, and pathetic subjects, whith me § 
Ussian’s chief field, the case is very different, g 
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n these, energy is ahove all things required, 
‘he imagination mus be seized at once, Or not 
+ all; and is far more deeply impressed by one 
rong and ardent image, than by the anxious 
\innteness of laboured illustration. 

¢¢ “he sisnplicit y of Ossian’s manner adds great 
‘auty to his descriptions, and indeed to his 
‘hole poetry. We meet with no affected orna. 
ents; no forced refinement, no marks either of 
gle or thought of a studied endeavour to shine 
id sparkle. Ossian appears every where to be 
‘ompted by his feelings; andto speak from 
ie abundance of his heart. 4 

6 It cnly remains tomate some observations on 
is sentiments. No sentiments can be beautiful 
ithout being proper; that is, suited to the cha. 
cter and situation of thuse who niterthem. In 
is respect, Ossian is as correct zs most writers. 
utitis not enough that sentiments henaturaland 
‘oper. In order to acquire any high degree of 
‘etical merit, they must also be sublime and 
thetic. The sublimeis not confined to senti. 
entalone. It belongs to description also, and | 
hether in description or in sentiment, imports 
ch ideas presented to the mind, as raiseit toan 
rcommon degree of elevation, and All it with 
miration andastonishment. 7} hisis the hichest 
‘ect either of eloquence or pociry : And to pron 
e this effect, requires a genius glowing with 
€ strongest and warmest concention of some ob. 
‘ttawtul, great, or magnificent. If the engage. 
ent of Fingal with the spirit of Loda, in Carric. 
Ura; if the encounters of the armies of Fin. 
3 if the address tothe sup, in Carthon; if 
lesimilies founded upon ghosts and spirits of 
Cnight, be nut admitted as examples, and il. 
strious Ones too, of the true peetical sublime, 
‘oniess “myself iotircly ignorant of this quali. 
MM Wriling. 
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¢ Simplici*y and conciseness, are never failing @ 
characteristics of the style of asublime writer, [ 
He rests on the majesty of his sentiments, not | 
on the pomp of his expressions. The mainse- | 
eret of being sublime, is tosay greatthings infew § 
and in plain words: For every superfluous dew 9 
coration degrades a sublime idea. The mind | 
rises und sweils when a lofty description or scene | 
timent is presented to it, initsnativeform. But | 
mo sooner dots the pict attempt te spread out @ 
this sentiment or description, and to deck it 
round and ronnd with plitter:ingornaments, than 
the mind begins to fall from its high elevations 
the transport is over; the beautiful may remain, 7 
but the sublime is gone, Hence the concise and | 
simple s:sle of Ossian, gives great advantage to. 
his sublime conceptions; and assists them in- 
scizing the imagination with fall power, : 
sé "Phe general character of his poetry, is the 
heroic, mixed with the elegiae strain; admira. 
tion tempered with pity, Ever fond of giving, 48 
he expresses it, ** the joy of grief,’ it is visib:e, 
that on all moving subjects, he delights to exert 
his gcnius; and accordingly, never were there 
finer pathetic situations than what his works 
present. His great art in managing them hes in 
giving vent to the simple and natural emotions | 
uf the heart. We meet w'th no exaggerated deo | 
clamation; no subtile refinements on sorrows | 
no substitution of description in place of passion, | 
Ossian felt strongly himself ; and the heart] 
when uttering its native language never fails, | 
by powerful sympathy, to affect the heart. A] 
preat variety of examples might be preduced. | 
Ye need only open the book to iind them cvery & 
where.” 1 


Fineal: 
oO tJ 
AN ANCIENT EPIC POEM 


IN sIX BOOKS. 


mae GOP DID 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Duchillin (general of the Irish tribes, in tte 
minority of Curmuac, kjng of Ireland) sitting 
alone beneath a trec, at the gate of ‘Tura, a 
castle of Ulster (the other chiefs having gune 
on a hunting party to Cromla, a neighbouring 

hills} is informed of the landing of Swaran, 
king of Lochlin, hy Moran, the son of Fichil, 

- one of his scouts. Tle convenes the chiefs; a 

council is held, and disputes run high about 
giving battle totheenemy. Connal, the petty 
king of Tongorma, and an intimate friend of 
Cuchullin, was for retreating, tit] Fingal, king 

, Of those Caledonians who inhabited the north. 

west coast of Scotland, whose aid had been 

previously solicited, shculd arrive ; but Cale 

) mar, the son of Matha, lord of Lara, acountry 

in Connaught, was for eng.ging the enemy 
Imracdiately. Cuchullin, of himself willing 

to fight, went into the opinion of Calmar. 

Marching towards th€ enemy, he missed three 

| Of his bravest herops, Fergus, Dochomar, and 
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@athbat. Fergus arriving, tells Cuchullin of | 
the death ci tle two other chiefs; whichina 7 
troduces the effesting episode of Morna, the 
daughter of Cormac, Thearmy cf Cuchullin 
is descried at a distance by Swaran, who sent 
the son of A.no to observe the motions of the 
enemy, while he himself ranged his forces in 
order of batile, The son of Arno returning to 
Swaran, describes to him Cuchullin’s chariot, 
and the terrible appearance of that hero. The 
armies engage, but night coming on, Icaves 
the victory undecided. Cuchullin, according 
to the hospitality of the times, sends to Swaran 
@ forma! invita ton to a feast, by his bard Car. 
ril, the son of Kinfena. Swaran refuses J 
erme. Car:il relates to Cuchnllin the story o 
rudar and Brassvlis. A party, by Connal’s. 
advice, issent te ebserve the enemy; which 
closes the action of the first day. 


BOOK I. 


UCHULLING sat by Tura’s wall; by thetr 
of the rusting leaf. His spear lear.ed agains 
the mossy rock. His shield lay by him on th 


+ Cuchullin, or rather Cuth-Ullin, the £ voic 
ef Uilin,’ a poetical name given the son of Semo 
grandson toCaithbat, a druid celebrated by th 
bards for his wisdom gnd valour, from his com 
manding the forces of the province of Ulste 
against the Firbolg or Belgz, who were in pos 
session of Connaught. Cuchullin, when very 
young, married Brageia, the daughter of Surgla 
and pissing oyer into Ireland, lived for som 
time with Connal, grandson by a daughter to 
€ongsl the petty kingof Uls:er. His wisdom 
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geass. As be thousht of mighty Cairbarf, a hero 
whom heslew in war; the s.out! of (he ocean 
cus, Moran Y the son of Fi-hiL! ‘ } 

66 lise,” said the youth, “Cuchuilin, rise! 
} sez the ships of Swaran. Cuchu'l.n, many are 
tie foe; many the herves of the dark-iolling 
sea.” F, 

<6 Moran !*? replied the blue-eyed chief, ‘* thou 
ever tre;ublest, son of Fithil: Thy fears have 
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aml valour in a short time gained him such repu. 
tauon, thatin the minority of Cormac, the sue 
premeé king of Irciand, be was chosen guaniian 
to thy young king, and svie nitanager of the war 
aginst Swaran king of Lochlin. After a seties 
of great actions, he was killed in battle some. 
where in Connaught, in the twenty-seventh 
year of hisage. He was so remarkable for his 
sticngth, that todescribe a s rong man it has 
passed into a proverb, * lie hus the streugin of 
Cachuiial2 They shew the remains of his 
prusce at Dunscaich inthe isle of Sky; anda 
stance, to which he bound his dog Luath, goss 
stilfuy his name. 
+ Cairbar or Caisbie, signifies a strong man. 
| We may oon,iide fron: Cucnultin’s applying 
fur forcign aid, thot whe Idea were not thea so 
Numiccous as they have since been, which is a 
Brea. peesumpiion against the high anUquities of 
_thaipeopie. We have che testimony o: Lacitus, 
| that one Icsion only was thought suifient, in 
the ting of Agricola, to reduce the wao:e island 
undyr cho Roman yuke; which would oct pra. 
bably have been the case had the .siand been 
nhaoited for any number o* cents ries befure. 
“| Moran signifies “many 3? and Fiuhil, or rather 
| Puli, “an iniorier bard? 
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much increased the foe. Perhaps it ts ‘he kingt 
of the lonely hitig coming to aid me on grecn 
Uilin’s plains.”? 

*© 1 saw their chicf,’? says Moran, * tail as a 
rock of icc. His spearis like that blasted fir, 
Mlis shic!d like the rising moon. He zat or a 
rick on the shore; his dark host re!icd, like 
clouds, zround him. Many, chief cf men! I 
said, many are our handsof war. Well art thou 
named the Mighty Man; but many mighty men 
are secn from Fura's windy walls.?? 

“¢ He answered, ike a wave on arock,* who in 
this land appears like nic ? Heroes stand not in 
my presence; they fall to earth beneath my 
hand. None can niect Swaran in the fight but 
Fingal, king of stormy hills. Once we wrestkd 
on the heath of Malmo *, and our hée!s ove... 
turned the wocd. Rocks fcli from their piace; 
and rivulcts, changing their course, fied mur. 
muring from Our strife. ‘Threc days we renewed 
cur strife, and herves stood ata distance ard 
trembled, On the fourth, Fingal says, that the 


¢ Fingal the son of Comhal and Morna the 
daughter of Thaddu. His grandfather was Tra- 
thal, and egreat-¢:andfather Trenmor, both of 
whom are often nentioned in the poem. ‘T:en- 
mcre, according to tradition, had twosons; Fra. 
thal, who succeeded him in the kingdom of 
Morven, and Cornar, called by the bards Cunnar 
the Great, who was elected king of all Ircland, 
and was the ancestor of that Cormac who cat on 
the Irish throne when the invasion of Swarana 
happened. It maj not be improner hcrc to cbs 
eerve, that the acc-nt ought always to be placed 
on the last syllabie of Fingal. 

* Meal-mar,‘agreat hill? , 
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king of the ocean fell; but Swaran says he stord. 
Let durk Cuchullin yieid to him that is strong as 
the starms of ?falmo:.”’ : 

‘© No!’ reptied the blue-eyed chief, © T will 
never yieldto man! Dark Cuchullin shall be great 
ordead! Gi, Fithil’s son, and take my spear. 
Strike the sounding shield of Cebaitt. It hanges 
at Tura’s rustling gate ; the soundof peace is not 
its voice. My heroes shall bear on the hill.”’ 

He went and struck the bossyshield. ‘The - 
hilis and their rocks replied. ‘The sound spread 
a'ong the wood: deer start by the lake of roes. 
Curachy leapt from the soundirg rock; and Ccn= 
nalof the bloody spear. Crugal’s] breasi of snow 
| beats high. Theson of Favi leaves thedark-browa 
hind. {tis the shie'd of war, said Ronnar! The 
spear of Cuchullin, said Lugar! Sen of the sea 
pat onthy arms! Calmar liftthy soundingstec!! 
Puno! dreadful hess, rise! Cairbar from thy red 
tree of Cromia! Bend thy white knee, O Eth! 
and descend fram the streams of Lena. Ca-olt 
Stretch thy white s de as thou movest alung the 
whi-tling heath of Mura: thy side that is white 
as the foam of the troubled sea, when the dark 
betes 8 pour it On-the murmering rocks of Cu- 
}thon*, 


¢ Cabait, or rather Cathbait, grandfather to 
tie hero, was so rema:kabie for his valour, that 
his shield was made use of to alarm his pcsterity 
to the bittles of the family. We find Fingal 
making the same vse of his own shicidin the 4th 
book. A horn was the most common instrument 
to call the army together, before the invention of 
bagpipes. 

|| Cu-raoth signifies § the madness of battie.? 

{{ Cruth-geal ¢ fair conplexioned.’ 

* Cuthon, * the mournful sound of waves.’ 
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Wow I behold the chiefs, in the pride of their 
former deeds! Their scuis are kindled at the 
battles of o.d3 and the actions of oti-er times. 
Their eyes arc like flames of fire. And rollin 
seerch of the isescf the tard. Their micshty 
hands are on the:r swords. And lightnirg pours 
fiom their sidesc.7 steel. They come like streans 
from the niouniains ; each rushes rearing from 
hishill, Brightarethe chiefs of battic, in the 
arniour of their fathers. Gicomy and dark their 
herocs fellow, iike the gathering of the rainy 
clouds byhind the red metco:s cf heaven. Tle 
sounds of crashing armsascend. The grey dors ~ 
howl between. Unequally bursts the song of 
baitie. And rcecking Cromla'i echoes round. On — 
Lena’s dusky heath they stend, tike mist] that 
shedes the hills 6¥ anturmn: when broken and 
dark it settles hitch and lifts its head to heavea ! 

8 Hail,’ said Cuchullin, ‘* sons cf the nara= — 
row vales! hail, ye huntersof thedeer! Ano. — 
ther sport is drawing near: It is Hke the dxurk _ 


roliing of that wave on the ceust ! Shallwe fight, © 


ye sons of war! or yield green Inni:-fail} to 
Lochlin! O Connal}, speak, thou firstof men! 


_ |i Cromleach signified a place of worship a. 
mong the drufds. It is here the proper name of 
ahili on the coast of Ullin or Ulster, 


{| So when th’ embattled clouds in dark array, 
Along the skies their gluomy lines disnlay 
The low-hung varours, motionless and sfil! P 
Rest on thesummit of the shaded bill. POPE. 


+ Ireland, so called from a colony that settled 
there called Fulans. Innis-fail, i.e. the island 
of the Fa.-il or Falans. 

¢ Connal, the friend of Cuchullin, was the son 
of Caithbat prince of Tongorma, or the island of 
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thou breakerof the shields! thou hast often fought 
with Lochlin: wilt thoa Jift thy father’s spear i’” 

¢¢ Cuchuwilin!? calm the ehief repled, $* the 
spear of Cunnal is keen. It delights to shine lit 
battle, and to mix with the blood of thousands. 
But tho’? my hand is bent on war, my heart is 
for the peace of Erin™. Behold, thou first in 
Cormac’s war, the sable ticet af Swaran. Hts 
masts are as numerous On Our coast as reeds in 
the lake of Lego. His ships are like forests 
clothed with mist, when the trees yield b 
turns tothe squally wind. Many are his chiefs 
in battle. Coanal is for peace! Fingal would 
shun his arm, the first of mortat men! Fingai 
who scatters the mighty, as sto.my winds the 
heath ; when the streams roar througa cchoing 
Cona, and sight settles with aliherciouds on 
the hill !*? 

** Fly, thou chief of peace,’? said Calmar§, 
the san of Matha; ** fly, Connal, to thy silent 
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blue waves, probably one of the Hebrides. Hiz 
mother was Fioncoma the daughter of Conga), 
He had a son by Foba of Conachar-nessar, who 
was afterwards king of Ulster. “or his services 
in the war 2gainst Swaran, he had lands conferied 
on him, whica, from his name, were called Tir. 
chonnu! or Tirconnel, i. e. the land of Connal. 

* Erin, a name of Ireland; from ‘ car er ier” 
west, and ‘in’an island. This name was not 
always confined to Ireland, for there is the high. 
est prebahility that the Ic.ne of the ancients 
was Britian to the north of the Forth. For 


Terne is sad to be the North of Britain, which - 
4 


could not be meant of Ireland. 


Strabo, lib. 2. et 4. Casanb. lib. 1 
¢ Calmeer Sa song aa ° 
4 
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hills, where the spear of batite never shone! & 


Pursue the dark-brown deer of Cromla: and §& 
stap with thine arrows the bounding roes of § 
icna. But, blue-cyed son of Semo, Cuchulling § 
ruler of the war, scatter thou the sons of Loch. © 


Tin}! and roar through theranks of their pride. @ 
et no vessel of the kingdom of Snow bound on | 
the dark rolling waves of Inistore}. Oyedark | 
winds ot Erin, rise! roar ye whirlwinds of the | 
heath! Amidst the tempest let medie, torn in 
a cloud by angry ghosts of men; amidst the ¢ 
tempest let Calmar die, 1f ever chase was sport | 
to him, so much as the battle of shields!” 

*€ Calmar !?? slow replied the chief, “ I never 
fied, Oson of Mathat TI was swift with my 
friends,jn battle; but small is the fame of Con- 
nal! The’battle was won in my presence; and 
the valiant overcame! But, son of Semo, hear 
my voice, regard the ancient throne of Cormac. 
Give wealth and half theland for peace, till Fin- 
gal come with hattle. Or, if war be thy choice, 
3 liftethe sword and spear. My joy shall bein 
the midst of thousands; and niy soul brighten 
$n the gicom of the fight!” 

s¢ To me,’? Cuchullin replies, *¢ pleasant is 
the noige ot arms! pleasant as the tlundcer of 
heaven Befote the shower of spring! But gather 
all the shining tribes, that ] ray view the sons 
of war! Let them move along the heath, bright 
zs the suneshine befare astorm, when the west 
wind collects the clouds, and the oaksof Morven 
echo aleng the shore.” 


|| The Gallic name of Scandinavia in general ; 
$n a more confincd sense, that of the peninsula 
of Jutland. : 

} Inistore, the island of whales,’ the ancient 


name of the Orkncy islands. 
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€ But where are my fricnds in battle? The 
companions of my arm in danger? Where art 
thou, white bosom’d Cathbat?) Where is that 
cloud in war, Duchomart? And hast thou left 
me, O Fergus *! in the day of the storm? Fer- 
ges, first in cur joy at the feast! son of Rossa! 
arm of death! co:mest thou like a roe{ from 
‘Malmor? Like a hart fran the echoing hills? 
‘Hail, thou son of Rossa! What shades the soul 
of war??? . 

‘€ Four stoneés}’? replicd the chief, °* rise on 
the grave of Cathbat. These hands have laidin 
earth Duchomar, that c'oud in war! Catiibat, 
the son of ‘Torman; thou wert a son-beam on 
the hil, And thou, O valiant Duchomar, like 
the mist of marshy Lano; when it sails over 
the piaiss of autumn and brings death to the 
people. Mirna, fairest of maids! calm is thy 
sleep in the cave uf the rock. Thou bast fallen 


~ Duchomar, ‘a black well-shaped man ? 

* Fear-guth, ‘ihe man of the word;’ or a 
commander of an arniy. ’ 

* Bethou ike a roe or yocng hart on the 
mountains or Bether, § slomon’s Song. 

~ This passage alludes to the manner of burial 
among the ancient Scots. They opened a grave 
six or eight feet deep: the battom was lined 
with &ne clay 3 and an this they laid the body of 
the deceascd, and, if a warrior, his sword, and 
the heads of twelve arrows, by his side. Above 
thes laid anotner stratunt of clay, in which they 
placed the hornofa deer, the syobolof aunting, 
Tue whole was covered with a fine mold, and 
fuur stones placed on end to mark the extent of 
rigged Vhese are the four stones alluded 
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in darkness like # star, that sheots across the 
desert, when the traveller is alone, and mourns 
the transient beam.” 

66 Say,’? sald Semo’s blue-eyed son, © say how 
fell the chiefs of Erin! Fell they hy the sons of 
Lochlin, striving in the battle of heroes? Or 
what confines the chiefs of Cromia to the dark 
and narrow louse]! ?? 

*° Cathhat,”? replied the heyo, ** fet by the 
sword of Duchenar at the cak of the noisy 
streams, Duch>omar ccmie to Yura's cave; and 
spoke to the lovely Muina.' 

Morne, fairest among won ¢n, ~lovely 
daughter of Corm:c-cairbar. Why in the circie 
of stones, inthe cave of the reck alone?, ‘Fhe 
stream murmurs hoarsely. “Che old trees groan 
inthe wind. The lake is troubled before thee, 
end dark ave the couds of the sky. But thou 
art Wkesnow on the heath; and thy hair lixe 
the mist of Cromia, when ii curlson the rocks, 
‘and shines to the beam of the west. ‘Tiny breasts 
are like two smooth recks seen front Brano of 
the stre,ms; thy ari s like two white pillars in 
the halls of-the mighty Fingal ” 

s From whence,’ the whiteearmed maid ree 
pliec, **from whence, Duchoirar, the most 
gloomy of men? Dark are thy brows and ere 
vibe. Redare thy rolling eyes. Docs Swaran 
appear on the sea? Whatof the foe, Duchomar ?” 

From the hill J return, O Morna, trom the 
hill of the dark-brown hinds. Three: have I 
slain with my bended yew. Three vith my 
long bounding dogs of the chase. Lovely daughe 
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| The grave. The house appointed for all 
liveng. JOB. 
4 i egeneei or Morna, §a woman beloved by all, 
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| terof Cormac, love thee as myscul, I hate 
| slain one stately deer fur thee. High was his 
branchy head, and fleet his fect of wind,” 

‘© Duchomar!?? calm the maid replied, “1 
love thee not, thou gloomy man, hard is thy 
heart of rock, and dark thy terrible brow. But 
Cathbat, son of Turmanj, thou art the love of 
Morna. Thou artlike asun-beam on the hill 
in the day of the gloomy storm. ° Sawest thou 
the son of ‘Forman, tovely on the hill of his ~ 
hinds? Here the daughter of Cormac waits the 
coming of Cathbat.’? 

‘6 And long shall Morna wait,’? Duchomar 
sui, 6* his blood is on my sword. Long, shall 
Morna wait for him. He fell at Brano’s stream, 
High on CremlalI will raise his tomb, dzughter 
of Cormac-cairbars; litt fix thy love on DucHoew 
tiar, his arm is strong as a storm.”? 

‘¢ And is the son of Corman failen!’? said the 
maid of the tearfulcye, *¢ Is he fallen on his 
echoing beath; the youth wifh the breast of 
snow? he that was firstin the chase of the hill? 
the foe of the strangers of the occan? Ducho. 
mar, thou art dark |] indeed,and cruel is thy arm 
to Morna. But give me that sword, my foe! 
I lave the blood of Cathbat.”? 

le gave the swordto her tears. But she pier= 
ced his manly hreast! He fell, like the bink of 
@ mountain-stream 5; and stretching out his army 
he said— 

*¢ Daughter of Cormac-cairbar, thou hast slain 
Duchomar. The sword is cold in my breast! 
Morna, Ifeelitcold. Give me to Moinaf, the 


LL Se Seen eet 
¢ Torman, © thunder.’ This is the trues 
origin of the Jupiter Taramis of the ancients, 
i} She alludes ty his name, the dark ran, 
J Moina, ‘ soft in temper and ees 
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maid; Duchomar was the dream of her night. 

he willraise my tomb; and the hunter suall 
$ee it and praise me. Bat draw the sword trom 
my breast, Morn, the steel is cold.” 

he came, in allher tears, she came, anddrew 

itfrom his breast. He pierced her white side 
with steel; and sp:ead her fair locks on the 
Ground. Wer bursting bicod sounds from her 
side; And her white arm is stained with red. 
Rolling in death she iayyand Tura'sc ave answer 
ed to her groans, as 

“© Peace,”? said Cuchullin, ** to the souls of 
the heroes; their ceeds were great in danger. 
Let them ride around} me on clouds; and shew 
their featmes of war3 that my soul may be 
strongin danger:.my arm: like the thunder of 
heaven Bit be thou on a moon-beam, O Mor- 
Na, nearthe window of my rests when my 
thonghts are of peace; andthe din of arms is 
Over..-G2ther the strength of the tribes, and 
move to the wars of Erin—Altend the ear of my 
battles; rejoice in the nuise of my course, 
Place threespcars by my side; follow the boand- 
ing of my stceds; that my soul may be strong 
in my fricnds, when the battle da:khens round 
the beams of ary steel.” 

As rushes a stream] of foam from the dark 
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¢ It was the opinion then, as indeed it is to 
this ga‘, of some of the Highlanders, that the 
®ouis of the deceased hovered round their living 
ftiends ; and sumetimes appeared to them when 
they were about to enter on any great underta- 
king. , ’ 
{| As torrents roll, increas’d by numerous rillfs, 
With rage impetuous down the cchoing hills, 
Rush to the vaies, and pour’d along the plain, 
Rvar thro’ 4 thoa.and channels to ne 
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shady steep of Cromla; when the thander is 
tolling above, and dark-brown hight rests on 
half the hill. So fierce, so vast, soterribie rush. 
ed on the-sons of Erin. ‘lhe chief iike a whaie 
of ocean, whom all his billows follow, poured 
yilour forth as a stream, rolling his might aiong 
the shore, 

Thesons of L-chlin heard the noise as the 
sound of as inter-stream. Swaran struck his bos- 
sy shield, and cailed the son of Arno. ** tWhat 
murmur rolts along the hilt like the gathered 
flies ofevening? Thesonsof Innis-fail descend, 
or rustling winds rour in the distant wood. 
Such is the Noise of Gormal before the white 
tops af my waves arise. © son of Arno, ascend 
the hill and view the dark face of the heath ” 

He went, and trembling, swift returned. His 
eyes rolled wilely round. His heart beat high 
against his side. His words were faultering, 
broken, slow. 

** Rise, son of ocean, rise chief o° the darke 
brown shic'ds! I see the dark, the meuntaine 
stream of the battte: The deepemoving strength 
of the sons of Erin.—The Car, the car of battle 
comes, like the flame of death, the rapid car of 
eCucbuiling the noble son of Semo. It bends 
behind like a wave near a rock; like the go'den 
mist of the heath. Its sides are envbossed with 
stones, and sparkle like the sea round the heat 
of night. Of polished yew is its beam, and its 
seat of the smeothest bone. The sides are re- 
plenishecd with spears; and the bottom is tie 
footstool of heroes. Before the rizht sice of the 
cai fs scen the snortirg horse. The bigh-maned 
broad-breasted, proud, high-leaping, strong steed 
ef the hifl. Loud and resounding is bis hacf . 
the spreading of his mane above is like taat 
streom of smoke on the heath. Bright are the 
sides of the steed, and his name is Sulin-Sifadda, 
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“¢ Before the let side of the car is seen the 
Snorting horse. Thedark-maned, high-headed, 
strong-hoofed, ficet, bounding son of the bill: 
his name is Dusronnal among the stormy sons of 
thesword. .A thousand thongs bind the ear on 
high. WUlard polished bits shine in 2 wreath of 
foam. Thin thongs, bright-studded with gems, 
bend on the stately necks of the stceds; the 
steeds that ike wreaths of mist fly over the 
ftreamy vales. The wildness of deer is in their 
coursc, the strength of the cagle descending on 
her prey. ‘Their noise is like the blast of winter 
on the sides of the snow headed Garni’ f, 

s¢ Within the car is seen the chief, the strang 
stormy son of the swords; the hero’s name is 
Cuchullin, son of Semo, King uf shells. Mis red 
cheek is like my polished yew. The look of his 
blue-rolling eyc is wide beneath the dark atch 
of his brow. ifis hair flies from his head likea 
flame, as bending forward he wields the spear. 
Fly, king of occan, fly! he comes, like a storm 
along he strcamy vele.”? 

6 When did Liiy,’? replicd the king, **from 
the hattleof many spears? When did I fly, son 
of Arno, chief of the little suul? Imet the storm 
of Gormal when the foam of my waves was 
high; I met the storm a. the clouds, and shall 
3} Hy from a hero? Were it Fingal himseif, my 
sak should not darken before him.-Rise to the 
battle, my thousands; paur round me like the 
echoing main. Gather round the bright steel of 
your king; strong 4s the rocks of my land; that 


meet the storm with joy, and stretch their dark — 


wosds to the wind.” 


- 
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4 A hill of Lochiia, 


vaste sonert sie taal cane esas Oat at 
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As Autumn’st dark storms pour from two 
echoing hills, towards each other approached the 
heroes.—-As two daik streams from high rocks 
meet, and mix ard roar on the plain; .oud, 
Touch and dark in battie mect Loch!in and Inn‘s- 
fail. Chief,mixes his strokes with.chiet, and 
man with man, stcel, clanging, suunded an 
stecl, helmets are cicft on high. Blcod bursis 
cand smokes -around —Strings (wang en the pos 
lished yews. Darts resh alongthe sky. Spears 
fall like the circles of light that giid the stormy 
face of night. 

As the troubted noise of the ocean when roll 
the w’ ves on high: as the last peal of the thun- 
der of heavex, such is the nuiseof battle. Tho? 
Cormac's hundred bards were there to give the 
war to song: fecble were the voices of a hundred 
bards to send the dcath to future times. For 
many were the falls of the heroes; and wide 
poured the blood of the valiant. 


+ The render may compare this passage witha 
similar one in Home:. liad 4. v. 446 = 
Now ck with shield, with helmet helmet 
clus 
‘To armour 2 mour, lance to lance oppos’d 
Host rts host, with shadowy squadrons 
“ON, 
The sonnding darts in Iron tempests fiew, 
With reaming biood the shpp’ry fields are 
yey 
And slaughter’d heroes swell the dreadful tide. 
POPE, 
_. Arms to armour crashiny, bray’d 
Forrible disecrd, and the mudding wheels 
Of brazen chariuts rag’d, &e. MILTON; 
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Mourn, yesons of song, the death of the noble 
Sithallint. Let the sighs of Fiona rise on the 
Gark heaths of her lovely Ardan. They fell, like 
two Linds of the desert, by the hands of the 
inighty Swaran3; when, in the ni.dst of thou. 
saris he r wred; like the shrill spirit of a storm, 
that sits dim, on the clouds of Gormal, and ene 
joys the death of the mariner. 

Nor slept thy hand by thy side, chief of the 
isle of misti]; many were thedeaths o! thincarm, 
Cuchullin, thou son of Semo. His sword was 
like the beam of heaven when it pierces the sons 
of the vale; when the people are blasted and 
fall, and all the hills are burningaround. Dus. 
ronnalG snorted over the bodics of herocs; and 
Sifadda* bathed his hoof in blood. ‘The Lattice 
lay behind them as groves overturned on the de- 
sert of Cromia; when the blast has passed the 
heath laden with the spirits of night. 

Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O maid 
of Inistore} ! bend thy fair head over the waves, 
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+ Sithallin signifies a bandsome man: Fiona, 
€a fir inuid ;’ and Ardan, * pride.’ 

ji) The Iie of Sky 5 not improperly called the 
Isle of Mist, as its high hills, whieh cuteh the 
clouds {:om tye western ocean, occasion almost 
continual rains. 

€ One of Cuchulin’s horses. Dubstron-gheal. 

* sith-iadda, i.e. a long stride. : 

¢ The mei¢ of Inistore was the daughter of 
Cor'o king of Inistore or Orkney Istands. ‘Ire. 
nar was bother te the king of Lniscon, supposed 
to be one of the islands of Shetland. The Ork- 
neys and Shetland were at thai time subject to 
the king of Lochlin. We find tha; the dogs of 
Yrenar are sensible at home of the death of their 
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thou fairer thant the spirit of the hills; when it 
nwrves in a sun-beam at noon over the silence of 
Morven. He is fallen! thy youth is low; pale 
beneath the sword of Cuchullin- No more sha'l 
valour raise the youth to match the blood of 
kings. Trenar, lovely Trenar died, thou maid 
of Inistere. [lis gray dogs are howling at home, 
and see his passing ghost. His bow is in the hall 
unstring. No sound is in the heath of his 
hinds. 

Asroll a thousand waves ona rock, so Swae 
ran’s host came on 3; as meets a rock a thousand 
waves, s) Innis-fail met Swaran. Death rai cs 
a'l his voices around, and ni:xes with tbe sound 
of their shields. Each hero is a piilar of dark- 
ness, anc the sword a beam of fire in bis hand, 
‘The field echoes from wing to wing, as a bun- 
ered hammers thatrise by turns on the red son 
of the furnace. 

Who are these on Lena’s heath that are so 
gicomy and dark? Who are these Eke two 
Conds}, and their swords hke lightning above 
them? The litte hills are troubled srcund, and 
the rocks tremble with a'l their moss. Who is 
at but ecean’s son and the car-borne chief of 
Erin? Many aret heanxicus cyec of their friends, 
as they sce themdim onthe heath. Newnight 


master, the very instont he is killed. It was 
the opinion of the times, that the souls of herucs 
went immediately after death to the hills of 
their country, and the scenes they frequented the 
most happy time of their life. Jt wes thought 


too that dogs and horses saw the ghosts of the 
_ Geseased. 


Bais, t As when two black clouds “Ton 
With heaven’s artillery fraught, come rattling 
Over the Caspian, MILTON, 
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toncedis the chiefin her cfouds, and ends the | 
terrible ficht. ; 

it was cn Cromia’s shagey side that Dorglas 
placed the deer|;; the car!y fortune of the chase, | 
before the heroes left the hil, A Ihundred 
yuuths collect the heaths ten heroes biow the | 
fire; three hundred chrdse the pulish’d stoncs. | 
The feast is smoking wide. 

Cuchullin, chief cf Erin*s war, resum?d his — 
mighty soul. He stood upon his beamy spear, | 
and spoke to the son of sones; to Carril of ether 
times, the gray-hairedson of Renfenay. ** Isthis | 
feast spread for mealone ; and the kingof Lochlin | 
on Uilin’s shore, far from the deer of his hills, . 
and sounding halls of his feasts? Rise, Carril of | 
other ‘imes, and carry my words to Swaran; fell | 
him that came from the ruaring of waters, thet . 
Cuchullin gives his feast. Here let him listcn | 
to the sound of my g-oves amidst the clouds of | 
night. Forcold and bleak the bi :stering win-‘s 
rush oycr the foam of hisseas. Here let him | 
piniae the trembling harp, and hear the songs of | 

erogs.”? 


{} The ancient manner of preparing feasts after — 
hunting, is handed down by tradition. A pit — 
lined with smooth stones was made; and nfar | 
it stuud a heap of smcoth fiat stones of the flint _ 
kind. ‘The stones, as well as the pit, were pro- | 
perly heated with heath. Then they la'd some 
venison in the bottom, and a stratum of the | 
stones above it; and thus they: did alternately | 
till the pit was full. ‘Phe whole was covered over | 
with heath toconfine the steam. Whether this 
is probable J cannot say; but some pits are — 
shewn, whith the vulgar say were used in that 
manner. 

q Ceah-feana, f,e. the head of the people, 
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“Old Carri went, with softest wcice, and called 
the hing of davk biown chicids. “ Rrse€ frem the 
skins of thy chasc,risc, Swuran king of groves, 
Cechullin gives the joy of shel’s: satire the 
feast of Erin’s blue-cycd chicf.??) He answend 
likc the sullen sound of Cromia before 2 storm . 
‘Though all thy caughters, Innis-fail! should 
extend thcir arms of snow; tise high ihe heav- 
ings cf their breasts, and softly roll the'r eyes of 
love; vet, fixed as Lochlin’s thousand rccks, 
here Swaran shall remain; ti'] morn, with the 
young bearrs of the east, shall light me to the 
death of Cuchullin. Pleasnnt tomy ear is Loch- 
lin’s wind, Tk rushes over my seas. It sre-ks 
ab-ft in all my shrouds, a&d brings mv green 
Forests to mv mind ; the green forests of Gormal 
that often echoed to my winds, when my spear . 
was red in the chase of the bear. Let dark 
Cachallin yiew to me the ancient throne of 
Cermac: or Erin’s torrents shall shew from 
their hills the red foam of the biond of his pride.” 
S¢ Sad is the sound of Swaran’s voices.” said . 
Carril of other times: §€ Sad to himself alone,?” 
said the blue-eyed scn of Sermo. ‘* But, Carril, 
raise thy voice on high, tell the deeds of other 
times. Send thou the night awayin song; and 
give the joy of grief. For many herves and 
maids of love bave moved on Innis-fail. And 
lovely are the somgs of woe that are heard cn 
Albion’s rocks; when the noise of the chase is 
over, and the streams of Cona answer to the 
voice of Ossin ft.” 


t Ossian the son of Fingaland author of the 
Poem. One cannot but admire the address of the 
ret in putting his awn praise so naturally into 
the mouth of Cuchallin, The Cona here mene 
Uened is perhaps that small river that runs 
through Glenco in Argyleshire. Oneof the hilis 
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* Tn other days|},”? Carril replies, * came th 
fons of ocean to Erin. A thousand vessels boant 
ed over the waves to U!l'n’s lovely plains. Th 
sons of Innis-fail arose to meet the race of dur 
brown shields. Cairbur, first of men was there 
and Grudar stately youth. Long had they stroy 
for the spotted bull, that lowed on Go!bun’s 
echoing heath. Each claimed him a3 his own 
and death was often at the point of their stee 
Side by side the heroes fought, and the stranger. 
ef ocean fled. Whese name was fairer on th 
hill than the name of Cairbar and Grudar? Bu 
ah! why ever lowed the bull on G olbun’s echo. | 
ing heath? They saw him leaping like the snow _ 
YVhe wrath of the chiefs returned,” 

§€ Ga Lubar’s€ grassy banks théy fought, an 
Grudar, like a sin-beam, fell. Fierce Ca2irba 
came to the vate of the echoing Tura, whe 
Brassolis+, fairest of his sisters, al! alone, raisec 


which environ that romantic vallcy is still called @ 
Scorna-sena, or the hill of Fingal’s people. : 
|i This episode is Introduced with propriety. § 
Caimar and Conna', two of the Inish heroes, ha 
cisputed warmly defor the brittle about engagin 
the enemy. Ca:ril endeavours to reconcile them: 
with the story of Cairbaif and Grudar; who | 
though enemies before, fought side by side in the | 
war. ‘The poet obtained his aim, for we find | 
Calmar and Connal perfectly :econciled in the | 
third book. ae 
¢ Colb-bean, as well as Cramleach, signifies a 
crooked hill. It is here the name ofa mountaia | 
in the county of Sligo. . 
4; Lubar a river in Ulster. Labhar, ¢ lond, 
noisy.’ é ' 
+ Brassolis signifies a woman with a white | 
breast. = 
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he songof grief. Shesung of the aclicns of 
Jrader, the youth of hersccretsoul. Su¢ noun. 
dhin. in the Geldof blood: But still she hyped 
‘w his return. Her white bosom is seen frovu 
ler robe, as the n:oon frum the clouds of night 
der voice was softer than tLe harp to risc tlic 
ong of gricf. Mer soul was fixed on Grudar,; 
whe seures lowk of her eye was his. Wren sh:it 
rou come in thine arms, thuu mighty in tLe 
var 27? 

hee‘Tuke, Brassolis,’? Cairbar came and sai¢, 
itake, Beassulis, this shield of biucd. Fx it 
n-high within my hall, the armour ef my foe.”? 
.er soft heart beat against her side. Distracicd, 
ale, she Hew, She found her youth io all lis 
woud ! she died on Cromla’s heath. Here res's 
neir dust, Cuchullin; and these two lene.y 
ws, strung from their tombs, wishjto meet ca 
igh. Fair was Brassolis on the piain, and Gru- 
‘iron the hilh, The bard shall preseive their 
Pamces, and repeat thein to future times.’ 

»* Picasant is thy voice, O Carril,” sa:d the 
guc-eyed chief of Erin. ** Lovely are the words 
, other Gmes. They are like the calm shower{ 
spring, when the sun looks onthe ficld, and 
he light cluud flies over the hills. O strike the 
Harp in praise of my love, the lonely sun-beam 
| Dunscaich, Strike ‘he harp in the praise of 
pragelul!, of her that I left in the Is’e of Mis*, 
gic spouse uf Semo’s son. Dust thou raise thy 
Gir face from the rock to find the sails of Cu. 
iullin? he sea is rolling far distant, and its 
phate foum shill deceive thee for my sails. Ree 
reenter EeeeY 


4. ¢ But when he speaks, what eiccution flows! 

1 Like the soft fleeces of descending snows, 

: POPE. 

pi] Bragela was the daughter of Sorgian, and 
pe was Of Cucbudin, Cuchullin, upon ths 
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tire, for it is night, my Inve, ~nd the da-k wing 
sigh inthy hair. Retire to the halls of ray feust & 
and ctunk of the times that are past: for 1 wi 
mol retuen tli the storm of waris ceased. § 
Connal, speak of wars and arnas, and send br 
trom my mind; fur loveiy with her raven.haix 9) 
the white-hosomed daughter of Sorglan.” 
Conna‘, slow to speak, replied, “Gcaed agaic 
the race of ocean. Send thy troopof night sbrag | 
and watch the strength of Swaran. Cuchullir. 
tam for peace til the rece oi the desert core 
ull Fingal come, the fi: st of nea, and beam, lil 
the sun, on our fieltis.?? a 
‘Phe hero struck the shield» -f his alarms; 1 
warriors of the night movedon. The rest b 
in the heath of the descr, and slept amidst t 
dusky wind. The ghosts] of the lately de 
weit Hear, and swam on gloomy clouds. A’ 
far distant, in the dark silence of Lena, the fe 
ble voices were heard, “ 
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death of Artho, supreme king of Ireland, pass 9 
over into ret nd, probably be Fingai’s order, 9 
take upon him the ad:iunisteation of affairs 
that kinégem daring the minority ef Corn 
theson of Artho. tcsef: his wife Bregela 
D inseaich, the seat of the f mily, in the i 
cf Sk. : : 

e fi was k ng the opinion of the ancient Seu 
that aghost was heard shriv king near the pk 
where a deuth was fo hispen soon after. | 
accounts given fo this ds,, Among the vu gay ge 
this ex' raord:nary matter, are very poetial Tg. 
phost Comes MOUN. Cd SA AINSteOr,= and surroun g 
twice oy thrics the place disiimnea fcr the pers @ 
to die; aud then goes along ihe road tucou 

‘which the funeralis to pass, shviesing at int 
vals; a. .act, the meteor and ghost dissppe 
abuve the burial Place. 
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Fingal: - 


AN ANCIENT EPIC POEM. | 


aw DAG a—— 
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: TNE ARGUMENT... 

fhe shost of Crugel, one of the Irish heroes 
| whu was killed in ba.tle, appearing to Connal, 
| foretels the defeat of Cuchullin mn the next 
|battie; and earnestiy adsises him to m.ke 
| peace with Swaran. Connal cummunicates the 
visions but Cuchulin is inflexible; from a 
principle of honour he wou!d not be the first 
to sue for peace, and he resolved to continue 
ithe war. Morning comes: Swaran proposes. 
| dishonourabie tera:s to Cuchullin, which are 
rejected. The batt'e begs, and is ulstinate- 
ly fought for same time, until, upon the flight 

(of Grumal, the whole Irish army give way, 

‘Cuchuitin end Connal cover their retreats 

Carri! ‘eads them to a neighbouring hill: 

whither they are soon followed by Cuchuilin 

himse!f, who descries the fleeL of Fingal ma. 

King tewards the coast: Butnizht coming on, 

he lost sight of it again. Cuchullin, dejected 

fafcer his Gefeat, attributes his iil success to the 

death of Ferd brs fricad, whom he hat killed 

ome tinebefore. Carzil,to show that ill suce 

Bcess did not «lways attend those who inno. 

penily kitled their friends, introduces the ¢yie 

feode of Comal and Galt na, 
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ior lay by the suund of the mous) 
tatneStrean), beneaih the aged tee. | 
Stone, with is moss, supported his head. Shr | 
through the heath of Lena, he heaid the voi | 


t The scene of Connai’s repose is familiar | 
‘ those who have been in the Highiands of sce] 
land. The poet removes him to a distance fro 
the army, toad? more horror to the descripti | 
¢f Crugal’s ghost by the Joneliness of the plz | 
lt perhaps will not be disagreeable to the reade | 
to see how two other ancient poets handled | 
sinitlar subject. r 


When fo! the shade, befpre his closing eres, - 
Of sad Patrocliss ruse or scem/’d to rise, 
Yn the same robe he living wore, he caine : 
In stature, voice, and pleasing look the same, — 
*bhe form familias hover’d o’er his head, 7 
And sleeps Achiiles thus? the phantom said 
RPO 


When Hector’s ghost before my sight appears 
A bloody shroud he secni’d, und bath’d in tea 
Such as he was, when, by Pelides slain, a4 
") hessalian coursers Gragg’d himio’er the plain | 
Swown were his feet, as when the thongs we 
thrust 
Through the bur’d holes, his body black wo 
dust, 
Unlike ihat Heetor, who return’d from toils | 
Of war triumphant, in AZacian spoils: ; 
Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retires, | 
And launch’d against their navy Phrygian fire, | 
His hair and beard stood Ape with 7 §0! | 
d allthe wounds he for his country bore, 
ne DRYDE | 
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of night. At distance from the heroes he lay, 
for the son of the sword feared no foe. 

My hero saw in his rest a dark-:ed stream of 
fire coming down from the hill. Crugal sat 
wpon the beam ; a chief that lately fell. He fell 
by the hand of Swaran, striving in the battle of 
heroes. His face is like the beam of the setting 
moon; his robes are of the clouds of the hill: 
his eyes are iketwo decaying flames. Dark is 
the weund of his breast. 
 € Crugal,”’ said the mighty Connal, ‘* son of 
‘Dedga!, famed on the hillof the deer, why so 
pale and sad, thou breaker of the shields? Thou 
hast never been pale for fear. What disturbs 
the son of the hill?” 

Dim, and in tears, he stood, and stretched his 
pate hand over the hero. Faintly he raised his 
feeble voice, like the gale of the reedy Lego. 

‘© My ghost, O Connal, is on my native hillsg | 

but my corse is on the sands of Ullin. Thou 
shalt-never talk with Crugal, or find his lone 
Steps inthe heath. J am light as the blast of . 
Cronila, and I move like the sha4ow of mist. 
Connal, son of Colgar+, I see the dark cloud of 
death: It hovers over the plains of Lena. The 
sons cf green Erin shailfall. Remove from the 
iReld of ghosts.’ Like the darkened moon|| he 
retired, in the midst of the whistiing blast. 
a Stay," said the mighty Connal, * stay my 
LS AS 
+ Connal the son of Caithbat, the friend of 
cuchullin, is sometimes, as here, called the son 
of Colgar: from one of that name who was the 
pounder of his family, - 


! j) Like a thin smoke he sees the spirit fly; 
_ dad bearsa feeble, lamentable cry, POPE, 
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gark-red friend. Lay by that beam of heaverts | 
ton of the windy Crom!a, What cave of the | 
Hill .s thy lonely house? What green-heajed 
billis the piace of thy rest? Shall we not hear | 
thee in ihe storm? in the noise of the mountain. | 
stream:? when the feeble sons of the wind — 
gome forth, and ride on the blast of the desert ??9 

The soft-voiced Connal rose in the midst of 
his sounding arms. He strick his shield above — 
Cuchultin. Theson of battle wakea. 

s° Why," suid the ruler of thecar, ** comes | 
Connalthrough the nigut? My spear might tur | 
again.t the sound; and Cuchullin mourn th 
death of his friend. Speak, Connal, son of Col- 
gar, speak, thy counsel is like the sun of heae 
ven.” oy 

sé Son of Semo,’’ replied the chief, ** the | 
ghost of Crugal came from the cave of his hill, | 
"The stars dim-twinklea through his form; and | 
his voice was like the sound of a distant stream.” § 
Ye isa messenger of. death. Hespeaks of the | 
dark and narrow house. Sue for peace, O chief | 
of Dunscaich 3 or flyover the heath of Lena.” { 

s¢ He spoke to Connal’? replied the bero, | 
6$ though stars dim-twinkled through his form. 
Son of Colgar, it wasthe wind that murmured 
in the caves of Lena. Or if it was the form] of | 
Crugal, why ditt thou not force him to my | 
sight ? Hast thou enquired whereis his cave? The | 
house of the son oi the wind? My sword might 3 


| The poet teaches us the opinions that pree ; 
vailed in his time concerning the state of separa 
sovuis. From Cunnal’s expression, ** That the 
stars dim.twinkled through the form of Crugal,’? | 
and, Cycnullin’s reply, we miay gather that they | 
both thought the soul was material, 
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fied that voice, and force his knowledge from 
him. And smailis his knowledge, Connal, for 
heawas here to-day. He cou'd nut have gune be. 
yond our hills; and who can tell him there of 
our death?”? ; ‘ 

‘6 Guusts fly on clouds, and ride on winds,?? 
suid Connal’s voice cf wisdum. ** They rest tue 
gether :n their caves, and talk of mortal men.” 

‘© Phen Ict them tak of mo:talmeny; of every 
moan bul Erin’s chief. Let ine be forgot.in their 
caves fur I will not fly from Swaran. If Timust 
fall, my tuinb shall rise aunidst the fame ef fuiure 
times. ‘The hunter shali shed a tear un my stone 5 
and sorrow dweil round the high bosoraed Bra- 
geia. I fear not death, bui I fear tu fiy ; for Fingal 
gaw Inc cften victurious. Thou dim phuntum of 
the hill, shew thyseif to me! come on thy beam 
of heaven, and shew me iny death in thine hand 3 
yet will no fi:, thou fecbie son uf the wind. 
Gu, sun of Colgar, strike the shield of CaitbLat, 
it hanes be. ween the spears. Let my heroes rise 
to tuc sound in the midst cf the battles of Erin. 
Though Finga' delays his cominc, with the race 
of the Sturmy hills: we shall fight, O Culgar’s 
son, and die in the batlleof horves.”” 

‘Lhe sound spreads wide; the hcrves rise, like 
the breaking of a olue-relling wave. They stood 

Gn the heath, hke oaks with all their branches 
round them}; when they eche to the stream of 
gOS» and their withered leaves rustic t. the 
wind, 


} 


i 


t As when heav’n’s fire 

' Hath. cath’d the { est oaks, or mountain pines 
, With singed tops, tremrstetely growth tho’ bare 
| Stand on the biasted heath, MILTON. 

. 
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High Cromla’s head of clouds is gray ; the 
morning trembles on the half entightencd ocean, 
The biue, gray mist swims slowly b ', and hides 
the sons of Innis—fail. 

‘6 Rise ye,” said the king of the dark-brown 
Shields, ** ye that came from Louchlin’s waves. | 
“fhe sons of Erin have fled from our arms—pure _ 
sue them over the plains of Lena. And Morlay — 
go to Cormac’s hall, and bid them yield to Swa- 
ran; before the people shal fail into the tomb, | 
and the hills of Ullin be silent.” ‘Fhey rose — 
like a flock of sea fowl when the waves expel | 
them from the shore. ‘heir sound was like a | 
thousand streams that meet in Conw’s vale, — 
when after a stormy night they turn their dark 
eddies beneath the pale light of the mourning. 4 

As the dark shades of autumn fly over the 
hills of grass 3 so gloomy, dark, successive came 
the chiefs af Lochlin’s echoing wocds. Tall as 
the stag c.f Morven moved on the king of groves, 
His shining shield is on his side like a fiameon | 
the heath at night, when the world is silent and | 
dark, and the travciler sees some ghost sporting — 
ib the bean. 

A blast from the troubled ocean removed the | 
settled mist. The sons of Innis-fail appear like — 
a ridge of rocks on the shore. 

6* Go, Morla, go,” said Lochlin’s king, and 
offer peace tothese. Offer the terms we give to 
kings when nations bow befure us, When the 
valiant are dead in w r, and the virgins weeping — 
on the field.” 4 

Great Morla came, the son of Swarth, and | 
stately strode the king of shicids. He spoketo § 
Erin’s blue-eyed son, among the lesser heroes. — | 

6 Vake Swaran’s peace,” the warrior spoke, | 
<6 the peace he gives to kings, when the nations | 
bow before him. Leave Unlin’s lovely plains to @ 
us, and give thy spouse aud dig. Thy spouse @ 


} 
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high-bosamd heaving fair. Thy dog that overe 
takes the wind. Give these to prove the weake 
ness of thine arm, and live beneath our power." 
86 Tell Swaran, tell that beart of pride, that 
Cuchullin never ylelds. I give him the dark 
‘ue rolling of ocean or Ta;ive his people graves 
in Erin ! Never shall astranger have the lovely _ 
sun-beam cf Dunscaich; nor ever deer fly on 
Lochlin’s hills before the nimble-footed Luath.’* 
6¢ Van ru'er cf the car,’’said Morla, “ wilt 
thou fight the kine; that kirg whose ships of 
many groves cou'd carry off thine isle? 5o little 
is thy green-hilied Uilin t6 the king of stormy 
waves,’9 
 *€In words Y yie!d to many, Morla, but this 
‘sword shall yield t: none. Erin shall own the 
sway of Cormac, while Connal and Cnchuilin 
live. © Connal, first of mighty men, thou hast 
heard the wordsof Morla; shall thy thoughts 
then be of peace, thou breaker of ‘he shields! 
‘Spirit of fallen Crugal! why didst thou threaten 
‘us with deat ! The narnsow house shall receive 
me in the midst of the light of renown. Exalt, 
ye sons of Innis-fail, exalt the spear and bend the 
bow 3 rush on the foe in darkness, as the spirits 
of stormy nights 
_.Then dismal, roaring, fierce, and deep the 
gloom of battle rolled along; as mist that is 
poured onthe valley, when storms invade the 


silent sun.shine of heaven. The chief moves 


before in arms, like an angry ghvest before a 
cloud ; when meteors inclose him with fire ; and 


; J As evening mist 

» Ris’n from a river o’er the marish glides 

| And gathers ground fast at the lab’rer’s hecl 
Homeward returning. MILTON. 
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the dark winds are in his hand. Carril, far on 
the heath, bids the horn of hattle sound. He 
raises the votce of the song, and pours his soul 
into the minds of heroes. 

. * Where,’ said the mouth of the sonr, **where 
8 the fallen Cregal! He lies forgot on carth, and 
the hall of shel's} is silent. Sad is the spouse of 
Crugal, for she is a strangerj] in the hall of 
her sorrow. But who is she, that, like a sun- 
beam, flies before the ranks of the foe? it is 
Degrena{, lovely fair, the spouse of fallen Cru. 
yal. Wer hairis on the wind behind. Her eve 
is red; her voiceis shrill. Green, empty is thy 
Crugal now, his form is in the cave of the hill. ’ 
He comes to the ear of rest, and raises his feeb'c 
voice; like the humming «f the mounting-bec, 
or collected flics of evening. But Degrena ‘alls 
like «cloud of the morn; the swerd of Lochlin is 
in he- side. Cai.bar, she is fallen, the rising 
thougit of thy youth. She is fallen, O Cairbar, 
the thought of thy youthful hours.” 

Fierce Cuirbar heard the mournful sound, and 
rushed on lixe ocean’s whale 5 he-saw the death 
of his dauchters and roared in the midst of thous. 
ands™, lis spear met aso. cf Lochlin, and bate 
tle spread from wing to wing. As a hundred 


+ The ancient Scots, as well as the present — 
Elighlanders, drank in shells ; hence itis that we 
so often meet, in their old pretry, with the chief 
of shel's, and the halls of shells. — 

{| Crugal had married Degrena but alittle time 
before the battle, consequently she may with 
propriety he called a stranger in the hail of her 
sorrow, ~ 

@ Deo-crena sipnifies a sun-beam. 

% Medisique in milibus ardct. VIRG. 
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winds in Lochlin’s groves, as fire in the firs Of & 
hundred hills, so loud, so ruinous and vast the 
ranks of men are hewn down. Cuchullin cat 
off herces like thistles, and Swaran wasted Erin. 
Curach fell by his hand, and Cairbar of the bos. 
sy-shield. Morgian lies in Jasting rest; and Ca- 
olt quivers as he dies. His white breast is staine 
ed with his plo?7d; and his yellow hair stretched 
in the dust cf bis native land. He often had 
spread the feast where he fell; and often raised 
the voice of the harp; when his dogs leapt a- 
round for joy; and the youths of the chase pre~ 
pared the bow, 
Still Swaran adva~ced, as a stream that bursts 
from the desert. The little hills are rolled in 
its course; and the rocks half-sunk by its side. 
But Cuchullin stood bef re him*like a hillf, that 
catches the clouds of heaven. The winds con.~ 
tend un its head of pines, and the hail rattles on 
its rocks. But, firm in its strength, it stands and 
shades the silent vale of Cona. 
So Cuthullin shaded the sons of Erin, and 
stood in the midst of thousands, Blood rises like 
the fount cf a rock, from panting herves around 
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% Virgil and Milton have made use of 2 come 
parison similar to this; 1%hall tay both before 
the reader, and let him judge for himself which 
of these two great poets have best succeeded. 
Like Eryx or like Athos great he shows, 

Or father Appeaine when white with snows: 
His head divine obscurein clouds he hides, 
And shakes the sounding forest on his sides. 


‘ DRYDEN, 
On th? other sidé Satan aiarm’d, 

Coilecting all his wight dilated stood 

Like Teneriffor Atias unremov’'d : 

Riis stature rench’d the sky. MILTON, 
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kim, But Erin fatis on cither wing like snow in 
the dayofthesun. | 

_ © O sons of Innis-fail,’? said Grumal, Loch 
iin conquers on the field. Why strive we as 
reeds against the wind! Fly to the hillof dark. 
brown hinds’? He fled like the stag of Morven, 
and his spear is a trembling heam of light behind 
him. Few fled with Grumal, the chief of the 
little soul: they fellin the battle of heroes on 
Lena's echoing heath. 

Highon his car, of many gems, the chief of 
Erin stoad ; _Ee slew a mighty son of Lochlin, 
and spoke, in haste, to Connal. ** © Connal, 
first of mortal men, thou hast taught this arm 
of death! Though Erin’s sons ha-e fled, shall 
Wwe not fight the fee? O Carril,son of othertimes, 
carry my living friends to that bushy hill. Here, 
Connal, let us stand like rocks, and save our 
flying frieuds,”* 

Connal mounts the car of light. They stretch 
their shields like the darkened moon, the daugh- 
ter of the starry skies, when she moves, a dun 
circle, through heaven. Sithfadda panted up the 
hill, aad Dusronnal haughty steed. Like waves_ 
bekind a whale, behind them rushed the foe. 

Now on the rising side of Cromla stood Erin’s 
few sad sons; like a grove through which the 
flame had rushed, hutried on by the winds of 
the stormy night. Cuchullin stood beside an, 
oak. He rolled his red eye in silence, and heard 
the wind in his bushy hair; when the scout of 
oceao came, Moran the son of ithil. ‘ The 
snips,” he cried, * the ships of the lonely isle ! 
There Final comes, the first of men, the brea- 
kerof the shields. The waves foam before his 
black prows, His masts with sails are like groves 
in clouds,”? on 

«© Blow,” said Cuchullin, *¢ all ye winds that 
rush ever my isle of lovely mist. Come to the 
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death of thousands, O chicf of the hills of hinds } 
"|hy sails, my frieud, arc to me like the clouds 
of the murning; and thy ships like the light af 
heaven; aud thou thyself like a pillarof fire that 
giveth light in the night. OConnal, first of meny 
how pleasant are our triends ! But the night is 
gathering around; where now are the ships of 
Fingal? Here let us pass the hours of darkness, 
-and wish for the moou of heaven.”? : 
The winds came down on the woeds. The . 
torrents rushed trom the rocks. Rain gatheed 
round the head of Cromia; and the red stars 
trembied between the fiyingclouds. Sad, b, the 
side of a stream whose sound was echoed by 2 
tree, sad by the side of a stream the chief of Erin 
gat. Connal son of Colgar was there, ané Carril 
_ of ather times. 
” 6 Unhapp; is the hand of Cuchvulttin,” said the 
son of Sermo, ** unhappy is the hand of Cuchul- 
lin, since he siew his friend. Ferda, thou son of 
Damman, I loved thee as myself !°? 

*¢ How, Cuchuilin, son of Semo, feli the break« 
er cf the shields? Wei I remember,’’ said Con- 
_ndl, *the nob'e son of Damman. ‘Fall and fair 
_ he was like the rain-bow or the hill”? 

_ * Ferda from Albion came, the chief of a hune 
: dred hills. In Muri’s} hait he learned the sword, 
z 
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t Muri, say the Irish bares, was an academy 
in U'ster for teaching the use of arms. The sig. 
nificaticn’of the word is a cluster of peapie; 
which reuders the opinion probable. Crchullin 
fs Soil io aave been the firs. who introducca into 
Irciend co.splete armour of steel. He is farzous, 
an: ng ‘he scuachres, for teaching horsemanship 

to the Inch, and for vemg the fi.st who used a 
Chariot In that kingdom; which fast cicurc. 
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and won the friendship of Cuchua, We moved 
to the chase together; and cne was our bed in 
the heath. 

Deugala was the spouse of Cairhar, chief of the 
plains of Ulin. She was covered with the Beht 
of beauty, but hier heart was the house of pride, 
She loved that sun-beam of youth, the noble son 
of Damman.’? 6 Cairbar,” said the whitearmed 
wonlan, &¢ give me half oi the herd. Nop mure T- 
will remain in your halls. Divide the herd, dark — 
Cairbar.4 

“6 Let Cuchullin,” said Calvbar, “ divide my 
ferdon the hill. [lis breast is the seat of justice. 
Prepart thou light of beauty.’? Iwent and dip hig 
the herd. One snow-whitc bu!l remained. f env 
that bull to Cairhar. “The wrathof Devra 2 rose, : 

6 Son of Daniman .”” begun the fair, * Cuc hata. 
pains my soul. T must hear of his death, o: Lu. 
bar’s stream shall roll over me. My pale ghost 
shal! wander near thee, and mourn the vound 
of my pride. Pour out the blood of Cuchuilin, | 
oy pierce this heaving breast.” 

¢ Deugala,”? said the fair-taired youth, “ how. 
shall I slay the sn of Semn? He is the friend of | 
my secret thoughts, anid siall Lfift the eword? 
Sbe wept three days before him, on the fourth 
he consented to fight. : 

‘6 T will fight nvy friend, De ‘paia! but may L 
f2!i by his sword! Could *Sawander on the hill 
and behold the grave of Cuchultin ?? We fcught 
on the hills of Muri. Our s:vords avoid a wound, 
They slide on thu helmets of steel; and soun 
On the slippery shields. Deugaia was near Wi 
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stance was the occasion of Ossian’s beins so be 
cumstantia! in his description of Cuchullin’s 
in the first book. 
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‘wamile, and said tothe son of Damman: 6 Thine 

arm is feeble, thou sun-bearn of youth. Thy 
years are not strong for stecl. Yield to the son 
of Semo, He is like the reck of Malmor.’? 

The tear is in the eye of the youth. He, faul- 
tering, said to me: ** Cuchullin, raisc thy bossy 
shield. Defend thee fron: the hand of thy friend. 
My son! islacen with grief: for I must slay the 
chief of men.”? 

1 sighed as the wind in the chink ofa rock. I - 
lifted high the edge o” my’stecl. The sun-beam 
of the battle fell ; ihe first cf Cuchullin’s friends. 
=—-Unthappy is the hand of Cuchuilin since the 
hero fel. 

&€ Mournful is thy tale, son of the car,’’ said 
Canjlofothertimes, ‘* It sends my soul back 
tot e ages cf old, and tothe days oi other years. 
Often have I heard of Comal who slew the friend 
he loved 5 yei victory attenced his stec] ; and the 

battle was consumed in his presence, 

66 Comal was ason of Albion; the chief of an 
hundred hills. His deer drunk of a thousand 
strea:.s. A thousand rocks replied to the voice 
of his dogs. His face was the mildness of youth. 
His hand the de: thot heroes. One was his love, 
and tair was she! the daughter of mighty Ce:- 

lech, She appeared like a sun-beam among wo- 
men. And her hair was like the wing of the 
-raven Her dogs were taught to thechase. Her 
_bow-string sounded on the winds of the forest. 
‘Her soul was fixed on Comal. Often met their 
‘eyes of love, Their course in the chase was one, 
vand happy were their words in -ecret. But Gore 
mail loved the maid, the dark chief of the gloon:y 
/Ardven. He watched her lone stepsin theheath ; 
| the toe of unhappy Comal. 
» §* One day, tired of the chase, when the mist 
“had concealed their friends, Comal anu the daugh~ 
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fe: of Conloch met in the cave of Ronan §. ft 
was the wonted haunt of Comal. Its sides were 
hung with hisarms. <A hundredshields of thongs 
were there; a hundred helms of sounding steel.” 

“* Rest here,” he said, ** niy love, Galvjnd ; 
thou light of the cave of Ronan. A dcer ap- 
pears on Mora’s brow. 1 go; but Iwillsocon res | 
turn.?? §* I fear,’? she said, °° dark Grumal mv _ 
ioe; he haunts the cave: f Ronan. I will rest — 
among the arms 3 but soon return, my love.”? 

** He went to the deer of Mora, The dangh- 
ter of Conlovh would try his love. She clothed 
her white sides with his armour, and strode from 
the cave of Renan. He thought it was his foe. — 
diss heart beat high. His colour changed, and 
darkness dimmed his eves. He drew the bow. 
The arrew flew. Galvina fellin blocd. Hernan. 
with wiidness in his steps and called the davphe 
ter or Conloch. No answer in the leiely rck.?? 
*© Where art thou, O my love!” He saw at 
length, her heaving heart beating around the 
feathered dart. ** QO Conloch’s daughter, is 1t 
thou !¥.»He sunk upon her breast. 
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4; The unfortunate death of this Ronan is the 
‘subject of the ninth fragment of Ancient Poctry, 
published in 1764; itis not the work of Qssian, 
though it is writ in his manner, and bears the | 
genuine marks ofant:quity. ‘I he concise expres= — 
sions of Ossian are imitated, but the thoughts are _ 
tuo fejune ard confined to be the production of 
that poet. Many potins go under his name that 
have been evidently composed since his cime 5 
they are very numerous ju hheland, and some — 
have come tothe translator’s hand. Thev are 
tr vial and dull tothe last degree 3 swelling into’ 
riliculous bombast, or sinking into the lowest — 
kind of poctic style, 
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é¢ The hunters found the hapless pair; he 
afterwards walked the hill. But many and 
silun: were bis steps round the dark dwetiing of 
his love. The ficet of the ocean came. He 
fouvht ; the stranrers fled. Ele sea-cbed for his 
death over the field. But who cou'd kil! the 
mighty Comal! He thiew away his dark-brown 
shield. An arrow found his marty hreast. He 
stecps with his tcved Gaivina at the noise of the 
sounuing surge. Their green toribs are seen by 
the mariner, whea ne Wounds on the waves of 
the nerth.”? 


*. 
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Fingal: 


AN ANCIENT EPIC POEM. 


‘ 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Cuchullin, pleased with the story of Carril, ine | 
sists with that bard fer more of hissongs. He | 
relates the actions of Finga' in Lochtin, and { 
death ef Agand-cca the beautifu sisicr of | 
Swaran. die had scarce finished, when Calmar j 
the son cf Matha, who had advised the first 7 
battle, came wounded from the field, and told 
them of Swaran’s design to surprise the ree 
mainsofthe Irish army. He himself proposes 
to withstand singly the whole force of the 
enemy, in a narrow pass, till the Trich should 3 
make god their retreat. Cuchnilin, couched | 
with the gal'ant proposal .f Caimar, resoives | 
to accompany him, and orders Catril to carry | 
off the few that remained ofthelrish, Morne | 
ing comes, Calmezr dies-of his wounds; and, the | 
sh.is uf tne Catedonians appearirg, Swaran | 
gives over the pursuit of the trish, and returns 
to oppose F.ngal’slanding. Cuchuliin ashame | 
ed, aiter h:s deicat, to appear before Fingal, re. | 
tires te the cave of Tura. Fiagat engages tbe 
enemy, putsthem to flight; butcthecomingon | 
of night makes the victory not decisive. The | 
king, who had observed the eallant behaviour { 
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of his grandson Oscar, gives him advices con. 
cerning his conduct in peace #nad war. Heres 
commends to him to place the example of his 
futhers before his eyes, as the bes model for 
his conduct; which intreduces the episode cone 
cerning Fainasoilis the daughter of the hiarof 
Criaca, whont fines, had takes under bis pro. 
tect-on, in his youth, Fullanand O:carare dis- 

atched to chserse the motions Of the enemy . 

y nicht ; Gaul the son of Mozri desires the 
command cf the army in the next Settles 
which Fingal promiscs to give him. Some 
pine at reflections of the poet cluse the unird 
Gay. 
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(€€ TOLEASANT are the words of the 
. if song,”? said Cuchulin, © end lovely 
are the iales of other times, They are like the 
Calmedcw of the morning on the hill o roes 
avhen che sun ts Faint on its side, and the Iake tls 
settied and blucin the va'e. O Carril, raiseagait 
thy voice, and fet me bear the sonr «f Tura: 
which was suty in my hails of joy, when Fingal 
King'of shields was there, and glowed at the deeds 
of his fathers,” 

“ Fingai! thou man of hattle,?? said Carri, 
‘ early were thy deeds in arnis. L- chilin was 


[fpr 0 ilicesrenererssssne=tnensmereensenspestangsae-estiene-pertarsuanditpemnennsstereaeaPealaneennnaa 

+ ‘The second nich*, since the opening ef the 
‘poem, continues, and Cachc’.in, Connal, and 
Car: , still sitin the place descrited in the pré. 
Ceeding book. The story of Agandecca is intro. 
cuted hee with prooricty, ay great ure is made 


ef it in the course uf the poem, and us it, i 
f ’ it, in Some 
mcasure, brings about the catastrophe. : 
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eonsumed in thy wrath, when thy youth s‘rove 
with the beauty of maids, Shey smiled at the § 
Fair-hlooming face of the hero; but death was in } 
his hands. {le was strong as the waters of Lora. | 
His followers were like the roar of 2 thousand j 
Streams, They took the king of Lochtin in bate 3 
the, bat restored him to bis ships. His b’g beast 1 
swelled with prides and the death of the youth | 
was dark in his soul. Fur none ever, but Fins; 
Gal, Uvercame the strength of the mighty Stare | 
HOt. 
** He sat in the halls of sheJls in Lochlin’s | 
woody land. He czlled the gray-heired Snivan, | 
that often surg round the ci-ciel| of Loda: when | 
the stone of power heard his cry, and the battle 
turncd in the field of the valiant. 

S$ GO, gray-haired Sniv.n,” Starno said, * go 
to Ardven’s sea-surrovnacd rocks. Tell to Fine: 
eel kingofthe desert; be tiatis: he fairest among: 
his thousands, teii him 1 rive tim my daughter, ¢ 
the loveliest maid that cver licaved a. breast of | 
suow. fElcr arms are white as the fcam of mg 
waves, Her soulis generous andnuld. Let hint: 
eome with his bravest heroes to the daughter of © 
the secret hall” 

$nivan caine to Albion’s windy hills: and fair. 
haired Fingal went. His kindicd soal flew be. | 
apt as he bounded on the waves of the” 
north. 


BY 


t Starno was the father of Swaran as we'l at 
Agaudecca. His fierceand crue! characteris well 
marked n other poenss concei ning the tines. 

ff ‘Th:« pissage most Certainly alloces Lo (he re. 
Higion 0: Lochi.n, and ‘the sione of power’ here 
mentivined is the image of one of the deities ot 
Standinavr. 
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t Welcome,” said the dark-brown Starnd, 
' welooire, king of rocky Morven; andcc¢ his 
roes of might; sons of the lonely isle! Three 
ays within my halls sha‘l ye feast; and threc 
ays pursue my boars, that your fame may reach 
be maid that dwel’s in the secret hall.” 

«« Theking of snow §] designed their death, and 
ave the feast of sheils. Fingal, who doubted 
he foe, kept on his arms of stecl. The sons of 
eath were afraid, and fied from the eyes of the 
he hero. The voice ef sprightly mirth arose. 
Phe tren.bling harps of joy are strung. Bards 
ing the battle of bero:s 3 or the heaving breast 
if love. Ullin, Fingal’s bard, was there; the 
weet voice of the hillof Cona. He vraised the 
laughter of snow 3 and Morven's} high-descenc. 
dchief, ‘Che daughter of snow overhcard, and 
eft the hailof her secret sigh. She came in all 
ier beauty, like the moon from the cloud of the 
a:t. Loveliness was around her as light. Her 
teps were like the mus‘c of songs. She s2°* the 
‘outh and loved him. He was the stolen sizh of 
ler soul. Her blue eyes rolled on him in secrei ¢ 
ind she biest the chief of Morven. 

«© ‘The third cay with allits beams, shone bright 
mM the wucd of boars. Forth moved the dark- 
rowcd Starne 3 and Fingai king of shields. Half 
he day they spent inthe chase ; and the spear 
if Fingal was red in the blocd of Gormalij. 
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_G& Starno is here poetically called the king of 
how, from the great quantitics of snow tha’ fall 
a his Cominions. 

t All the north-west coast of Sectland pro. 
ebly went of otd under the name of Morven, 
thich signifies a ride of very hig) hills. 

} Gormal is the name of a hill in Lechlin, in 
he neighboushocd of Starno’s palace. 
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*° Tt was then the caughter of Starno,with blu @ 
eyes roliingin tears, came with her voice of love & 
and spoke to the k'ng of Morven. 
*6 Fingal, high-descended chicf, trust not Star 
no’s heart of pride. Within that wood he ha 
placed his chiefs 5 beware of the wood of deat 
But remember, son of the hill, remember Aga: 
decca; save me from the wrath of my father 
king of the windy Morven !? | 
¢¢ The youth, with unconcern, went on; hi; 
heroes by his side, ‘ibe sons of death fell bj 
his hand; and Gormal echoed around. y 
** Before the hallsof Starro the sons of th @ 
chase convened. The king’s dark brows wer | 
like clouds. H's eyes like meteors of nigh 
“¢ Bring hither,’ he cries, ** Agandecca toh 
lovely king of Morven. His hand is staine | 
with the bloot af my people; and her word | 
have not been in vain.’? a 
‘¢ She canie with the red eye of tears. Sh 
came with her loose raven locks. Her whi 
breast heaved with sighs, like the foum of th 
streamy Lubar. Starno pierced her side wi 
steel. She fell like a wreath of snow that slid 
from the rocks of Ronans when the woods ar 
still, and the echo decnens in the vale. | 
*€ Then Fingal eyed his valiant chiefs; bh’ 
valiant chiefs tuok arms. The gloom of the bat } 
tle roared, and fochlin fled o died. Pale, i 
his bounding ship he closed the maid of the rz | 
ven hair, Her tomb ascends on Ardyen, an. 
the sea roars round the dark dweliing of Agat_ 
decca.*? : j 
¢¢ Blessed be her soul,” s3id Cuchullin, © an | 
blessed be the mouth of the song. Strong we | 
the youth of Finga', and strong is his arm of ag | 
Lochlin shal’ fa'l aga‘ir before the king f eche” 
ing Morven. Shew thy face from a cloud, © 
moon; light his white sails on the wave of thy 
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cht. Andif any strong spirit} of heaven sits 
} that low-hung cloud; turn his dark ships 
ibm the rock, thou rider of the storm!’ 

Such were the words of Cuchullin at the 
lund of the mountain-stream; when Ca!mat 
cended the hill, the wounded son of Metha. 
om the field he came in his blood. He leaned 
1 h's bendingspear. Feeble is the arm of batt'c! 
it strong the soul of the hero! r 
Welcome! O son of Matha,” said Connal, 
i welcome art thou fo thy friends! Why bursts 
fat broken sigh from the breast of him that ne- 
hr feared before?’ , 

€ And never, Connal, will he fear, chief of 
-¢ pointed steel. My soul brightens In danger, 
nd exults inthe noise of battle. I am of the 
ice of steel: my fathers never feared. 

*** Cormar was the first of my race. He sported 
Lro’ the storms of the waves. His black skiff 
Hbunded on ocean; and travelled on the wings of. 
ae blast. A spirit once embioiled the n:ght.. 
rasswell and rocks resound. Winds drj-e a- 
rne the clouds. ‘fhe lightning flies on wings 
fire. Ile feared, andcameto land; then blushed 
tat he feared atall. He rushed again amongthe 
‘aves to find thesonof the wind. Three youths 
ide the bounding bark; he stood with the 


| + This is the only passage in the poer: that has 
me appearance of religion. But Cuchullin’s a- 
2s ophe to this spirit is accompanied with a 
bubt, so that it is not easy ta determine whether 
\ehero meant a superior being, or the ghosts 

deceased warrirs, who were supposed in 
aose times to rule the storms, andto transport 


Aemselves iu a gust of wind from cne country 
®another, 
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sword unsheathed. When the low-hung x} 
pour passed, he took it by the curling head, an # 
searched its dak womb with his siecel. ‘fh 
son of the wind forsook the air. ‘The moon an, 
siars returned. ; 
‘© Such was the boldness of my race; and Ca & 
mar is like his ;athers. Danger flies from tk § 
uplifted sword, They best succced whodaie.4 § 
_ ** But now, ye sons of green-valley’d Erin, reg 
tire from Lena’s bloody heath. Collect the sz 
reranant of our friends, and join the sword ¢ 
Fingal. I heard the sound of Lochlin’s advar | 
cing arms: but Calmar will remain and figh & 
My vcice shall be such, my friends, asif thou: 
ands werebehindme, But, son of Semo, remen | 
ber me. Remember Czimar’s lifeless cors 
After Fingal has wasted the ficld, place me t 
sonie stone of remen:brance, ihat future time; 
may hear my fame; andthe mothbert of Calm: 
rejoice over thcstone of my renown.” 
S6 No: scn of Matha,”’ said Cuchuliin, ** I wi’ 
never leave thee. M, joy is inthe uncqual fielc § 
my soulincreases in danger. Connal, and Cai @ 
r.t of other times, carry Off the sad sons ot Erit § 
and when the battle is over, search for our pal 
corses in this narrow way. For near this oa? 
we shallstandin the streamof the batile of thous 
ands, O Fithil’s son, with feet of wind, fly ove 
the heath of Lena. Tell to Fingalthat Erin © 
inthralied, and bid the king of Morven haster 
O ict him come like the sunina storm, whe. 
he shines on the hills vf grass.”? 
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¢ Alcictha, her lamentation over her son i 
introduced in the poem concerning the death © 
Cuchullin, printed in this collection, 
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Morning is gray on Cromia; the sons of the 
-ascend. Calmar stood forth to meet them in 
: pride of his kindling soul. But pale was the 
eof the warriors he leaned on his father’s 
ar. That spear which he brought fiom Lara’s 
‘1, when the soul of his mother was sad. But 
wly now the. hcro fails, like a tree on the 
ins of Cona, Dark Cuchul‘in stands alone 
ea rock|j in a sandy vale. The sea cones 
ch its waves, and roars on its hardened sides. 
head is covered with foam, and the hills are 
,oing around. Now from the gray mist of the 
an, the white-saiicd ships of Fingal appear. 
zh is the grove of their masts as .hey nod, by 
ms, on the rolling wave. 
swaran saw them from the hill, and re-urned 
mthe sons of Erin. As ebbs the resounding 
through the hundred isles of Inistore; so 
d, so vast, sO immense returned the sons of 
chiin against the kingo thedesert hill. But 
iding, weeping, sad} and slow, and dragzing 
jong spear behind, Cuchullin sunkin Cro:n:a’s 
od, and mourncd his failen iriend . He fear. 
the fa-e of Fingal, who was wont to greet him 
m™ the fields of renown. 
* How many lie there of my heroes! thechiefs 
Tnnis-fail! they that werecheerfulin the hall, 
yen te sound of the shel!s arose. No more 
ii I find their steps in the heath, or hear their 
‘cein the chase of the h nds. Pale, sient, low 
bloody beds are they who were my friends! 
spirits of the lately dead, meet Cuchullin on 


RES 


© some tall rock o’erhangs the heary main, 
_winds assai'’d, by b-‘lows beat in vain, 
tmov’d it bears, above, the tempests blow, 
id seesthe wat'ry mountains break below. . 
PROVE, 
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bis heath. Converse with him on the wi 
when the rustling tree of T'ura’s cave resou 
Theie, tar remote, I shall lie unknown. ?} 
bard siail hear gf me. No gray stone shailri 
to my renown. Mourn me with the dcad, 
Bragela! departed is my fame.”? 

Such were the words of Cuchullin, whea — 
sunk in ihe woods of Cromia, 

Fingal, tall in his ship, stretched his b 
¥ance hefure him. Terribie was the gieam of 
steel: i. was like the green meteo. of de 
setting in the heat of Malmuar, when the 
veller is alone, and the broad moon is darkcn 
in heaven. 

*¢ Phe battle is over, 7? said the king, © 2 
behold the blood of my friends. Sad is the b 
of Lena! and mournful the oaks of Cromiat’ 
hunters have fallen thee in their strengih! 
the son of Semo is no more. Kyno and Fil 
my sons, sound the hornof Fingai’s war. Aso 
that hill on the shore, andcallihechildren of 
foe. Cad them from the grave of Lamdarg, 
chief of other times. Be your voice hke tha 
your father, when he enters the battles of 
Strength. I wait for the dark mighty man 
wait cn Lena’s shore for Swaran. And let £ 
come with all his race; for strongin batue } 
the friends of the dead ”? _. 

Faiz R. no few like I:ghtning : dark Fillar 1 
the shece of autumn. On Lena’s heath th 
vince is heard; thesonsef ccean heard the h 
of Fingal’s war. As the roaring eddy of o¢ 4 
return: ng trom the kingdom of suows 3 So str 
su dai k, so sudden came down the sous of Li 
lin. ‘Ine King in their front appears In the | 
mat pride of hisarms. Wrath burns in bis dé | 
brown face: and his eyes rell in the fire of 1 
Valour, 4 

Fingal beheld the son of Starno; and he rem | 
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led Agandecca. For Swaran with the tears of 
hth bad mourned his white-bosonied sister, 
sent Ullin of the songs to bid himt the feast 
shelis. Fr pleasant on Fingal’s soul return- 
the rememberance of the first of his loves. 
ifllin came with aged steps, and spoke to Stare 
isson, ** @thou that dw ellest afar, surround. 
| like areck, with thy waves, come to the feast 
ihe king, aud pass the day inrest. To mor. 
ir let us nght, O Swaran, and break the echo- 
i shields,’? 
} To-day” said Starno’s wrathful son, ** we 
the echoing shieids: to-morrow my feasts 
be spread ; and Fingal lie on earth.” 
+ And to-morrow, ict his feast be spread,’? 
i Fingal with a smile; ** for, to-day, O my 
ks, we shall break the echoingshields. Ossian, 
Mid thou nearmy arm. Gaul, lift thy terrible 
frd. Fergus, bend thy crooked yew. Throw, 
Ban, thy tance through heaven.—Liit your 
fds like the darkened moon. Be your spears 
f meteors of death. Foltow me in the path vf’ 
ame; and equal my deeds in baitle.” 
& hundred winds on Morven; asthes reams 
hundred hills; as clouds fly successive over 
fen; Or, as the dark ocean assaults the shore 
mhe desert: so roaring, so vast, so terrible the 
Rics mixed on Lena’s echoing heath. The 
gin of t’.¢ people spread over the hills; it was 
f the thunder of uight, when the cloud bursts 
moona; anda thousand ghosts shriek at once 
phe hollow wind. 
“ingal rushed Onin his strength, terrible as 
uspirit of Trenmors when, in a whirlwind, 
somes to Morven to see the children of his 
He. The oaks resound on their hills, and the 
mis fall down before him. Bloody was the 
md of my father when he whirled the light. 
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hing of his sword. He rethembers the battles «| 
bis youth, and the field is wasted in his course. § 

Ryno went on likea pillar of fire. Dark is tt § 
brow of Gaul. Fergus rushed forward with fe | 
cf wind: and Fillan like the mist of the hi 
iMyselft, like a rock came down, I exuited 
the strength ofthe king, Many werethe deat. 7 
of my arm; and dismal was the gleam of n § 
sword. My iocks were not then so gray; n @ 
trembied -~y hands of age. My eyes were n @ 
closed in darkness; nor failed my feet in t @ 
race. a 
Who can relate the deaths of the people; 7 
the deeds of mighty heroes; when Fingal, bur 7 
tng in his wrath, consumed the sons of Lochli: 7 
Groans swelled on groans, from hill to hill, t ¢ 
hight bad covered ail. Pale, staring like a he @ 
of deer, the sons of Lochlin convene on Lena, § 

We sat and heard the sprightly harp at Luba ¢ 
gentliestream- Fingal hiniself was next to t § 
foe ; and listened to the tales of bards. His gx | 
like race were in the song, the chiefs of ott 
times. Attcntive, 'eaning on his shield, thek 
of Morven sat. The wind whistled throug 
aged locks, and his thoughts are of the days | 
other years. Near him, on his bending spear,1 @ 
young, my lovely Oscar sta. d. He admired t 
king of Morven: and his actions were swelli ¢ 
in his soul. . 


+ Here the poet celebrates his own actions, ! 7 
he does it in such a manner that we are notd | 
pleased. The mention of the great actions 
his youth immediately suggests to him the h 
less situation of his age. We do not despise, 
for stifish praise, but feel his misfortunes, — 
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— s* Son of my son,’? began the king, **O Ose 
® car, pride of youth, I saw the shining of tuy 
.sword and gloriedin my race. Pursue the giory 
B oof our fathers, and be what they have been; 
® when Trermor lived, the first of men, and T_a- 
® thal the fether of heroes. They fought the bat 
rtie in their youth, and are the song of bards. O 
Oscar! bend the strong in arms: but spare the - 
feebie hand. Be thou a stream of many tices 
gainst the foes of thy peoples bur like the gale 
i that moves the grass to those who ask thine aid. 
|So Trenmor lived; such Trathel was; and such 
Fhas Fingal been. My urm was the support of the 
njured, and the weak rested behing the light- 
ming of my steel, 
| ‘© Oscar! Iwas young like thee, when lovely 
Fainasellis came: thatsun-beam ! that mu'd light 
lof tove! the daughter of Craca’st king! I then 
returned from Cona’s heath, and few were in 
amy train, A whiteesaiicd boat appeared far off; 
we saw it like amust thatrode un ocezn’s biast. 
it soon approached; we saw the fair. Her white 
foreast heaved with sighs. The wiad was in her 
poose dark hair; her rosy cheek had tears, 
Ps Daughter of beauty,’? calm J said, ** what sick 
is in that breast? Can I, young as lam, defend 
Phee, daughter of the sea? My sword js not un. 
Pratched in war, but cauntless is my hea-t.? 
| S* To thse I fly,”? with sighs she replied, * O 
phicf.of migity men! To thee I fly, chief of 
Rhells, supporter of the feeble hand! The king 


| ¢ What the Craca here mentioned was, is not, 
it this distance of time, easy to determine. ‘She 
Most probab'e opivion is, that it was one of the 
phetisnd isles. There is a story comerning a 
pawgntes of tay king of Cracain Sas siath beak, 
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ef Cenca’s eehoing isle owned me the sun-bea 
Bf his race. And often did the hills of Cromla 
reply to the sighs of love for the unhappy Faina. 
sollis. Sora’s chief beheld me fair; and loved 
the daughter of Craca. His sword is like a beam 
pf light upon the warrior’s side. But dark is hi 
bruw 3 aud tempests are in his soul. Ishun him. 
pn ihe roiling sea; but Sora’s chief pursues.”? 

** Rest thou,” I «said ‘6 bebind my shield; 9 
rest in peace, thou beam of light! The gloomy 
thief of Sura will fly, if Fingal’s arm is like hi 
ioul. In some lone cave I might conceal the 
lacghter of the sea! But Fingal never flies ; for | 
where the danger threatens, J rejoice in thestorm @; 
f spears.’? I saw the tears upon her cheek, | ff; 
untied Craca’s fair. h 

Now, like a dreadful wave afar, appeared th 
hip of stormy Borbar. His masts high-bende 
ver the sea behind their sheets of snow. White 
oll the waters on cither side. ‘The strength o | 
ican sounds. ** Come thou,’ I said, ** fron 
he rvar of ovean, thou rider of the storm. Par 
ake the feast within my hall. Itis the hous 
if strangers.? ** The maid stood trembling b 
ny side; he drew the bow: she fell. ** Uner 
ing is thy hand,’? 1 said, * but feeble was th @ 
oe.’s We fought, nor wezk was the strife o § 


lcath: He sunk beneath my sword. We lai 
henin two tombsof stones ; the unhappy child @ 
en of youth. ; 

Such have I been in my youth, O Oscer; b @ 
hou ke the age of Fingal. Never seek thebal @ 
_ te, nor shun it when it comes. Fillan and O: @ 
ar of the dark brown hairs ye children of th # 
ace; fly over the heath of roaring winds; an- 
jew the sons ‘of Lochlin. Far off I hear th 
wise of their fear, like the storms of echor 
‘ona, Go; that they may not fiy my swol 
long the waves of the norte §=For many chi¢” 
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ef Erin’s race lie here un the dark bed of death. 
The children of the storm are low ; the sons at 
echoing Cromla.” 

The heroes flew like two dark clouds; twa 
jark clouds that are the chariots of ghosts; when 
air’s dark chtidren come to frighten hapless men, 
_ It wasthen that Gaul, thesonof Murni, stood 
ike aruckinthe night. His spcar is glittering | 
othe stars; hls voice like manystreams, ‘Son 
of battle?’ cried the chief, “¢O Fingal, king of 
shells! let the bards of many songs soothe Ertn’s 
friends to rest. And, Finge!, sheath thy sword 
of death ; and let thy people fight. We wither 
yway withuut our fame; for our king is the oniy 
greaker of shields. When m rning riscs on our 
uills, behold at a distance our deeds. Let Loche 
in feel the sword of Morni’sson, that bards may 
sing of me. Such was the custom heretofore of 
Wingal’s noble race. Such was thine own, thou 
xing of swords, in batties of the spear.” 
| * O son of Morni,’* Fingal replied, “I g*ory 
jn thy fame. Fight: but my spear shall be near 
lo aid thee in the midst of danger. Raisc, raise 
ES voice, sons of the song, and Jul! me into rest. 
flere wi.l Fingal lie amidst the wind of night. 
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+ Gaul, the son of Morni, was chief of a tribe 
-bat disputed long the pre-eminence with Fingal 
umself. They were reduced at iast to obedience, 
ind Gaul, froman enemy, turned Fingal’s best 
niend and greatest hero, His character is some. 
hing Uke that of Ajax in the Ilieds a here of 
more strength than conduct in battle. He was 
wery tond of military fame, and here he demands 
he next battle to himself. The poet, by an 
ar{liice, removes Fingal, that his return may be 
pbe more magnificent, 
2 


ie 
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And if thou, Agandecca, art near, amone the J 

ehildren of thy land 5 if hou sittest on a blast of | 
‘sind among the high-shrowded masts of Leche 
ling come to my dreams|], my fair one, atid 
shew thy bright face to my soul.” | 
Many a voice and mary a harp in tuneful 
saunds arose. Of Fingal’s noble deeds they sung, } 
and of the noble race of the hero, And some. } 
times on the lovely sound was heard the name § 
of the now mournful Ossian. | 
Often have I fought, and often won in battles ; 
ef the spear. But blind, and tearful, and forlorn @ 
Inow walk with littl men. O Fingal, with | 
thy race of battle I now behold thee not! The @ 
wild rnes feed upon the green tombef the mighty | 
king cf Morven! Blest be thy soul, thou king J 
“ie wa, thou most renowned oa the hills of J 

Song { / 
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f' The poet prepares ua forthe dream of Fing: 
in the next buok, 
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® oOo ui 
Fingal: 
AN ANCIENT EPIC POEM, 


THE ARGUMENT. 


he action of the poem being suspended by night, 
Ossian takes that opportunity to relate hisown 


_ actions at the lakcof Leguy, and his courtship 
- of Everaliin who was the mother of Oscar, and 


had died some time before the expedition of 
Fingal intu Ireland. Her ghost appears to 
hiin, and tells him that Oscar, who had been 
sent, the beginning of the night, to observe 
the enemy, was engaged with an advazced 
p:rty and almost overpowered. Ossian re- 
lieves his son; and an alarm is given to Fine 
gal of the approach of Swaran. The king 
rises, Calls his army together, and, as he had 
promised the preceding night, devolves the 
command on Gaul the son of Morni, while he 
himself, efter charging his sons to behave gal. 
lantly and defend his people, retires to a hill, 


_ from whence he could have a view of the 
battle. The battle joins; the poet relates 


ommeepserticasce 


: 


Oscar’s great actions. But when Oscar, in 
conjunction with his father, conquered in 
one wing, Gaul, who was attacked by Swaran 
iM persun, was On the point of retreating in 
tre other. Fingal sends Ullin his bard te 
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eiitouraze him: with a war song, but notwi 
standing, Swaran prevails; and Gaul an 
his army are obliged to give wav. Fing; 
descending from the hill, rallies them agair 
Suaran desists from the pursuit, possess 
himse!f of a rising ground, restores the rank 
and wails the approach of Fingal. The king, 
haying -encouraged his men, gives the ne- 
‘ €essary orders, and renews the battle. 
chullin, who, with his friend Connal, a 
Carril his bard, had retired to the cave of ‘Tu 
hearing the noise, came to the brow of t 
hill, which overlooked the field of battl 
where he saw Fingal engeged with the enemy, 
He, being hindcred by Connal from joining 
¥ingal, who wus himse'f upon the paint of 
obtaining a complete victory, sends Carril ta | 
congratulate that hero of his success. oe 


QO 


BOOK IV}- 


AL7 HO comes with her songs from the moun: | 
tain, like the bow of the showery Lenat 
It is the maid of the voice of love. The whit 


t Fingal being asleep and the action suspended § 
by night, the puet introduces the story of hit J 
courtship ot Everallin the daughter of Branno § 
‘The episode is necessary to clear up scveral pas: § 
sages that follow in the pocm; at the same tint § 
that it naturally brings on the actionoy the book § 
which miay he supposed to begin about the mid @ 
dle of the third night from the opening of thi 
poem. This book, as many vf Ossian’s othe @ 
compositions, is addressed to the beautiful Mal | 
vina the danghter of Toscar. She appears tt § 
have been in love with Oscar, and to have affect § 
ej the company of the father after the death § 
the son, ' 


| 19 

‘gpmed daughterof Toscar. Often hast thoa 
heard my ene often given the tear of beauty- 
Dost thou cometo the battles of thy people ; and 
to hear the actions of Oscar? When shall I cease 
to mourn, by the streams of the echoing Conat 
My years have passed away iu battle, and my 
‘age is darkened with sorrow. 

_ Daughter of the hand of snow! I was nots@ 
mournful! and blind! I was not so dark and for- 
forn, when Everallin loved me!  Everallia 
with the dark-brown hair, the white-bosomed 
love of Cormac. A thousand heroes sought the 
maid, she denied her love to a thousand; the 
sons of the sword were despised: for graceful im 
her eyes was Ossian. 

I went, in suit of the maid, to Lego’s sable 
surge: twelve of my people were there, the sone 
of the streamy Morven. ‘We cameto Branno, 
friend of strangers: Eranno of the sounding 
mail. ** From whence,”? he said, ** are the 
arms of steel? Not easy to win is the maid, that 
has denied the blue eyed sons of Erin. But blest 
be thou, O son of Fingal. Happy is the maid 
that waits thee. Though twelve daughters of 
beauty were mine, thine were the choice, thou 
son of fame!?? Then he opened the hall of the 
maid, the dark-haired Everailin. Joy kindled 
in our breasts of steel and blest the maid of 
Branno. 

Above us onthe hill appeared the people of 
stately Cormac. Eight were the herues of the 
chief; and the heath flanied with their arms. 
There Colla, Durra of the wounds, there mighty 
Poscar, and Tago, there Frestal, the victorious 
stood; Dairo of the happy deeds, and Dala ihe 
Sa mere een 9 narrow Way, se oth 

amed in the hand of Curmac, and graceful was 
the look of the hero. a oe ee 


Eight were the heroes of Ossian; Ullin storuiy 
€ 
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“a2 of wats Mullo of the generous deeds; th 
mobic, the graceful Scelacha; Oglan, and Cer. 
dal the wrathful, and Dumarican’s brows o 
écath. And why should Ogar be the last; § 
wide renowned on the hills of Ardven? 

Ogar met Dala the strong, face to face, on th 

id of heroes. The battle of the chiefs was lik 
the wind on océan’s foamy waves. The dag 
is remembered by Ogar; the weapon which h 
loved ; nine times he drowned it in Dala’s sid 
‘The stormy battle turned. Three times IJ pierc 
Cormac’s shield: three times he broke his spea 
But, unhappy youth of love! I cut his hea 
away. Five times I shook itby the lock. Th 
friends of Cormac fied. 

Whoever would have told me, lovely maid 
when then I strove tn battle; that blind, fo 
s2ken, and forlorn I now should pass the nigh 
firm ought his mail to have been, and unmatch 
his arm in battle. 


me}; of Everaliin were my thourhts, when sh 
in all the tight of beauty, and her biuve eyes 10il- 
ing in tears, stood on a cloud before my sight © 
aud spoke with fecble voice. : 


+ The poet addresses himself to Malvina the | 
daughter of ‘Toscar, ; 

ii The poet returns to this subject. If one — 
@ould fix the time of the yearin which the action | 
of the poem happened, from the scene described | 
here, I should be tempted to place itim autumns © 
The trees shed their leaves, and the winds are | 
variable, both which circumstances agree with ~ 
that season of the year. : 
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_*t © Ossian, rise and save my son; save Oseary 
hiefof men. Near theredoak of Lubar’s streat, 
.¢ fights with Loch!in’s sons.”? She sank into 
ier cloud again. I clothed me with my steel. 
sly spear supported my steps, and my rattling 
xmourrung. J hammed, as I was wontin dan- 
wer, the songs of heroes of old. Like distant 
hunderG Lochlin heard; they fled; my son 
pursued, 

Icalled him like a distant stream. ‘** My son 
‘eturn over Lena. No further pursue the foc,”* 
i said, ** though Ossian is behind thee.” He 
‘ame, and lovely in my ear was Oscar’s sound. 
mg stecl, ‘© Why didst thou stop my hand,” he 
aid, ** till death had covered all? For dark ard 
Ireadful by the stream they met thy son and 
Tillan. They watched the terrors of the night. 
Jur swords have conquered some. But as the 
ivinds of night pour the ocean over the white 
sands of Mora,so dark advance the sons of Loch. 
an over Lena’s rustling heath. The ghosts of 
Night shrick afar; and I have seen the metcors 
of death. Let me awake the king of Morven, 
4c that smiles in danger; for he is like the sun 
of heaven that rises in a storm.’ 

_ Tinga! hal started from a dream, and leaned 
’ ‘Trenmor’s shield; the dark-brown shield of 


tree PaaS 


@ Ossian gives the reader a highidea of him™ 
elf. His very song frightens the enemy. This 
dassage resembles one in the eighteenth MTliad, 
where the voice of Achilles frightens the Tros 
ans from the body of Patroclus. 

(crowd 
Forth march’d the chief, and distant from the 
High on the rampart rais’d his yaice alnad. 
to high his brazen voice the hero rear’d, 
Rusts drep their arms and tremble as they fear’d. 
5 PUPE. 
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dis fathers; which they hed lifted of old in th. 
battles of theirrace. ‘J he hero had seen in ni 
rest the mournful form of Agandecca; she cam | 
from the way of the ocean, and slowly, lonely 
moved over Lena. Her face was pale like th 
inist of Cromlas and dark were the tears uf he 
cheek. She often raised her dim hand fiom he 
robe; her robe which was of the clouds of th 
deserts; she raised her dim hand over Fingal 
and turned away her silent eyes. 

“* Why weeps the davgier of Starno,” sai 
Fingal, witha sigh? ‘¢ Why is thy face so pale. 
thou daughier of the clouds?’” She depaiteda | 
the wind of Lena; and left him in the midst ¢ 
the night. She mourned the sons of her peopl 
that were to fall by Fingal’s hand. 5 

The hero started from rest, and still behel 
her in hissoul. The sound of Oscar's steps ag 
proached, The king saw the pray shicld on, 
‘side. Forthe faint beam of the morning cam 
over the waters of Lilin. 

‘6 What dothe foes m their fear !?’ s7id th’ 
rising king of Murven. * Or fiy they throug: 
ocean’s foam, or wait they the battle of steel 
But why should Fingal ask? I hear their voice 
on the’ early wind. Fly over Lena’s heath, | 
Oscar, and awake our friends to battle.” 

The king stood by the stone cf Lubar; an’ 
thrice raised his terrible voice. The deer starte 
from the fountains of Cromla. and all the roc 
shook on their hH!s. Like the noise of a bur 
dred mountain-streams, that burst and roar, af 
foam ; like the cicuds that gather to a tempe_ 
ou the blue face of the sky 3 so meet the sunsi 
the desert, round the terrible voue of FPinga 
For pleasant was the voice of the king or Mo” 
¥en to the warriors cf his land: often had f 
ted them to battle, onc veturusd with the spor | 
Gf Vae icc. 
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6 Come to batile,”? said the king, “ ye clitlé. 
cen of the storm. Come ta the death of thou- 
sands. Combhal’s son willsee the fight. My 
sword shall wave on that hill, and be the shield 
of my people, But never may you need it, 
warriors, while the son of Morni fights, the 
chief of mighty men. He shall lead my batile; 
that his fame may ris¢ in the song. O ye ghosts 
of heroes dead! ye riders of the storm of Crome - 
la! receive my falling people with joy, and bring 
them to your hills. And may the blast of Lena 
carry them over my seas, that they may come 
to my silent dreams, and delight my soul in 
test. 

_ $6 Fillan and Oscar, of the dark-brown hair, 
fair Ryno, with tne pointed stecl! advance witiz 
valour to the fights; and behold the son of Morni. 
Let your swords be like his in the strife: and 
behold the deeds of his hands. Protect the 
friends of vour father! and remember the chicts 
ofold. Mychildren, 1 shall see you yet though 
here ye should failin Erin. Soon shall ourenid, 
EE ghosts meet in a cloud, and fly over the 
ills of Cona.* 

Now like a dark and stormy cloud, edzed 
round with the red lightning of heaven, 2nd 
fiying westward from the morning’s beam, the 
king of hills removed. Terrible is the light of 
his armour, and two spears are in his hand. His 
Bray bair falls on the wind. He often tooks 
back on the war. Three hards attend the son 
of fame, to carry his words to the heroes. 
High on Cromla’s side he sat, waving the light- 
hing of his sword, and as he waved we moyed. 

Joy rose in Oscar's face. His cheek is red. 
His eye sheds tears. The sword is a beam of 
dre in his hand. He came, and smiling, spoke 
© Ossian. ‘€O ruler of the ficht of stee!} my 
‘@ther, hear thy sen, Retire ita Morvea’s 
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tnighty chief; and sive me Ossian’s fame. And | 
if here I falls my king, remeniber that breast of | 
snow, that lonely sun-beam of my love, the 
white handed daughter of Toscar. For, with | 
red cheek from the rock, and benditg over the. 
Sticam, her soft hair flies about herbosom, as | 
sle pours the sigh for Gscar. Tell her lIamon | 
my hills a lightly bounding son of the winds | 
that hereafter, in a cloud, 1 may meet the lovely _ 
xnaid of Toscar.”? 

** Raise, Oscar, rather raise my tomb. I will 
not yieldthe fight to thee. For first and bloodiest ; 
jn the war my arm shall teach thee how to fight, 

Sut, remember, my son, to place this sword, . 
this bow, and tie hork of my deer, within that J 
«ark and narrow house, whose mark is one gray 
stone. Oscar, I have no love to leave tothe care § 
of niy sons for graceful Everallin is no more, 7 
the lovely daughter of Branno.” é 

Such were our words, when Gaul’s loud voire 9 
came growing on the wind. He waved on high the | 

sword of his father, and rushed to death and 9 
wounds, 

“is waves white-bubbling over the deep come @ 
sweiling, roaring on; us rocks of ooze mectt § 
ruaring waves: so foes attacked and fought, | 

Man met with man, and stecl with steel. | 
Shields sound; men fall. As a hundred ham 4 
qers on the son of the furnace, so rose, so rung | 
their swords. 

Gaul rushed on like a whirlwind in Ardven. 
tne destruction of heroes is on his sword, Swa= 
tan was like ihe fire of the desert in the echoing | 
heath of Gorinal. How can I give to the song § 
the death of many spears? My sword rose highy § 
and flamedin the strife of blood. And, Oscars g 
texrible wert thou, my best, my greatest son! I 
tewiced in my aocret soul, when lis sword J 

* 


* 
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flamed over the elsin. ‘They fied amain througit 
Lena’s heath: and we pursued and slew. As 
stones that bound from ruck to rock; as axes 
in echoing woods; as thunder rolls from hill to 
hitlin dismal broken peals; 80 blow succeeded 
to blow, and death to death, from the Band of 
Oscart and mine. 

Bat Swaran closed round Morni’s son, as the 
streneth of the tide of Inisture. The king half 
rose from his bill at the sight, and half assumed 
the spear. “ Go, Ullin, go, my aged bard,’’ 
begun the king of Morven. * Remind ihe mighty 
Gzulof battle; remind himof his fathers. Sup= 


port the yielding fight with song; for song cn~ 
» livens war.?? Tali Ulin went, with steps of age, 


and spoke to the king of swords. 

** Son] of the chief of generous steeds! h’gh- 
bounding king of spéars. Strong arm in every 
perlious tuil. Hard heart that never yields. Chief 


¢ Ossian never fails to give a fine character to 
his beloved son, His speech to his father is that 
of ahere; it contains the submission due to a 
parent, and the warmth that becomes a young 
warrior, ‘here is a propriety in dwelling here 
on the actions of Oscar, as the beautiful Mal-* 


_ vina, to whom the book is acdressed, was in love 


with that hero. 
{| The war-Song of Ullin varies from the rest 


| of the poem in the versification. It runs down 


like a torrent; and consists almost entirely of 
epithets. The custom of encouraging men in 
battle with extempore rhymes, has been carried 
down almost to gurowntimes. Severalof thse 
War-songs are extant, hut the most of theni zre 
ooly a groupe of epithets, without beauty or hate 


| Mony, utterly deeutute of pectical merit. 
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ef the pointed arms of death. Cut down the foe; 
let no white sail bound round dark Inistore. Be 
thine arm like thunder, thine eyes like fire, | 
thy heart of solid rock. Whirlround thy sword — 
asa metcor at night, and lift thyshield like the 
flame of death. Sonof the chief of generous 
steeds, cut down the foe. Destroy..”? Thehero’s * 
heart beat high. But Swaran came with battle. — 
Ile cleft the shield of Gaul in twain; and the _ 
sons of the desert fied. 
Now Fingal arose in his might, and thrice he © 
reared his voice. Cromla answered around, and 
the sons of the desert stood still. They bent — 
their red faces to earth, ashamed at the presence — 
of Fingal. He came like a cloud of rain in the | 
days of the sun, when slow it roils on the hill, 
and fields expect the shower. Swaran beheid — 
the Lerriole king of Morven, and stopped in the 
tmaidst of his course. Dark he Ieaned-on his 
spear, rolling his red eyes around. Silent and — 
tall he seemed as an oak on the banks of Lubar, 
which had its branches blasted of oid by the 
lightning of heaven. It bends over the streain, 
and the gray moss whistles in the wind: so 
stood the king. Then slowly he retired to the 
rising heathof Lena. Histhousands pour aronnd 
the hero,‘and the darkness of battle gathers on 
the hill. : 
Fingal, like a beam from heaven, shone in the 
maidst of his people. His heroes gather around 
him, and he sends forth the voice of his power. 
sé Raise my standard¢ on high. Spread them © 
on Lena’s wind, like the flan.esof an hundred 
hills. Let them sound on the winds of Erin,and | 
re:nind us of the fight. Ye sons of the roaring | 
er 
+ Th’ imperial ensign, which full bigh advance 
nang lice a macr streaming to the wind. 
CRUDE ES BO MILTON 
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_ streams, that pour froma thousand hilfs, be neat 
the king of Morven; attendto the words of his 
pewen Gaul, strongest arm of death! O Oscar, 
of the future fights! Connal, son of the bluc steel 
of Sora! Dermid of the dark-brown hair! and 
Ossian king of many songs, be near your father’s 
arm !?* @ 

We reared the sun-beam/! of battle ; thestand« 
ard of the king. Each hero’s soul exulted with ~ 
joy, a3, waving it flew on the wind. It was 

studded with gold above, 2s the blue wide shell 
Fthe nightly sky. Each hero had his standard 
_ too; and each his gloomy men. 
_  Behold,’? said the king of generous shetls, 
-€ how LEochlin divides on Lena. They stand 
- like broken clouds on the hill, or an half cone 
sumed grove of oaks; when we see the sky 
through its branches, and the meteor passing be- 
hind. Let every chief among the friends of Fine 
gal take a dark troop of those that frownso high; 
nor let a son of the echoing groves bound on the 
wares of Inistore.” 

‘© Mine,” said Gaul, ** be the seven chiefs that 
came from Lano’s lake,’? €* Let Inistore’s dark 
King,’’ said Oscar, ** come to the sword of Os. 
Sian’s son.’? €* "Yo mine the king of Iniscon,” 
said Connal, ** heart of steel !+? ** Or Mudan’s 
chief or 1,’ s2id brown-haired Dermid, “ shall 
sicep on clay-cold earth.” Miy choice, though 
now so weak and dark, was Terman’s battling 
king; I promised with my hand to win the 
hero’s dark-brown shield. ‘ Blest and victoe 
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}] Fingal’s standard was distingushed by the 
name of sun-beam 3 probably on account of its 
bright-colour, and its being studded with gold. 
To begin a battle is expressed, in old Composite 
ton, by hifties of the synebenan 
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sieus be my chiefs,” said Fingal of the mildest @ 
look 3 ** Swaran king of roaring waves, thou ar 
the choice of Fingal.”? 

Now, likean hundred different winds that pour 
thro’ many vaies 3 divided, dark, the suns of the 
hill advance.!, und Cromia echeed around. Je 

How can | relate the deaths when we closed in _ 
the strife of our steel ? O daughter of Toscar! — 
bloody were our hands! The gloomy ranks of — 
Lochlin fell like the banks of the roaring Cona, | 
Our arms were victorious on Lena; each chief | 
fulfilled his promise. Besidethe murmurof Brans ~ 
no théu didst often sit, Omaid! whenthy white | 
bosom rose frequent, like the down of the swan 
when stow she suils the lake, end sidelong winds © 
are blowing. Thou hastseen the sunf retirered _ 
and stow behind his cloud; night gathering round © 
onthe mountain, while the unfrequent blast|j 
roaredin narrow vales. At lengththerain beats 
hard: and thunder yolls in peals, Lightening 
glances on the rocks, Spirits ride on beams of fire, 
And the strength of the mountain -streams] 


4 Above the rest the sun, who never lies, 

Foretels the change of weather in the skies, 

For if he rise, unwilling to his race, 

Clouds on his brow, and spots upon his face, 

Or if thro’ mists he shovt his suilen beams, 

Frugati of light, in loose and straggling streams, 

Suspect a drisling day. ’ DRYDEN. 

ii For ere the rising winds begin to roar, : 

"the working seas advance to wash the shore 3 

Soit whispers run along the leafy wood, 

And mountains wiistle to the murni’ring flond. 
DRYDEN, 

Y The rapid rains, descending from the hitis, 

‘Lo rolling torrents swell the creeping rills. 
DRYDEN, 
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ame roaring down the hills.” fuch was the 
toise of battle, niaid of the arms of snow. Why 
jaughter of the hill, that tear? the maids of 
socblin have caussto weep. The people oftheir 
country fell, for bloody was the blue stecl of the 
ace of my heroes. But 1 am sad, forlorn, and 
‘lind; and no more the companion of heroes. 
Jive, lovely maid, to me thy tears, for I have 
cen the tombs of all my frieuds. 
, It was then by Fingal’s hand a hero fell, to 
ais grief. Gray-haired he rolledin the dust, and 
ifted his faint eyesto the king. ** Andis it by 
nethou hast fallen,’”? said the son of Comhal, 
* thou friend of Agandecca! I saw thv tears*for 
he maid of my love in the hat!s of the b'oody 
jtarno. Thou hast been the foe of the foes of 
ny love, and hast thou fallen by my hand? 
Raise, Ullin, raise the grave of the son of Ma- 
hon, and give his nameto the sonzof Agan- 
Yecca; for dear to my soul hast thou heen, thou 
darkly dwelling maid of Ardven. 
| Cuchultin, from the cave of Crom!a, heard the. 
Moise of (he troubled war. He called to Connal 
thief of swords, and Carril of other times. The 
gray-haired heroes heard his voice, and took 
heir aspen spears. They came,-aud saw the 
tide of battle, like the crowded waves of the 
cean; when the dark wind blows from the deep, 
and rolis the billows throuch the sandy vale. 
' Cuchullin kindled at the sight, and darkness 
‘yathered on-his brow. His hand ison the sword 
pf his fathers: his red rolling eyes on the foe. 
ifie thrice attempted to rush to battle, and thr:-ce 
did Connal stop him. ‘* Chief of the isle of 
inist,’’ he said, ** Fingal subdues the foe. Seek not 
§ partof the fame of the king; himself is like 3 
storm.?? 

*¢ Then, Carril, go,’*1eptied the chief, * and 
erect the king of Morven. When Lochlin falls 


serctapeces oe rgracear: 
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quay Eke a stream after rain, andthe noise of 
battle is over, then be thy voice sweet in*his eg 
to praise the king of swords. Give him th 
sword of Caithbat ; for Cuchullin is worthy n 
more to lift the arms of his fathers. ‘ 

s* But, O ye ghosts of the Jonely Cromla! y 
souls of the chiefs that are no more! be ye th 
companions of Cuchullin, and talk to him in th 
cave of his sorrow. ‘For never more shall I be 


like a beam that has shone ; like a mist that fled 
away, when the blast of the morning came, ant 
brightened the shaggy side of the hill. Connal 
talk of arms no more: departed is my fame. M 
sighs shall be on Cromia’s wind, till my footstep 
cease to be seen. And thou, white-bosom’d 
Bragela, mourn over the fall of my fame; far, 
vanquished, I will never retura to thee, thou 
gtr-beam of Dunscaich,’? ; 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


fCuchullin and Connal still remain on the hit 
» Fingal and Swaran meet; the comhat is de- 
» scribed. Swaran is overcome, bound and de. 
i livered over as a prisoner to the care of Ossian, 
| and Gaul the son of Morni; Fingal, his young. 
) er sons, and Oscar, still pursue the enemy. 
} The episore of Orla, a chicfof Lochlin, whe 
| was mortally wounded in the battle, js intro. 
)} duced. Fingal, touched with the death ¢ f Orla, 
orders the pursuit to be discontinued; and 
calling his sons togetber, he is informed that 
: Ryno, the youngest of them, was killed. He 
' laments his death, hears the story of Lamderg 
» and Geichossa, and returns towards the place 
where he had left Swaran. Carril who had 
, been sent by Cuchuilin to congratulate Fingal 
, On his victory, comes in the mean time to Ose 
sian, Theconversation of the two poets closes 
the action of the fourth day, 


BOOK Vt. 


F ow Connal on Cromla’s windy side, spoke 
tothe chiefof the nohle car. Why that 
gloom, son of Semo? Our friends are the mighty 


+The fourth day still continues. The poet by 
putting the narration in the mouth of Connal, 
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ia battle, And renowned art thou, O warrior 
many were the deaths of thy stccl. Often has 
Bragela met with b'uc-rollingeyes of joy, often” 
has she met her hero, returning in the midst of 
the valiant; when his sword was red with 
slanghters and his foes silent in the fields of the 
tomb. Pleasant to her ears were thy bards, when 
thine x tions rose in the song. : 

But beho!d the king of Morven! Ife moves 
below like a pillar of fire. His strength is like 
the stream of Lubar, or the wind of the echoing. 
Cromla; when the branchy forests of night are 
overturned. 

*¢ Happy are thy people, O Fingal, thine arr 
shall fight thelr battles! thou artthe first in thei | 
dangers ; the wisestin the days of their peace 
Thou speakest and thy thousands obcy; ane 
armies tremble at the sound of thy steel. Hap. 
PY ate thy people, Fingal, chief of the lonely 

ills. 

“6 Who is that so dark and terrible, coming ir 
the thunder of his course? who is it bat Star. 
no’s son to meet the king of Morven? Behols 
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who still remained with Cachullin on the sids 
of Cromla, gives propricty to the praises of Fin 
gal. The beginning of this book, in the original 
is one of the most beautifal parts of the poem 
The versification is regular and full, and agr 
very well with the sedate character of Connal 
No poet has adapted the cadence of his vers 
more to the temper of the speaker, than Ossiai 
has done. It ismore than probable that th 
whole poem was originallpdesigned to be sun; 
to the harp, as the versification Is so various, ams 
so much suited to the diferent passions of th 
human mind, 
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the batt!e of the chiefs: it is like the storm of 
the occau, when two spirits mect far distant, 
and contend for the rolling ef the wave. ‘The 
hunter hears the noise on his hills and secs the 
high billows advancing to Aréven’s shore.” 
Such were the words of Connal, when the 
heroes met in the midst of their failing pcople. 
‘There was the clang of arms! there every blow, 
like the hundred hammers of the furnace! Terri- 
Ule is the battle of the kings, and horrid thelcok - 
oftheireyes. Their dark-brown shiclds are cleft 
in twain; and their steel flies, broken, from their 
helmets. They fling their weaponsdown. Each 
rushes} to the grasp of his-fce. Their sinewy 
arms bend round each other: they turn from 
Side to side, and strain and stretch their large 
spreading limbs below. But when the pride of 
itheir strength arose, they shvok the hill with 
their beels; rocks tumble from their places on 
thigh ; the green-headed bushes are overturned. 
‘Av length the strength of Swaran fell; and the 
king of the groves is bound. 

» TVhus have I seen on Coua; (but Cona I bes 


‘hold no more) thus have I seen two dark hills 


prev ed from their place by the strength of the 


F 


& 


} This passage resembies one in the twenty~ 
third Thad. 

Close nies above their heads and arms are 
mint 5 

‘Below their planted fect a distance fixt; 

pNow to the grasp each manly body bends 

Toe bumid sweat from ewry pore descends = 
‘Their bones resuund withblows; sides, shoulde 
ers, thighs, 

Swell ty cach gripe, and biocody tumours rise, 
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@urst'ng stream. They turn from side to sd 
and their tall oaks meet one auvther on high 
‘Then they fall together with ali their rocks an 
trees. The streams are turned by their sides 
aid the red ruin is secn afar : 

6¢ Sons of the king of Moiven,” said the nobk | 
Fingal, ** guard the king of Lochhin; tor he ij 
strong as his thousand waves. His hand i 
taught to the battle, and his race cf the times 0 
old. Gaul, thou first of my heroes, and Ossia 
King of songs, attendthe friend of Agandecce 
and raise to joy his grief. But, Oscar, Fillan 
aud Ryno, ye children of the race! pursue th 
rest cf Lochlin over the heath of Lena; that n 
vesse] may hereaater bound on the da: k-roilin 
waves Of inisiore.’2- 

‘They flew ike lighthing over the heath, H 
slowly moved as a cloud of thunder when tk 
sultry piain of summer is sii¢mt. His sword 
befure wim as a sun-beam, terrible as the strcan 
ing meteor cf night. ie came toward a chicf¢ . 
Loucilin, and spoke to the son of the wave. q 

Whois that Hike a cloud at the rock of tl | 
roaring stream ? Hecannot bound cversts courét | 
yet stately is the chief! his bossy shield 1s ¢ @ 
his side 5 and his spear like the tree of the descr @ 
Youth of the dark brown hair, art thow of Fir 4 
gal’s foes??? F 
. “Tama son of Lochiin,’* he cries, §* ar 
shang is my arm in war. My spouse 1s wee — 
ing at home, but Orla} will never return.” 


a LLL CL III 


+ The story of Orla is so beautiful and affer q 
gng in the original, that many are in possess) | 
ef itin the north of Scotland, who never hear 
sy lable more ofthe poem, tt varies tl.¢ artic 
and awakes the altenion of the reader, wh 


S 


| & Or fights or yields the hero,” said Fingal of 
he noble deeds, ** foes do not-conquer in my 
resence ; but my friends are renowned in the 
all. Son of the wave, follow me; partake the 
zast of my shells; pursue the deer of my de- 
ert ; and be the friend of Fingal.” ~ 
6 No,” said the hero, ‘I assist the feeble: 
ay strength shall remain with the weak 1n arms. 
Ay sword has been always unmatched, O war- 
ior: let the king of Morven yield.”* : 

S67 never yielded, Orla! Fingal never yielded 
> man. Draw thy sword and chuse thy foe, 
fany are my heroes.” 

$6 And does the king refuse the combat?” said 
irla of the dark-brown hair. ‘** Fingal is a 
atch for Orla: and he alone of all his race, 
ut, king of Morven, if I shall fall; (as one 
me the warrior mest die;) raise my tomb in 
ie inidst, and let it be the greatest on Lena, 
ind send, over the durk-blue wave, the swoid 
f Orla to the spouse of his love, that she nicy- 
lew it to her son, with tears, to Kindle his soul 
) war.?? 

*© Son of the mournful! tale,’ said Fingal, 
why dost thou awaken my tears? One cay 
ie Warriors must dic, and the children see their 
seless arms in the hall. But, Orla, thy tomb 
lall rise, and thy white-bosomed spouse weep 
ver thy sword.” 

*¢ They fought on the heath of Lena, but 
thle was the arm of Orla. The sword of Fin. 
al descended, and cleft his shield in twain. It 
il and glittered on the ground, as the moon on 
te stream of night. 

th STI 


e expected nothing but languorin the conduct 


ithe poem, as the great action was 6 Yer mm tk 
mgu st of Swaram . . 
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“¢ King of Morven,” said the hero, * lift ¢ 
sword and pierce my breast. Wounded ¢ 
faint from battle, my friends have left me 
The mournful tule shall come to my love on t 
banks of the streamy Loda; when she is a 
in the woods; and the rustling blast in 
leaves.”? 

*¢ No ;?? said the king of Morven, *¢ I y 
never wound thee, Orla, On the hanks of Leda. 
her see thee escaped from the hands of war. 
thy gray-haired father, who, perhaps, is bli 
with age, hear the sound of thy voice in his he 
With joy let the hero rise, and search for his s 
with his hands.’? 

*¢ But never will he find him, Fingal ;?* 
the youth of the streamy Loda. ** On Le 
heath I shalldic; and foreign bards will talk 
me. My broad ovlt covers my wound of deat 
And now I give it tothe wind.” 

The dark blood pourcd from his side, he { 
pale on the heath:of Lena. Fingal bends o: 
him as he Gies, and calls his younger heroes. _ 

S* Oscar and Fillan, my sous, raise high | 
memory of Orla. Here let the dark-haired hi 
rest, far from the spouse of his love. Here 
him rest in his narrow house, far from the sou 
ef Loda. ‘Ihe sons of the feeble will find | 
tow. at home, but will not beable to bend it. 
faithful dogs how! on his hills, and his bo 
which he used to pursue, rejoice. Fallen ist 
oe of battle; the mighty among the valiant 

ow! % e 

“6 Exalb thy-voice, and blow the horn, ye 5 
of the king cf Morven? let us go beck to: 
yon, and send the night awayin song. Fi 
Oscar, and Ryno, fly over the heath of Le 
Where, Ryno, art than, young son of f 
Thou art not wont to be the last to ans 
thy father"? : 


e¢ Ryno,’® said Ullin first of bards, is with 
he awful forms of his fathers. With Trathal 
cing of shiclds, and ‘Trenmor of the mighty 
leeds. ‘The youth fs low, the youth is pale, he 
jes on Lena’s heath.’’ : 

6¢ And fellthe swiftest in the race,’”® said the 
ting, ‘the fizst to bend the bow? Thou scarce 
sast been known to me: Miep A young Ryno 
‘all? Butsleep thou softly on Lena, Fingal shall 
won behold thee. Soon shall my voice be heard 
10 more, and my footsteps cease to be seen. The 
yards will tell of Fingal’s name; the stones will 
‘alk of me. But, Ryno, thou art low indeed, 
chou hast not received thy fame. Ullin, strike 
‘he harp for Ryno; tell what the chief would 
gave been. Farewell, thou first in every field. 
No more shall I direct thy'dart. ‘Thou that hast 
peen so fair; I behold thee not. Farewell.’? 

‘rhe tear is on the check of the king ; for ten 
fible was hisson in war, His son! that waslike 
a beam of fire by night on the hill; when the 
turests sink down in its course, and the travel. 
ler trembles at.the sound. 
_ “Whose fameis in that dark green tomb?!? 
begun the king of generous shells; ** four stones 
with their heads of moss stand there; and mark 
the narrow house of death. Near it let my Ry- 
no rest, and be the neighbour of the vaiiant. 
Perhaps some chief of fame is here to fly with. 
my son on clouds. O Ullin, raise the songs of 
pithertimes. Bring to memory the dark dwellers 
oithet»mb. If in the field of the valiant they 
never fied from danger, my son shall rest with 
them, far “rom his friendson the heattrot Lena? 

** Here,’ said the mouth of the song, ** here 
rest the firstof heroes, Silent is Lamderg} in 


a ae 
' § Lamh-dhearg signifies “ploody hand.? Gets 
E 
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this tomb, and Uliin king cf swords. And whe. 
soft smiling from her cioud, shews me her fae 
of love? Why, daughter, why so pale art thou, 
first of the maids of Cromla? Dost thou sle 
with the foes in battle, Gelchossa, white-b 
somed daughter of Tuatbal? Thou bast been the 
tove of thousands, but Lamdeig was thy love 
lie came to Selma’s mossy towers, and, striking 
his dark buckler, spcke.?%au 2 

é Wheie is Gelchocsa, my love, the daught 
ef the noble Tuathal? 1 left herin the hail oj 
Selma, when I fought with the gloomy Ulfadda @ 
Return soon, O Lamderg, she said, for here Law 
in the midst of sorrow. Her white breast rose ; 
with sighs. Hercheck ws wet with tears. But | 
1 see her not coming to meet me; andto soothe § 
my soul after battle. Silent is the hall of my @ 
joy; 1 bear not the voice of the bard. Bran}: 
does not shake his chains at the gate, glad at thi ; 
coming of Lamderg. Where !s Gelchossa, ms { 
love, the mild daughter of the gencrous Tua: 
thal 7? 

s* Lamderg!*? says Ierchois the son of Aidon | 
*6 Gelchoss2 may be on Cromla; she and th | 
gnaids of the bow pursuing the flying deer!" 

£6 Ferchois !”’ replied the chief of Cromia, **n 4 
noise metts the ear of Lamderg. No sound i. 


chossa, § white legzed.? Tuathal, ‘surly.” U) | 
fadda, ‘long-beard.’ © Ferchois, ‘the conquere 
_ of men,’ 

{| Bran is acommon name of greyhounds ¢ 
this day. It is a custom in the north of Scotiane 
to give the names of the heroes mentioncd i 
this poem to their dogs; a proof that they @! j 
familiar tc tLe gar, and their fame general: 
kaown é ; 


t 
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‘the woeds of Lena. No deer fly ia my sight. 
9 panting dog pursues. I see not Ge.cbossa 
x love, fair as the fult.moon setting cn the hills - 
iCromia. Ge, Ferchois, goto Alladt, the gray 
fred son of the rock. His dwellin is in the 
icle of stones Uemay know of Geich ssa.” 
‘The son of Aidon went and spoke to the ear 
age. Allad; thou that dwellest in the rock, 
ou that tremblest alone, what saw thine cyes 
lare 27? 

* [ saw,” answered Allad the old, ** Ulin the 
a of Cairbar. He came like a cloud from 
iomla; and he hummed asurly song like a blast 
‘aleafiess wood. He entered the hall of Selma. 
Lamcerg,” he said, “* most dreadful of men, 
ht or sicld te UVilin.” “ Lamderg,” replied 
tichossa, “¢ the son of the battle is not here, 
fights Ulfadds mighty chief. Heis not here, 
ou first of men. But Lamderg never yie'ded. 
@will fight the son of Ceirber.”? 

‘Lovely art thou,” said terrible Ullm, ** daugh. 
*of the generous Tuathal. 1 carry thee to 
irtar’s halis. ‘Phe valiant shall have Gel. 
Ossa. ‘Three days I remain on Cromia, to 
ut that son of battle, Lamderg. On the fourth 
elchassa is mine, if the mighty Lamderg flies.” 
# Allad!?? snid the chief of Cramia, ** peace 
thy dreams in the cave. Ferchvis, sound the 
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N 
¢ Allad is plainly a druid; he is called the son 
the rock, from his dwellingin a cave; and the 
ecie of stones here mentioned i. the pale of the 
‘uidical tempie. He is here consulted as one 
ho had a supernatural Knowl-:dge of things, 
fe. tenecbat ne ae e came the ridiculous 
tion of the second sight, which satled 3 . 
ghlmds and Isles. a ae 
* 
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korn of Lameerg, that Ullin may hear on Cro: @ 
la. Lamdergli, like < roaring storm, ascend | 
the hill from selma. He hummed a surly so” 
as he went, like the noise of a failing strea 
He stood like a cl:ud on the bill, that vari 
form to the wind He rojled a stone, the 
of war. Ullin heard in Cairbar’s hall. 
hero heard, with jov, his foe, and took hi 
tneér’?s spear. A smile brightens his dark-bro« 
cheek, -s he places his sword by his side. T 
dacecr glittered in his hand. He whistled as_ 
went. a | 
* Ge’chossa saw the silent chief, asa wre: @ 
of mist zscending the hil!. She struck her wh: 
and heaving breast; and silent, tearful, fea 4 
for Lamderg. ' 
** Cairbar, hoary chief of shells,” said : @ 
maid of the tender hand; ** must bendtheb @ 
on Cromia ; for I sec the dark brown hinds. @ 
“6 She hastedupthehill. In vain! the gloo 7 
heroes fought. Why should I tell the king @ 
Morven how wrathfut heroes fight! Fie @ 
Uliin fell. Young Lamderg came all pale to | 
dauchter of gencrous Tuathal.? . 
*¢ What blood, mv love,” the soft haired +, 
man said, ** what b’ood runs dowa my w) 
rior's side !? ** It is Ultin’s blood,” the chief 
plied, ‘* thou fairer than the snow of Crom 
Gelchossa, let me rest here alitile whiie.?? 7 
mighty Lamderg died. 
«© Ard sleepest thou so soon on earth, O¢) 


i The reader will find this passage alte 
from what il was im the fragments of ane 
peetry. Itis delivered down very differently 7 
tradition, and the translator has chosen ‘7 
leading which sayours least of bombast. 4 
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© shady Cromia? Three days she mourned be. 
de her love. The hunters found her dead. 
Whey raised this tomb above the three. Thy 
pn, O king of Morven, may rest here witb ic. 
; ” 

And h.re my son shall rest,’* said Fingal, 
the noise of theirfame has reachedmy ears. Fii- 
‘mand Fergus! bring hither Oria; the pale - 
Oath of the stream o* Loda. Not ancqualied 
all Ryno lie in earth when Grla is by his sice. 
Weep, ye daughters of Morven; and ye maids of 
ae streamy Loda. Like atree they grew on the 
ils ; and they have fallen like the oak ¢ of the 
ssert ; when it lies across a stream, and withers 
ithe wind of the mountain. 

Oscar! chief of every youth! thou secst 
Ow they have fallen. Be thou, like them, on 
arth renowned, like them the song of bards. 
‘errible were their forms in hattie; but calm 
7as Ryno in the daysofpeace. Lie was like the 
y of the shower seen far distant on the stream, 
n the sun is setting on Mora, and silenceon 
he hill of deer. Rest, youngest of my sons, 
@st, O Ryno, on Lena. We too shall be no 
aore ; for the warrior one day must fall ” 

_ Such was thy grief, thou king of hills, where 
eee lay on earth. What must the eg: ief of Os. 
ian be, furthonthyselfartgone. I hearnotthy 
astant voice on Cona. My eyes perceive thee 
ot. Often forlorn and dark I sit at thy tomb; 
nd feelit with my hands. When [ think 1 
eu thy voice; it is but the blast of the desert. 


————-e aS the mountain oak 
Weis to the ax, till with a groaning sound 
tsinks and spreads its honours on the ground. - 
, POPE. 
3 
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Fingal has long since fallen asleep, the ruler c @ 
the war. ae f 
Then Gaul and Ossian sat with Swaran on th 
soft green banks of Luhar. I touched the hai @ 
ta please the king. But gloomy was his brov 9 
He rolled his red eyes towards Lena. The her 
mow ned his peaple. eH 
1 lifted my eyes to Cromla, and J saw the se @ 
of generous Semo. Sad and stow he retired fra & 
his hill towards the lonely cave of Tara. FE. 
saw Fingal victoious, and mixed his joy wit; 
grief. The sun is bright on his armour, ar # 
Connal slowly followed. They sunk behind tl 
hilllike two plilars of the fire of night: whe @ 
winds pursue them over the mountain, and th 
fiaming heath resounds. Besideast:eami of roa § 
ing foam his cave isin a rock. One tree bem § 
above it; and the rushing winds echo against i | 
sites. Here rests the chief of Dunsczaich, tl” 
son of gencrous Semo. His thoughts are on tl} 
battle he lost; and the tearis on lis cheek. F | 
miourned the departureof his fame, that fied lil | 
the mist of Cona. O Bragcla, thou art too fj 
remote to cheer the soul of the hero. But I 
himn sce thy bright form in his soul; that b, 
thoughts may return to the lonely sun-beam 
Dunscaich. , 
Who comes with the locks of age? It is ti @ 
son of song. Hail, Carril of otner times! t} 
woice is like the harp in the halis cf Tura. TI 
words are pleasant as the showerthat falls ontl 
fields of the sun. Carril of the times of ol 
why comest thou from the son of the genera 
Semon? 
*< Ossian, king of swords,” replied the bar 
s* thou hest raisest the sone. Long hast the 
been known to Carril, thou ruler ot battles. CF 
ten have I touched the herp to lovely Everalli §f 
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Thou too hast often accompanied my voice ia 
Branno’s hall of generous shells, And often, 
amidst our voices, was heard the mildest Ever- 
fallin. Oneday she sung of Cormac’s fall, the 
pyouth that died for her love. J saw the tears 
on her check, and on thine, thou chiefof men. 
Her soul wastouched for the unhappy, though she 
Joved him not. How falr among a thousand 
immaids was the daughter of the generous Bran« 
jno!?? 

_ Bring not, Carril,’? I replied, * bring not ~ 
ér memory to my mind. My soul must melt 
“at the rememherance. My eyes must have their 
‘tears. Pale in the earth is she, the softly blush- 
ing fair of my love. But sit thou on the heath, 
O bard, and let us hear thy voice. It is plea. 
‘sant as the gale of spring that sighs on the hun~ 
ter’s car; when he wakens from dreams of joy, 
ot has heard the mausic of the spirits of the 


aa 
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Fingal: 


AN ANCIENT EPIC POEM. 


SIIDTG AI 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Nightcomeson. Fingal gives a feast tchis army, 
at which Swaranis present. The king commands 
Ulin his bard to give the song of peace; a cuss 
tom always observedat theend of awar. Ullin 
relates the actions of Trenmor, great grandfather 
to Fingal, in Scandinavia, and his niarriage with. 
Inibaca, the daughter ofa king of Lochlin who § 
was ancestor to Swarans; which considcration, | 
together with his hemg brother to Agandecca, | 
with whom Fingal was in tove in bis youths 
induced thekingtorelease him, and permit him — 
to return, with the remains of his army, into | 

Lochlin, upon his promise of never returning | 

to Ireland in a hostile manner. ‘The night is — 

spentin settling Swaran’s departure, in songs of | 
bards, and in a conversation in which the story | 
of Grumal is introduced by Fingal. Morning | 
comes. Swarandeparts; Fingal gocs onahunt-_ 
ing party, and finding Cuchullinin the cave of | 

Tura conforts him, and sets sai}, the next day, | 

for Scotland 3 which concludes the pocm. : 


BOOK VI.+ 
HE clouds of night come rolling down,and 7 
2 reston Cromia’s dark brown steca. Thestars | 
of the north arise over the rolling of the waves | 


+ This book opens with the fourth night, and 
ends on the morning of the ciath diy. Thetime J 
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of Ulling they shew their heads of fire througa 
the flying mist of heaven. A distant wind roars 
in the wood ; but silent and dark is the plain of 
dexth. 

still on the darkening Lena arose in my ears 
the tuneful voice of Carril. He sung of the com- 
bpanions of eur youth, and the days of former 
years; when we met on the banks of Lego, and 
sont round the joy of the shell, Cromla, with 
is cloudy stceps answered to his voice. The 
s).osts of those he sung came in therustling hlasts. - 
‘They were seen to bend with juy towards the 
sound of their praisc. 

Be th« soul blest, O Carril, in the midst cf thy 
edd.ing winds. © that thou would come to my 
bail, when Lam alone by night! And thou dost 
come, my friend: I hear often thy light han« 
cu my nares when it hangs on the distant wall, 
and the lecble sound touches myear. Why dust 
thuu not speak to me in my grief, and teil when 
Ai shall behold my friends? But thou passest a- 
way in thy murmuring hiase: and thy wind 
y hisdles through the gray hair uf Ossian. i 

N avon the side of Mora the herees gathered 
ty the feast. A iheusand aged oaks are burning 
tothe wind. The strcag:h} of the shelis gues 


of ive days, five nights, and a part of the sixth 
day is takKcn up in the poem. Thescene lies in 
the heath of Lena, and the mountain Cromila on 
the coas: of Ulster. 

+ By the strength of the shell is meant the 
liquor the heroes drank; of what kind it was, 
cinnot he ascertained at this dis.ance of time, 
‘The transiator has met with sever. encient 
pocms,ethat mention wax-hghis and wine as 
cummon inthe halls of F nat Phe names of 
bvti are borrowed from the Latin, whith pliisly 
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found. And the souls of warriors brighten with | 
joy. But the king of Lochlin is silent, and so 
row rerd¢ns in the eyes of his pride. He ofien @ 
Safle toward Lena, and remembered that he & 

etl. 
¥ing! leaned on the shield of his fathers. His @ 
gray Iccks slowly waved in the wind, and elite @ 
tered to the beam of night. He saw the grief of @ 
Swaran, and spoke to the first of bards. 
* Raise, Utlin, raise the song of peace, and | 
ssothe my soul after battle, that my ear may for @ 
get the noise of arms. And let a hundred harps ¥ 
be near to gladden the king of Lochlin. He must @ 
depart from us with joy.—None ever went sad # 
from Fingal. Oscar! the lightningof my sword | 
is against the strong in battic; but peaceful it } 
lies by my side when warriors yieid in war.?? 
** Trenmor}!, *? said the mouth of the songs, | 
$* tived in ihe days of other years. He pounded | 
over the waves of the north; companion of the, 
sorm, Thehigh rocks of the land of Lochliny § 
and its sroves of Tuurmuring sounds, appear to F 
thie hero through the mist; he bound his whites @ 
b somed sails. Trenmor pursucd the buar that @ 
rowed alung the weods of Gormal, Many had @ 
fied fromits presence; but the spear of ‘Trenmor § 
slew it. i 


shews that our ancestors had them from the Ro. @ 
mas, if they had them atall. The Caledoniangs 
an their frequent incursions to the province, 
might becune acquainted with those convenie 
ences of litc, and introdace them into their ow 
conutry, among the bouty which they carried 
from South Britain. ) 

j Vvermor wes great grandfather to Fingal, | 
The story is introduced to facilitate the wisias= Be 
sign of sWaran. , 
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& Three chiefs, that beheld the deed, told of 
the mighty stranger. They told that he stood 
like a pillar of fire in the bright arms of his vale 
ovr. ‘he king of Lochlin prepared the feast, 
and catled the blooming Trennior. Three days 
he fegsted at Gormal’s windy towérs; and got 
his choice in the combat. : 
¢*"rhe land of Lochlin had no hero that yicld- 
ed not to ‘Trenmor. The sheli of joy went 
round with songs in praise of the king of Mor. . 
ven; he that came over the waves, tae first cf 
mighty men. 
_ 6 Now when the fourth grey morn arose, the 
_ hero launched his ship; and walking along the 
silent shore, waited forthe rushing wind. For 
foud and distant he heard the blast murmuring ia 
Be grove. 

s§ Covere lover with arms of steci ason of the 
woody Gornial appeared. Red was his checic 
and fair his hair. His skin like the snow of 
Nerven. Nuild rolled his blue and smiling eye 
when he spoke to the king of swords. 

#6 Stay, Trenmor, stay theu first of men, thow 
hast not conquered Lonvai’s son. My sword 
has often met the brave. And the wise shun 
the strength of my bow.’? 

*© Thou fair-haired youth,’”? Trenmor replied, 
“} will not fight with Lonval’s son. ‘Thine 
arm is fceble, sun-beam of beauty. Retire te 
Gormal’s dark-brown hinds. 

** But 1 will retire,” replied the youth, ** witk 
the sword of Trenmor; and exult in the sound 
of my fame. The virgins shall gather wita 
smiles around him who conquered Trenmor. 
They shall sch with the sighs of love, and ad. 
mire the length of thy spear; when 1 shall care 
itamong thousands, and lift the giittering point 
to the suo.” 

* Pouu shalt never ries my spear,” said the 
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angry king of Morven. “Thy mother chall fin 
thee pate on the shore of the echoing Gorm! 
and looking over the dark-blue deep, see the sail 
ef him that slew her son,?? 

** Twill not lift the spear,”’ replied the youth 
"my arm isnot strong with years. But wit 
the feathered dart I have learned to pierce a 
Gistant foe. Throw down that heavy mail of 
steels for ‘[renmer is covered all over. 1 first 
will lay my mailon earth. Threw now thydart, | 
thou king of Morven.’ + 

He saw the heaving of her breast. Jtwas the 
sister of the king. she hed scen him: in the | 
hails of Gormal; and loved lis’face of youth, 
‘he spear dropt from the hand of Trenmor! he 
bent his red check to the ground, for he liad secn 
her like a beam of light that meets the suns of 
the cave, when they revisit the ficids of the sun, 
and bend their aching eyes. : 

** Chief of the windy Morven,’ berun the | 
maid of the arms of suow; ‘flet me restinthy | 
bounding ship, tar from the love of Corla. For | 
he, Uke the thunder of the desert, is terrible to | 
Tnibaca. He loves me in the gloom of his pride, © 
and shakes tea thousand spears i*? 

© Resi thou in peace,” said the mizhty Tren. 
mor, **pehind the shicld of my fathers. I will 
not Ay from the chies, though he shakes ten 
thousand spears.” 

‘Three davs he waited on the shores and sent | 
his horn abroad. He called Corla to battle from | 
all his echoing bills. But Corla came notto hate | 
tle. The king of Lochi:n descendad. Ie feast. | 
edon the roaring shore; and gave the maui ta | 
Tren nor”? : Say d , 

6° King of Lochlin,® sa‘d Fingal, * thy dlord 
fiowsin he veins of thy foc. Our famines met | 
in battle, because they loved the strife of shears. | 
But often dd they feast in the hail, and send | 
sound he tov ofthe shell. Let Way facebogatca | 
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| with gladness, and thine ea delight ir the harp. 
Dreadful as tue storm of Urine oceen thou hast 
‘pourcd thy valour forth, thy voice has been 
“the the voice of tLousands when they cngug: int 
i bat ie. Raise, to-morsow, thy white sais tu 
the wind, thou brother of Agandecca. Bright as 
'the beam of noon she comics on my mournful 
“goat. I saw thy tears for the fair one, und spar~ 
@, thee ia the balls of Staino; when nis swond | 
was ret th sicugnter, and my eye fullof ress 
forthomcid. Ord -stthoa chusetbe fighi? Tue 
toumat “qica toy faihe s gave to ‘Trenmoris 
thinc: That thou mayest depart renowacd like 
the sin sciting in the west.” 
| ** King of the raceof Morven,” sid Le chief 
Po tee waves of Lochlins ** never will swarca 
. Egat with chee, rst cf a thousand herves! Isaw 
thee «a the nalls of Siarno, and Few were thy 
‘ years beyond my own. Wheu shell [, said Itomy 
soul, lize the spear like the noble Fiogal? We 
have fu ight heretofore, O warrior, on the side of 
the sharey Malmory; after my waves had cprricad 
me lothy halis, and the feast of a thousand 
siclis was spread. Let the ba.ds send bis ficeut 
#0 vercame to Future years, for nople was cue 
Sirife of Melao., pn, 

“© But many of the ships of Lochiin have los 
their youchs on Lena. ‘Vake these, thaw King? 
OF Morven, and be the ficnd of swaran: And 
woen th. sons shall come tau Uc muss; towers 

_ of Garmial, the feast of shelissiall be spread, and 
th. combat offered on the vale 
**aNor slip,’ replied ihe xing, © sal! Fingal 
feko, aor land of many hits. “Phe desert is ¢- 
Neugn tome, with ali its decr and weeds. Rise 
On ii, waves again, thou noble friend of Agun~ 
decca. spread thy white sas to tie bean of 
2s wnGTnINg, and return to the echoing billy uf 
ry wi Bibiome 
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* Blest be thy soul, thou kina of shells,” sai 
Swaian of the dark-brown shield. ‘* In pea 
thou art the gale of spring. In war the mou 
tain storm, ‘Take now my hand in friendship. 
thou neble kingof Morven. Let thy bards mourr 
those why fell. Let Erin give the sens of Loc 
lin to earth: and raise the mossy stones of th 
fame. That the children of the north hereaf 
may behold the place where their fathers foug 
dind sumé henter may say, when he leans on ¢ 
mossy tomb, here Fingal and Swaran fought, 
the heroes of other years, Thus hereafter shath 
he say, and our fame shall last for ever. 
*© Swaran,’? said the king of the hills, * to. 
day our’ fame is greatest. SWe shail pass away 
Ukeadream. WNosoupd willbein the fields of 
our batiie:. Our tomhs wiil be lostin the heath 
‘The hanter shall not know the place of our ree 
Our narnes may be heard in song, but the @ 
strength of cur arms will cease, O Ossian, Care @ 
til, and Uilin, you know of heroes that are no gy 
more. Give us the song of other years. Let th 
night pass away on the sound, and mornin 
return with joy.’? | 
We gave the song tathe kings, andan hune , 
dred harps accompanied our voice. The face oF 
Swaran brightened like the full nicon of heaven, 
when the clouds vanish away, and leave 
calm and broad in the midst of the sky. 
It was then that Fineal spoke to Carrif th 
chief of other times. “ Where is the son 
Semo; the king of tic iste of mist? has he re 
tired like the meteor of death, ta the dreary cay 
of Tura?” a 
66 Cauchullin,” ssid Carril of other times, lies 
in the dreary caveof Tura, His hand is ont 
sword of his streneth. His thoughts on ¢ 
battle which he lost. Mournful is the king 
RPUUrs 5 fox he has often been viciorious, 
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“senuc the sword of bis war to rest on the side of 
Fiigal. Fur, like the storm of the dese.t, thou 

hast scattered all his toes. ‘lake, O Fingal, the 
sword of the hcro; for his fame is departed 1ike 
mist when it flies before the rustling wind of the 
pvaie.”* 

_ ** No,” replied the king, ** Fingal shall never 
take his sword. His arm is mighty in war; his 
fame shall never fail. Many have becn over~ 
come in battle, that have shone afterwards like 
_the sun of heaven. : 
_ * © Swaran, kiug of the resounding woods, 
give all thy grief away. The vanquished, if 
bave, are renowned; they are like the svn én 
_a cloud when he hides his face inthe suuth, but 
lnoks again on the hills oj grass. 

Grumal was a chief of Cona. He fourht 
the battle on every coast. His soul rejviced in 
blood; nis ear in the din of arms. He poured 
his warriors on the sounding Craca; and Craca’s 
king met him from his groves; for then within 
the circieof Brumot he spoke tothe stone of 

power. . 

** Fierce was the battle of the heroes, for the 
-musid of the breast of snow. The fame of the 
@aughter of Cracz had reached Grurmal at the 
_s$treains of Conas he vowed to have the white. 

bosomed maid, ur cie on the echuing C aca: 
Three days they strove together, and Grumal 
oon the fourth was bound. 
_ §* Par from his frieads they placed him in the 
_ horrid circle of Bruma; where often, Uiey sai’, 
_ the ghosts of the dead howled round the stone of 


+ This passage alludes to the relirion of the 


_kingof Craca. See a note on a similar subject 
an the third book, 
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their fear. Batafierwards he shone like a pillar 
of the light of heaven. They fell by his mighty > 
hand, and Gruma! had his fame, | 

“6 Raise, ye bards of other times, raise high 
the praise of herves: that my soul may seitle 
on their fame ; aud the mind of Swaran cease to 
be sad.” 

‘They Isy in the heath of Mora; the dark 
winds rustled over the heroes. A hundred voiccs | 
st once arose, a hundred harps were strung; they @ 
sung of other times, and tne mighcy ciety of - 
former years. : ; 

When now shail I hear the bard; or rejoice at 
the fame of my fathers ? Theharpi. not strungon — 
Morven 3 nor the voice of music raised on Cona, | 
Desi with the mighty is the bard; and faine is © 
in the desert no more. 

Morving trembles with the bean of che east, | 
andzlimmers on grey-headed Cronmila. Oser Lee) 
n2is heard the nuru of Swa:an, and the sons.of © 
tae ucean gatner around. Silent and sad they 
nurunt the wave, and the blast of Utlinis beh nd | 
theirsails. White, as the mistof Morven, ihcy | 
fi at alona the sea. ‘ 

66 Gall,” said Fingal, ** cail mv dogs, the long. | 
beunding sons of the chase. Cal white-oreested _ 
Bean 3 aud the surly strength of Luath. Filan, | 
and Ryn>, bat he is not nere! My som rests on 
the bed of death, Fillan and Fergus, bluw m 
horn, that the joy of the chise may arisé 5 that 
the deer uf Crowila may hear and stuart at the lake. 
of roes.?? : 

The shrill sound spreads along the wood. Tne 
$ons of heathy Crorala artac. A (housand dogs 
fiy oT at once, tey-bounding through the heath 
<A deer fell by every dug, and three by the white. | 
breasted Bran. He brought them, in their flight 
to Fingal, that the joy of the Bing might be 
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‘Onedecr fell at the tomb of Rynos and the 
ictof Fingal returned. Le saw how peaceful 
wy the stone of him who was the first at the 
chase. ©“ No more sh lt thou rise,O mg son, 
to partake of the feast of Cromla. Soon will thy 
omb be hid, and the grass grow rank on thy 
grave. Thesons of the feeble shall pass cover 
it, and shall not know that the orighty lic there. 
| *6i3ssian and F.llan,sons of my strength, and 
‘Gani king of the blue swords<f war, lec us as- 
€end the hill tothe cave of Tura, and find the ~ 
chief of the battles of Erin. Are these the uails 
of Tura? grey and lonely they rise on the heath, 
The king of shells is sad, and the halls are de- 
gclate. Come, let us find the kiag of swurcs, 
and g ve himall our joy. Butisthat Cuchullin, 
O Fillan, or a pillar of smoke on the heath? The 
wind of Cromla is on my eyes, and I distinguisi: 
not my friend.?? 

6* Fingal!’ replied the youth, ** if is the sen 
ofSemo, Gloomy and sad isthe hero; his band 
is on his sword. Hail to the son of battle, breaker 
of the shields!’ 

66 Hail to thee !** replied Cuchullin, §* hal to 
all thesons of Morven! Delichtful is thy pre. 
sence, O Fingal! it is like the sen on Crowla; 
when the hunter mourns his absence fora seu 
son, and sees him between the clouds. ‘hy 
sons are like stars that a: end th; cours, aod 
g-retieht m the night. Itis not thus thou hast 
seen tne, O Finga’, returning from the wars of 
the desert; when the kings of the wordt had 
fled, and joy returned to the bill of hinds.” 


sesaaeeeedieensiiehhceaieemetiimeeatteiiimmetr tients cinemas neem eae enna en 


_ 1 Thisis the only passage inthe poem, where- 
In the wrs af Fingal against the Romans are 
alucecto, The Roman emperor is distingished 
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& Many are thy words, Cuchullin,” said Cow 
nanj| of smallrenown. ** Thy words are man 
eon of Semo, but where are thy deeds in arm 
Why did we come over the ocean to aid thy fee 
ble sword ? Thou flyest to thy cave of sorrow @ 
and Connan fights thy battles; Resign to m@ 
these arms of light; yield them, thou son off 
Erin.* : 
*« No hero,’? replied the chief, ** ever sough @ 
the arms of Cuchullin; and had a thousand he: 
reés sought them it were in vain, thou gloom @ 
youth, J fled not to the cave of sorrow, as lon @ 
as Erin’s warriors lived.’ | 
** Youth of the fecble arm,’’ said Fingal @ 
s§ Conan, say no more. Cuchullinis renowne § 
in battle, and terrible over the desert. Ofte: ¥ 
have I heard thy fame, thou stormy chief o@ 
innis-fail. Spread now thy white sails for tb | 
isle of mist, and sce Bragela leaning on her rock @ 
Her tender cye is in tears, and the winds lif @ 
her long hair from her heaving breast. She list @ 
ens to the winds of night to hear the voice of th @ 
rowers] ; to hear the song of the sea, and th ® 
sound of thy distant harp.” 


cpenamapcereny ner anew 


in old compositions by the title of the king o | 
the world, 


{| Connan was of the family of Marni. Hek 
mentioned in several other poems, and alway , 
appears with the same character. ‘The pve! 

assed him overin silence till now, and his be! 
BPE here deserves no better usage. vi 

“I ‘Tbe practice of singing whea they row k 
universal among the inhabitants of the north. 
west coast of Scotland and the isics, It deceive: 
time, and inspircs the rowers. 
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ef And long shall she listen in vains Cuchul- 
lin shall never return. How can 1 behold Bra- 
gela to raise the sigh of her breast? Fingal, I was 
always vic orious 10 the battles of other spears.”? 

s¢ And hereafter thou shalt be victorious,’? 
said Fingal king of shells, ‘* Lhe fame of Cu. 
chullin shall grow like the branchy tree of 
Cromia. M ny battles await thee, O chief, and 
many sball he the wounds of thy hand. Bring 
hither, Oscar, the deer, and prepare ‘he feast of 
shelis; that cur souls may rejolce after danger, ~ 
and our friends delight in our presence.”? 

We sat, we feasted, and we sung. ‘he soulof 
Cuchullin rose. The strength of his arm re- 
turned; and gladness brightened on his face. 
—Uiilin gave the song, and Carril raised the voice. 
Loften joined the bards, and sung of batties of 
the spear, Battles! where I uften fought: but 
now | fight na more. The fame of my former 
actions is ceased; and I sit forlorn at the tombs 
of my friends. 

Thus they passed the night in the song; and 
brought back the morning with joy.  Fingat 
arose on the heath, and shook his glittering spear. 
He moved first toward the plains of Lena, and 
we followed like a ridge of fire. ¢ Spresd the 
$ail,” said the king af Morven, ** and catch the 
winds that pour from Lena.?* We rose on the 
Ww .ve with sougs, and rusked, with joy, through 
the foam of the oceaa, 
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Comala: 


A DRAMATIC POEM.- 


THE ARGUMENT. 


This poem is valuable on account of the Ught it 
throws on the antiquity of Ossian’s compo. 
sitions. The Caracul mentioned here, is th 
same with Caracalla the son of Serverus, wh 
in the year 2£1 cummanded an exred.t on 
gainst the Caledonians. The variety of th 
measure shew that the poem was originall 
ae to music, and perhaps presented before 
the ch efs upon solema occasions. T:adition 
has handed d:wn the story more complet 
than itisin the poem. ‘* Comala, the daugh 
ter of Sarno king of Inistore or Orkney isl 
ands, fell in love with Fingal the son of Con 
hal at a feast, to which her father had invite 
him, (Fingal, B. Il].) upon his return fron 
Lochlin, after the death of Agandecca. Fic 
passion was so vivient, that she fol'uwed him 
cisguised like 2 youth, who wanted to Le em 
ployed in his wars. She was scon discovere 
by Hidallan the son of Lamor, one of Fingal’ 
heroes, whose love she had slighted some time 
before. Her romantic passion and beauty ree 
commended.her so much to the King, that he- 
had resolved to rake her his wite; whea_ 
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news was b'ouzht him of Caracul’s expedition. 
He marched to stop the progress of the enc- 
my, and Cumala a‘tended bim. He left her 
on a hill, within sight of Caracul’s ar ny, when 
be hinself went to battle, having previously 
promised, if he survived, to return that n.ght.” 
The seq cl of the story may be gathered from 
the poem itself. 


THE PERSONS. 
\FINGAL. MELILCOMA. 2 daughters of 


| HIDALLAN, DERSAGRENA. § Morni. 
| COMALA. BARDS. 


DERSAGRENA. 


“VIHE chaseis over. Noa noise on Ardven but 
the torrent’s roar! Daughter of Morni, 
_come from Crona’s banks. Lay down the bow 
and take the hurp. Let the night come on with 
songs, and our j -y be gicat on Ardven. 
 t MELIL. Ajnd night comes on, thou blue. 
eyed maid, mey nieht grows dim along the plain, 
_Tsaw adeer at C.ona’s stream 3 a mossy bank 
he seemed through the gloom, butsvon he brund. 
Qedaway. A meteor played round his branchy 
horns; and the awful faces of other times louk- 
ed from the clouds of Crona. 
.. i} DERSA. These aie the signs of Fingal's 
cvath. The king of shieids is tallen! and Ca- 
racul prevails. Rise, Comala{], from thy rocks 3 


t Kielilcoma, ¢ soft-rolling eye,? 
{| Dersagrena, * the brightness of a sun-beam.? 
> | Corals, © the maid of the pleasant brew,’ 
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daurhter of Sarno, rise intears. The youth of 
i x love is low, and his ghost is already un our 
ills. 
MELIL. There Comala sits forlorn! twe 
grey dogs, near, shake their rough ears, and catch 
the flyingbreeze. Her red cheek rests on her 
arm, and the mountain windisin her hair. She 
turns her blue-rolling eyes towards the field of 
his pronvse, Where art thou, O Fingal, for the 
night is gachering around? . 
COMALA. O Carun*® of the streams! why 
do I he bold thy waters rollingin Liocd? Has th¢ 
noise of the battle been heard'‘on thy hanks; anc 
sleeps the king of Morven? Kise, moon, thov 
daughter of the sky! look from between thy 
clouds, thet IT may behold the light of his steel, 
on the field of his promise. Or rather let the 
meteor, that lights eur departed fathe:s through 
the night, come with itsred heht to shew me 
the way tomy fallen hero. Who willdefend me 
from sorrow? Who from the love cf Hidallan+ 
Long shall Comala lock hefore she can behole 
Fingal in the midst of his host; bright as the ® 
beam of the morning in the cloud of an early® 
shower. ; 7 
+ HIDAL. Roll, thou mist of gloomy Crona, g 


* Carun, or Cra’on, ‘a winding river,’ Thi, 
river retains still the nameof Carron, and fall 
into the Forth some miles tothe north cf Fal. | 
kirk. 

¢ [lidellan was sent by Fingal to give notice t¢ | 
Cumala of bis return; he, to revenge himself on’ 
her for slighting his love some time before, told 
her that the king was killed in battle. He even: 
pretended that he earried bis body from the field: 
to be buried in her presence; and this circum- 
stancesmakes it prob.bie that the poem was pra« 
scented of uld, 
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wer? Was his hair like the mist of the hill, 
/¢ and curling in the day of thesun? Was he 


e the thunder of heaven in battle? Flect as 


lavy locks of the maid, tha¢1 may behold her 
te arm, and lovely cheek of her sorrow! 
'COMALA. Andis the son of Comhal fal- 
a, chief cf the mournful tale? The thunder 
As onthe hill! ‘he lightning flies on wings 
fire! But they frighten not Comala; for her 
‘ngal fell. Say, chief of the mournful tale, 
ii the breaker of shieids? 


HIDAL. ‘The nations ere scattered on their 
Us: for they shall hear the voice of the chief 


ls horn in ming ear, © that I were on the 
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banks of Carun! that my tears might be wa 
his cheek ! 

HIDAL. He lies not on the banks of Ca 
On Ardven, heroes raise his tomb. Loo 
them, O moon, irom thy clouds; be thy 
bright on bis breast, that Comala may be 
him in the light of his armour. 

COMALA. Stop, ye sons of the grave 
I behold my love. He left me at the chasea 
J knew not that he went to war. He sai 
would return with the night ; and the king 
Morven is not returned! Why didst thou | 
tell me that he would fall, Otrembling s 
the rock* ? Thou hast scen him in the blo 
his youth, but thou didst not tell Comala, 

MELIL. What sound is that on Ard 
Who is that bright in the vale? Who comes 
the strength of rivers, when the:r crowded 
ters glitter to the moon? 

COMALA. Who is it but the foe of Coma 
the son of the king of the world! Ghost of 
gal! do thou, fromthy cloud, direct Con 
bow. Let him fall like the hart of the d 
dt is Fingal in the crowd of his ghosts! 
dost thou come, my love, to frighten and p 
my soui? 

FINGAL. Raise, ve bards of the song, 
wars of the streamy Carun, Caracul has 
fron: my arms along the fields of his pride. 
sets far distant likea meteor that inclos¢es a 


* By the son of the rock she means a d 
It is probable that some Of the order of thed 
yemained as late as the beginning of the rei 
F.ngal; andthat Comala had consulted o 
them concerning the cveut of the war 
Caracal, 
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@ night, when the winds drive it over the heath, 
Md the dark woods are gleaming around. Lf 
Beard a voice like the breeze of my hills. Is it 
ehuntress of Galmal, the white-handed daugh- 
lr of Sarno! Look from thy rcecks, myslove; 
id let me hear the varce of Comala, 
'COMALA. Tcke meto the cave of thy rest, 
lovely son of dezth! 

FINGAL. Come to the eave of my rest. The 
form is over, and the sun ison our fields, 
Lome to the cave of my rest, buntress of echo- 
hg Cona. 

| COMALA, He is returned with his fame; I 
feel the right hand of bs battles. But 1 must 
best beside the rock till my soul settle from fear. 
.@ the harp be near; and raise the song, ye 
havehters of Morni, 

A DERSA. C mala has slen three deer on Ard. 
Beh, and the fire ascends on the tuck pro to the 
feast of Comala, king cf the woody Morsen! 

| FINGAL. Raise, ve sons of song, the wars of 
the streamy Carun; that my white-hanced maid . 
Phay rejoice 3 while I behold the fcast of my k.ve, 
f BAKDS. KR U,streemy Caren, roi! in jcy, tie 
hsons of battle hed. The steed is not seen on our 
Micids 3; and the wings of their pride spread in 
other lands. The sua will now rise in, peace, 
dand the chadows descendin joy. The youice of 
ihe clizse wll be heard; and the shields hanzin 
Mhe ball. Qur del’ght will be in the war of the 
bovean, ard our hands be red in the dlood of 
Phochlin. Roll, streamy Carun, roll in joy ; the 
ssons of battle fed. 

| MELIL. Descend, ye Eght mists from highs 
hye wnoon-dearms, Lit hersoul. Pale lies the 
maid at the rock! Cumala is no more! 


Perhaps the pret sai t9 the Roman ¢afta, 
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VINGAL, Is the daughter of Sarne des} 
ithe white-bosomed maid of my love! Meet } 
Comala, on my heaths, when I sit alone at1§ 
streams of my hills. 1 

HIDAL. Ceased the voice of the huntress | 
Galmai? Why did I trouble the soul of +} 
maid? When shall ] see thee, with joy, ini § 

‘ebasc of the dark-brown hinds? a 

FINGAL. Youth of the gloomy brow; | 
more shalt thou feast in my halls. Thou sk§ 
not pursue my Chase, and my foes shall not ; 
by thy swordt. Lead me to the place of ] 
rest that I may benold her beauty. Pale she | 
at the rock, and the cold winds lift her hi} 
Her bow-string sounds in the blast, and her § 
row was broken in her fall, Raise the praise | 
the daughter of Sarno, and give her uname tot J 
wind of the hills, : 

BARDS. See! meteors rot! arornd the mai 
and moon-beams jift her soul! Around her, fre | 
their clouds, bend the awful faces of her fathe: § 
Sarno}! of the gloomy brow ; and the red-rolli | 
eyes of Fidallan. When shall thy white ha J 
arise, and thy voice be heard on our rocks? T §f 
maids shall seek thee on the heath, but they wu @ 
not find thee. Thou shelt come, at times, § 
their dreams, andsettle peace in their soul. T 
voice shall remain in their ears, and they sh | 
think with joy on thedreams of their rest, M 
teors roll around the maid, and moon-bcams ] 

her soul! 


+ The sequel of the story of Hidallan is intr 
duced, 2$ aii episode, in the poem which imm 
diately foilows in this collection. 4 

|| Sarno the father of Comala died soon aft | 
the flight of his daughter, Fidullan was the fir 
King that reigned in Inistere ; 
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THE 


War of Caros: 


A POEM, 


' THE ARGUMENT. 

‘Zarns is probably the nected usurper Carausirs, 

' by birth a Menapian, who assumed the purple 

' in the year 2843 and, seizing on Britain, de. 

’ feated the empe:or Maximinian Herculius in 
several naval ensagements, which gives pro- 
priety to his being called in this poem tbe king 
efskips. He repaired Agricola’s wal!,in orcer 
to ohstruct the incursions ef the Caledonians; 
and when he was employed in that work, it 
appeais he was attacked by a party under the 
command of Ostar thé soa of Ossian. This 
battle is the foundation of the present poem, 


which is addressed to Malvina the danghier of 
"‘Toscar. 


RING, dapehter of Toscar, bring the harp s 
} the lisht of the song risesin Cssian’s soul. 
it is hke the fieid, when darkness covers the 


hil's around, and the shadow grows slowly on 
the plain of the sun, 
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T behold my son, O Malvina, nezr the m 
rock of Cronat. But it is the mist of the deser 
tinged with the bezm of the west: Lovely is th: 
mist that assumes the form of Oscar! turn from 
it yewinds, when ye roar on the side of Ardver 

Who coures towards my son, with the murmy 
ofasong? His staff ts in his hand, his grey hai 
loose on the wind. Surely joy lightens his face 
and he often looks back to Caros. It is Rynot 
of the song, he that went toviewthe foe.  _ 

© What does Caros king cf ships??? said th 
son of the now mournful Ossian; “spreads h 
the wings|] cf his pride, bard of the times o 
old? 

6* He spreads them, Oscar," replied the bare 
«¢ but it is behind his gathered heap*. Helcok 
over his stones with fear, and beholds thee, ter 
rible, 2s the ghost of night that rolls the wave t 
his ships.*? ; ; 

Go, thou first of my bard:,’’ says Oscas 
Cand take the spear of Fingal. Fix a flameo 
its pcint, ands! ake itto the windsofheaven. Bi 
him in songs to advance, and leave the rolling 
his wave. Teilto Carus that I long fer battie 
and that my bow is weary of the chase of Con: 
‘Teil him the mighty is mot herc; and that m 
arm is young.’? ‘4 

He went with the sound of his song. Osc? 


ern ILLS PE I EES, 


¢ Crona is the name of a small stream whic 
runs into the Carron. On its banks is the scer 
wf the preceding dramatic poem. ; 

| Ryno is often mentioned in the ancier 
pactry. He scems to have been a bard of tb 
first rank. in the days of Fingal. 

i! (he Ronian eagle. ‘ : 

* Agr.coly’s wall, which Carausius repaired. 
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eared his voice on high. It reached his herces 
fon Ardven, like the noise of acave, when the 
ea of Tugeraya rolls befure it ; and iis trces meet 
the roaring winds. They gather round my sor 
iké the streams of the hill; when, after rain, 
hey rollin the pride of their course, 
_ Kynu came to the mighty Caros, and struck 
is tlaming spear. ** Come to the battle of Os- 
ar, O thou that sittest on the rolling of waters. 
ringal is distant far; he hears the sungs of his 
ards on Morven: and the wind of his hallis in 
ishair. Wis terrihle spear is at h’s side; and 
Ms shicld that is like che darkened moon. Come 
#0 the battle of Oscar; the hero is alone.”” 
| fie came not over the streamy Carunt; the 
bard returned with his song. Grey night grows 
non Crona. The feast of shelis ts spread. 
| huadred oaks hurn to the wind, and faint light 
leans Over the heath. The ghosts of Ardven 
3 throuch the beam, and shew their dim and 
stant forms, Cumalai| is half unseen on her 
micteor; and Hidailan is sulle anddim, like the 
da kened moon behind the mist of night. 
- Why art thou sad??? said Ryno; for he 
atone beneld the chief. Why art thou sad, 
iMdallan, hast thou not received thy fame? The 
songs of Ossian have been heard, and thy ghost 
has brightened in the wind, when thou didst bend 
a cloud to hear the song of Morven’s 
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_ ¢ The river Carron. 

_ UThisis the scene of Comala’s death, which 
is the subject of the dramatic poem: ‘The poct 
mentions her in this place, in order to introduce 
the sequel of Hid: Han’s story, who, on account 


of her death, had beon expelled from the wars 
of Fingal. 
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* And do thine eyes behcld the here, sap 
Oscar, “like the dim meicor of night? § 
Kyno, say, how fell the chief that was so r 
howned in the duys of our fathers? Ris na 
remains oh the rocks Of Cunas and 1 have oft 
sccn ihe streams of his hills.” 

Fingal, réplied the bard, had driven Hidall 
from his wars. The king's soul was sad 
Comiala, and his eyes couid not behold Httall 
Lonely, sad, along the ueath, he slowly mov 
with silent steps. His arms hang disordered o 
his side. His hair flies louse from his helm 
‘Fhe tear isin his dewn-cast eyes ; and the si 
half silent in his breast Threc cays he straye 
unseen, alone, before he came to Lamor’s halls 
the mossy halls of his fathers, at the stream c 
Balvay. There Lamor sat alone beneath a tree 
ter he had sent his peaple with Hidallan to way 
‘The stream ran at his feet, and his grey h 
rested on his staff Sightiess are his aged ey 
He hums the song of other times. The noise 
Hidallan’s fect came to his ear: he knew 
tread uf his son. 

* Isthe son of Lamor returneds or is it th. 
sound of his ghost? Hast thou falicn on the bank 
of Carun,scn of the aged Lamor? Or, if Th 
the sound of Hidailan's fect, where are th 
mighty in war? Where are my people, Hidallan 
that were wont to return with their echoin | 
shields? Have they failen on the banks of Ca: 
run??? 


+ This is perhaps that small stream still 1 
taining the name of Ba'va, which runs throu 
the romantic vglley of Glentivat in Stirlingshi 
Baiva signifies a silent stream; and Gleativat 
the sequestered vale, | 
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)S¢ No:® replied the sighing youth, ** the pace 
feof Lamor live. They are renowned in bat- 
8, my father; but Hidallan is renowned ne 
ore. I miust sit aloneon the banks of Balva, 
hen the roar of the battle grows.*? : 

s¢ But my fathers never sat alone,’ replied 
ne rising pride of Lamor. ‘** They never sat 
hone on the banks of Ba!va, when the roar of 
attle rese. Dest thou not behold that tomb? 
ine eyes discern it not: there rests the noble 
farmallon who never fled from war. Come, 
30u renowned in battle, he says, come to thy 
hther’s tomb. How am J renowned, Garmal- 
bn; my son has fled from war !”’ 

| King of the streamy Balva!”? said Hidal’an 
with a sigh, ‘© why dost thou torment my sult 
.amor, I never feared. Finga! was sad fcr Coma. 
A, and denied his wats to Hidal'an: Go to the 
1ey streams of thy lend, he said, and mouldcr 
ike a leafless oak, which the winds have bent 
ver Balya, never more to grow!” 

~ And must I hear,?? Lamor replied, §* ‘he 
one!ly tread of Hida'lan’s feet? When thousands 
tre.rcnowned in battle., shail be bend over my 
trey streams? Spirit of the aob'e Garmalien! 
tarry Lamor to his pl:ce: his eves are dark; his 
loul is sad; and his son has lost his fame!” 

© Where,” said the youth, ** shall I searcte 
‘or fame to gladden the soul of Lamor? Fron 
whence shall I return with renown, that the 
wound of ny arms may be pleasant in his ear? 
if I go to the chuse of hinds, my name wil! not 
yeheard, Lamor will not feel my dogs, with 
iis hands, glad at my arrival from the hill. He 
will not enquire of his mountains, or of the dark. 
brown deer of his deserts.”? 

 Troust fall,” said Lamor, © like a leafless 
sak: it grew on a rock, but the winds have 
overturned it, Ivy ghost will be sccn on my 
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Ais, mouraful for my young Hidallan. W 
mot ye, ye mists, as ye rise, hide him from n 
sieht? Myson! goto Lamor’s hall: there t) § 
aring Of Our fathers hang. Bring the sword @ 
Garmallon; he took it from a foe.” 

He wentand brought the sword with all i 
Studded thongs. He gave it to his father. Tt 
rcy-haired hero felt the point with his hand. 
_. “* My son! lesd me to Garmallon’s tomt 
at rises beside that rustling tree, ‘1 he long gra 
is withered; I heard the breeze whistling ther 
A little fountain inurmurs near, end sends i @ 
water to Balva. ‘here let me rest ; it isnoun @ 
and the sun is on our fields?” q 

He led him to Garmallon’s tomb. Lame; 
pierced the side of hisson, They sieep togeth a 
and their ancient halls moulder on Balva’s bank: & 
Ghasts are seen there at noon; the valley «@ 
silent, and the people shun the place of Lamor, | 

** WMournful is thy tale,’ said Oscar, ** son ¢ # 
the times of ofd! My snul sighs for Ridallan @ 
he feilin the days of his youth. He flies on th @ 
blast of the desert, and his wandering is in — 
furcign land. Sons of the echoing Morven 
draw near to the foes of Fingal. Send the nigh | 
away in songs 3 ana watch the strength of Caros | 
Oscar goes to the people of other times; to th | 
shades of silent Ardvens; where his fathers si 
dim in their clouds, and behold the future wat 
And thou art there, Hidallan, like a half-extin | 
guished meteor? Come to my sight, in thy sor 
row, chief af the roaring Balva !”? ‘ 

The heroes move with their songs. Osca 7 
siowly ascends the hill. The meteors of nigh @ 
gre setiingon the heath before him. <A distan { 
torrent faintly roars, Unfrequented blasts rust @ 
threngh aged oaks. The half-enlightened moor § 
sinks cim and red behind her hill. Feehle voice: § 
ace heard on the heath. Oscar drew his sword. | 
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 & Come,” said the hera, * O ye ghosts of my 
fathers! ye that fousht against the kings of the 
world! Felt me tre decds of futore times; and 


valiant.’? 
_ Trenmor came from bis hill, at the voice of 
his mighty son. A cloud, like the steed of the 
$lranger, supported his airy limbs. His robeis 
; of the mist of Lino, that brings death to the 
-peopte. His sword is a metedr half-extinguish- 
“i. lis face is without form, and dark. He 
ished thrice over the hero: andthrice the winds 
yf the night roared arognd. Many were his 
vords to Oscar; but they only camie by halves to 
Our cars: they were dark asthe tales of other 
times, beforé the light of the song arose. He 
slowly vanished, like a nist that nielts on the 
sunny hilt. It was then, O daughter of Toscar, 
Myson begun first to be sad. He foresaw the 
fall. f his race; and, at times, hewas thoughtful 
and dark: like the sun when he carries a cloud 
on his face: but he looks afterwards on the hills 
of Cona,. ba 
Oscar passed the night among his fathers; grey 
morning met him on the banks of Carun. A 
green vale surrounded 2 tomb which arase in the 
times of old. Little hills lift their heads at a 
distance; and stretch their old trees to the wind. 
The warriors of Carcs sat there, for they hed 
passed ihe strears by night. They appeared like 
the trunks of aged pines, to the pale hight of the 
morning. Oscar stood at tne tomb and ra‘sed 
thrice his te:rible voice. Vhe rocking hills 
echoed around: the starting roes bounded away, 
And the trembling ghosts of the dead fled, shriek-~ 
ing on their clouds. So terrible was the yvice of 
¥ 50Ry When he calied his triends. 
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A thousand spears rose around, ihe people o | 
Caros rose. Why, daughter of ‘Tosear, w 
that tear? My son, though alone, is brave. Os 
caris like a beam of the skys he turns arounc! 
and the people fall. Nis hand is like the arm o ‘ 
aglost, when he stretches it from a cioud; thi 
rest of his thin form is unseen: bet the peop 
di¢ in the vale} My son beheld the appreach o, 
the foe; and he stoad in the silent darkness o | 
his strength. ‘© Am I alone,*? said Oscar, ‘it 
the rnidst of a thousand foes! Many a spear i: | 
there! many a darkly iolling eye! Shall I fly 
to Aniven! But cid my fathers ever fiy! The 
mark of their arm isin a thousand battles. O23. 
ear too will be renowned. Come, yt dim ghosts | 
of my fathers, and hehcld my deeds in war! 1) 
may fall; but I will be renowned like the race 
of the echoing Morven.®” He stcod dilated in 
his place, like a fload sweiling in a narrow vale, | 
“Lhe buitle came, but they fell: bloody was the | 
swors of Oscar. 

“rhe noise reached his peaple at Cronas they | 
came Hike a hundred streams. The warriors of” 
@aros fied, and Oscar remained xe a rock left) 
by the cbbing sea. 

Now dark and deep, with all his steeds, Carcg | 
rolied his might along: the Htile streams are | 
lostin his course, and the earthis rcking round, | 
Rattle spreads from wing to wing: ten thou. 
sand swords gleam at orce in thesky. But why | 
should Ossian sing of battles? For never niore | 
shail ny steel shine in war. I remember the 
daisef my youth with sorrow; when Ifeclthe | 
weakness of my arm. Heppy are they who fclk @ 
im their youth, in the midst of their renown! § 
*Phey have not beheld the tombs of their fricndss | 
or tailed to bend the bow of their strength. | 
Happy art thou, O Oscar, in the midst of thy § 
susiarg blast, ‘Lacu offen geest to iis acids of 
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ay fame, where Caros fied from thy lifted 
word. 

Darkness comes On my soul, O fair daughter 
f Toscar, I behold not the form of my son at 
Jaruns northe figure of Oscar on Crona. The 
‘ustling winds have carried him faraway; and 
he heart of his father is sad, 

Bot lead me, O Malvina, to the sound of my 
woods, and the roar of my mountain-streams, 
Let the chase be heard on Cona; that I may - 
shink on the days of other years. And bring me 
the harp, O maid, that 1 may touch it when the 
tight of my soul shall arise. Be thou near, to 
tearn the song; and futurctimes shall hear of 
Ossian. 

_ “The sons of the feeble hereafter will lift the 
voice On Cona; and, looking up to the rocks, 
say, ** Here Ossian dwelt.">. They shall admire 
the chiefs of old, and the race that are no more: 
while we tide on our ciouds, Malvina, on the 
wings of the roaring winds. Our voices shall be 
heard, at times, in the desert; and we shail sing 
er the winds ef the rock, 


THE as 
Nar of Inis-thona:} 
A POEAL 


THE ARGUMENT. 


This poem is an episode, introduced in a great 
work composed by Oasian, In which the ate | 


tions of his friends, and his beloved aon Oscir, 
were interwoven, The work itself is lost, but @ 


sume episodes, and the story of the poem, are — 
handed duwn by tradition. Inis-thona was un 
island of Scandimavia, sudject to itsown king, | 
bat depending upon the kingdom of Lochlin. 


UR youth is like the dream of the hunter 

}) on the hill of heath. He sleeps in the 
nad beams of the sans but he awakes amidst a 
storm! the red lightning flics around: and the 
trees shake their heads to the wind. He looks 
back with joy on the day ef the san, and the 
picasant dreams of his rest! 

When shall Oss an’s you'h return, or his car 
delight m the sousd of arms? When shall I, 
like Oscar, travel in the lights of my stecl? 
Come, with jour streams, ye hills of Cona, and 
istea to tae veiee of Ossian! ‘Dhe sung misc, 
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jike {he sun, in my soul; and my hear! feels tke 
joys of other times. 
© L behold thy towers, O Selma! and the oaks of 
thy shaded wall: thy streaims sound in my ear; 
thy herces gather round.  Fingai sits in the 
midst; znd leans on the shicld of ‘T'renmor: his 
spear stands against the wa'‘t; he listens to the 
sung of his bards. The deeds of his arm are 
hheard; and the actions of the king in his youth. 
| Oscar had returned from the chase, and heard 
the hero’s praise. He tuok the shield of Brannot 
from the wall; his eyes were filled with tears. 
Red was the check of youth. His voice was 
trembling, low. My spear shcok its bright hcad 
in his hand; he spuxe to Mors e:.’s king. 
_ Fingal! thou king of heroes! Oss am, next 
to hin in war! ye have fought the battle in your 
youths your names are renuwned insong. Os- 
dar is like the mist of Copa: | appear and vanish. 
The bard will not knuw my name. ‘The hunter 
wiilnot search in the heath for my tomb. Let 
me fight, O heroes, in the battles cf Inis-thona, 
Distant js the land o: my war! ye shail nct hear 
of Oscar’s fail. Some bard may find me there, 
and give my name tothe song. The daughter’ 
of the stranger shall sce my tomb, and weep over 
the youth that came from afer. ‘he bard shall 
say, at the feast, hear the song of Oscar fron: the 
distant land.’’ 

*$ Oscar,” replied the king of Morven; ® thou 
shait fight, sonuf my fame! Prepare my dark- 


+ This is B-anno, the father of Everaljlin, and 
grancfather to Oscar 5 he was of lrish excraction, 
and jio:d of the country round the akcof Leso, 


Nis great actions are handtd cown by traditig 


al 
2 lus Bespitality has passed intu a provers. , 
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bosomed ship to carry my hero ta Inis-thona, - 
Son of my son, regard our fame: for thou art of | 
the race of renown. Let not the children of | 
Strangers say, fecble are the sonsof Morven! Be 
thou in battle, like the roaring storm: mild ag 
the evening sun in peace, ‘Tell, Oscar, to Inis. 
thona’s king, that Fingal remembers his youth 
when we strove in the combat together in the | 
days of Agandecca.’” ; 

‘They lifted up the sound’yg sail; the wind | 
whistied throcgh the thongs; of their masts. | 
Waves lashed the onzy rocks: the strength of | 
ocean roared. My son beheld, from the wave, | 
the land of groves. Herushedinto the echoing ~ 
bay of Runa; and sent his sword to Annir king | 
of spears. The grey-haired hero rose, when he | 
saw the sword of Fingal. His eyes were foll of | 
tears; and he remembered the battles of their | 
youth, Twice they lifted the spear before. the | 
lovely Avandecca: heroes stood far distant, as if | 
two ghosts contended. : 

s* But now,” begun the king, ** Iam old; the — 
sword lies uscless in my hall. Thou art of More — 
ven’s race! Annirhasbeeninthestrifeofspearss _ 
but he is pale and withered now, like the oak | 
of Lano, I have no son to meet thee with joy, | 
or to carry thee to the halls of his fathers. Are” 
gon is pale in the tomb, and Ruro is no more. | 
My daurhier is in the hall of strangers,and longs | 
to behold my tomb, Her spouse shakes tenthou- ~ 
sand spears; and comes like acloud of death 


Sir NAP es eee ee oe 
+ Leather thongs were used in Ossian’s time, 
instead of ropes. ; a 
t Coimalo had resolved on a war against his” 


§uthei -in-law, Annir, king cf Inis-thona, in order 
tp deprive bins of kis kingdom; the injustice ch 
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rom Lano. Come thou to share the feast of 
Annir, son of echoing Morven.” 
| Three days they feasted together; on the 
fourth Annir heard the name of Oscar||. They 
sejoiced in the shciiff ; and pursuec the boars of 
Runa. Beside the fount of mossy stones, the 
weary hervesrest. The tearsteals in secret from 
Annir: and he broke the rising sigh. *¢ Here 
da'kly rest,” the hero said, ** the children of 
my youth. ‘his s:ore is the tomh of Ruro: 
that tree sounds ovir the prave of Argon. Do 
lye hear my voice, O my sons, within your nar- 
row house? Or do ye speak in these rustling 
leaves, when the winds of the desert rise ?” 

6© King of Inis-thona,’’ said Oscar, ** how fell 
the children of youth? Vhe wild-boar often 
rushes over their tombs, but he does not disturb 


his designs was so much resented by Fingal, that 
he sent his grandson, Oscar, to the assistance of 
Annir. Buth armies canse soon to a battle, in 
which the conduct and valour of Oscar obtained a 
complete victory. Anend wis put to the war 
by the death of Cormalo, who fell in a single 
comhat, by Oscar’s hand. Thus is the story 
delivered down hy traditicns though the poet, 
to raise the character of his son, miukes Oscar 
himself propose the expedition. 

j it was thought, in those days of hcroism, an 
infringemers upon tne laws of hospitality, to ask 
the name of a stranger, before he had feasted 
three days in the great hall of the family. §¢ lis 
that asks the name of a stranger,” is to this day, 
an opprobrious term, applied, inthe north, tothe 
inhospitable. 

41 § To rejoice in the shel is a phrase foe 

feasting sun.ptuously, and crinking frecly, 
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the hanters. They pursne deer§ formed af 
CIouds, and bend their airy-bow. ‘They still low 
the sport of their youth 3 and mount the wind 
wits ey." . 

 Cormalo,” replied the king, 6° is chief of ten 
thousand spars; he dwells at the dark-rollin 
waters of Lanot 3 which send forth the cloudy 
death. He came to Runa’s echoing halls, andj 
sought the honour of the sper. he youth J 
wes lovely as the firsi beam of the sun! and few 
were they who could meet himin ficht! My } 
heroes yielded to Cormalo: and my daurhter | 
loved the son of Lano. Argon and Ruro return. | 
ed fron the chase 3 ths tears of their pride dese] 
eonded; They rolled their silent eyes on Rana's | 
hcrovs, because they yielded to a stranger: three. 
days they feasted with Cormala: on the fourth | 
my Argoy fought. But who could fight with | 
Argon? Lano’s chief was overcome. His heart | 
sweiled with pride, and he rescived in secret te’ 
behald the death otf mysons. “Phey went to the | 
hills of Kana, aad porsucd the dark-brown hinds. || 


The not’on of Ossian’concerning the state of | 
the deceased, was the same with that of the ane | 
cient Greeks and Romans, ‘They imagined that | 
the souls pursued, in their separate state, the | 
employments and pleasures of their former life. 

+ Lano was a lake of Scandinavia, remarkable - 
in the davs of Ossian, for emitting a pestijeatial | 
vapour in autumn. © Aad thou, O vahant_ 
Duchomar, like the mistof marshy Lano: when | 
it sails over the plains of antumn, and brings | 
geath ta the people.” f Fingal, 3. 1. 

ii By tae hononr of the spear is meant a kind © 
of tournament practised among the ancient 
nurthera nations. | : 
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he arrow of Cormalo flew in secret; and my 
children fell. He came to the maid of his love, 
LO Tnis-thona’s dark-haired maid. They fie 
over the desert, and «annir temained alone. 
Night came on, and day appeared s nor Argon’s 
voice, nor Ruro’s came At lengih their much 
lov’ dog is seen ; the fleet and bounding Runar. 
Ile came into the hall and howled; and seemed 
to look towards the place of thei: fll. We 
followed him; we found them hee: avd laid 
‘them by this mossy stream. This is the haunt ~ 
tof Annir, when the chase of the hincsis over. 
‘Jend ‘ike the trunk of an aged oak above them: 
aid my tcars for ever How,?? 

- 6€Q Ronnan!”? said the rising Oscar, ‘* Ogar 
_king of spears! call my heroes tu My side, the 
guns of stregmy Morven. To-day we go to La- 
‘no's water, that sends forth the cloud of death. 
'Cormalo will not long rejoice : death is often at 

the point of our swords.’? 

They came over the desert like stormy clouds, 
when the winds rolt them over the heata : their 
edges are tinged with hghtning; end the echo- 
ing groves furesee the storm, The horn of 
Oscar’s battle was heard; and Lano shook in all 
its waves. The children of the lake convened 
araund the sounding shicid of Cormalo. Oscar 
fourht, as he was wont in battle. Cormale fetl 
beneath his sword ; and the sons of the dismal 
Lano fied to their secret vales. Oscar brought 
the daughter of Inis-thcuna to Aunir’s echoing 
halls The face of age was bright with joy; he 
blest the king of swords. 

How great was the joy of Ossian, when he 
beheld the distant sail of his son! It was like a 
cloud pf light that rises In the east, when the 
traveller is sad in aland unknows 5 and distal 
night, with her ghosts, is sitting around him. 
We brought him, with songs, tu Selma’s halls 
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Eingal ordered the feast of shells to be sprea 
A thousand bards raised the name of Oscar: an 
Morven answered to the noise. The daught 
of Tuscar was there, and her voice was like th 
harp; when the distant sound comes, in t 
evening, on the soft rustling breeze of the vale 
Olay me, ye that see the light, near some rock 
of my hills; let the thick hazeis be around, J 
the oak be near. Green be the place of my res 
and let the sound of the distant torrent be heard. 
Daughter of Toscar, take the harp, and raise the @ 
lovely song of Scima: that sleep may overtake | 
my soul in the midst of joy; that the dreams of | 
my youth may return, and the days of the | 
mighty Fingal. Selma! I behold thy towers, 
thy trees, and shaded wall. I see the heroes of | 
Morven: and hear the song of bards. Oscar 
lifts the sword of Cormulo; and a thousand — 
youths admire its studded thongs. They look 
with wonder on my son! and admire the 
strength of his arm. They mark the joy of his | 
father’s eyes 3 they long foran equal fame. And | 
ye shall have your fame, O sons ef streamy — 
Morven. My soul is often brightened with the 
songs and l remember the companions of my | 
youth. But sleep descends with the sound of © 
the harp; and pleasant dreams begin to rise, — 
Ye sons of the chase stand far dis‘ant, nor dis- — 
turb my rest. ‘The bard of other times cunverses 
now with his fathers, the chiefs of the days of 
old. Sons of the chase stand far distant; disturb 
mot the dreams ef Ossian. 4 


THE 


_ Batile of Lora: 


A PCEM. 
aA ERI 
THE. ARGUMENT. 


Fingal, onhis return f.om Ireland, after he had 
expeiled Swaran from that kingdom, mace a 
feast to all his heroes He forgot wo invite Ma- 
ronnan and Aldo, two chiefs. who had not been 
along with him on his expedition. They 
resented his neglect ; and went overto Errazon 
kingof Sora, a country of Scandinavia, the 
declared enemy cf Fingak The valour of Aldo 
Soon gained him a great reputation in Sora’; 
and Lorma’ the bezutiful wife of Erragon feil 
in love with him. He fonnd means to escape 
with her, and to come to Fingal, who res'ded 
then in Selmaon the western coast. Erragon 
invaded Scotland, and was stain in battle by 
Gaul the son of Morni, after he had rejected 

. terms of peace offered him by Fingal. In this 
war Aldo feilin a singie combat, by the hands 
of his rival Erragon; and the unfortunate 
Lorma afterwards died of grief, 


Sox of the distant land, who dwellest in the 
secret cell! do I hear the sounds of thy 
move? Oris it the veice ef thy songs? The tore 
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wept was lond in mv ear, but I heard a tunefi 
voive ; dost thou praise the chiefs of thy lan 
or the spiritst of the wind? But, lonely dwell 
ofthe rocks! look over that heathy plain: th 
scest gteen toribs, with their rank, whistli 
Hrass; with their stones of mossy heads: thor 
scest them, son of the rock ; but Ossian’s ey 
have failed, ! 

A mountain-strenm comes roaring down ane 
sends its waters round a green hill: four muss” 
stones, in the nidst of withered grass, rear th 
heads on the top: two trees, which the storn: & 
have beni, spread their whistling branches 2 
round. ‘This is thy dwelling, Esragon]j; thi_ 
thy narrow house 3 the sound of thy shells ha: | 
been flung forgot ja Sora; and thy shield is be @ 
come dark in thy hall. Evragon, king of ships § 
chief of distant Sora! how hast thou fallen on; 
our mountains! Huw is the mighty low? Sor ; 
of the secret cell! dost thou delight in songs: 
Hear the battte of Lora: te sound of its steel | 
islonssince past. So thunderon the darkened | 
hill rears and is no more. Thesun retaryps with | 
his silent beans: the Slittering rocks, and green” 
heads af the meuntains sriile. 

The bay of Cons received our ships}, from | 
Utlin’s rolling waves: our white sheets hung | 
lvvse to the masts: and the boisterous winds | 


Pd 


+ The poet alludes to the religious hynins of 
the Cuidces. 

{| Erragon, or Ferg-thoun, signifies the race of 

the waves: probably a poctical name given him — 

by Ossian hitaceif; for he gocs by the name of 
Annir in tradition. ; 

¢ This was at Fingal’s return from bis war’ 
amainst swaiait. 
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rared through the groves of Morven. The horn 
the king is sounced, and the deer siart from 
heir-rocks, Our arrow's flew in the woods: the 
east of the hill was spread. Our joy was great 
‘n our rocks, for the fallof the terrible Swarsn. 
lwo heroes were forget at our feast : and the 
age of their bosumis burned. They rolled their 
red e cs in secret; the sigh bursts from thcir 
areas’s. “They are seen to tulk together, and to 
-brow their spears on earth, They were two 
dark clouds in the midst of our joy; like pil'ars 
Df mist on the settiedsea: it glitters to the san, 
bet the mariners fear a storm, 

. 4 Raise my white sails,?? said Ma-ronnan, 
raise thearto the winds of the west; Ict us 
rush, O Aldo, through the foam of the northern 
wave. Weare forgot at the feast ; but our arms 
hhave been red in blecd. Let us leave tbe biils of 
Fingal, and serve the king of Sora. His connte- 
Nance is fierce, and the war darkens rounc his 
epear. Let as be renowned, O aAldu, in the bate 
tues ef echoing Sura.” ; 

‘Prey took their swords and shields of thonas, 
an¢ yuched to Lumar’s soundiag bay. ‘hey 
came to Sora’s haughty king, the chief of bound. 
ing stecds. Erragon had returned from the 
chase 3 his spcar was red im bload. He bent Als 
dark face to the ground; and whistle! as he 
went. He took the strangers to his feasts 3 and 
they fought and conquered in his wars. 

Aldo retarned with his fame towards Soru’s 
lufty watls. From her tower Tooked the spouse 
of Erragon, the humid, rolling eyes of Lurma, 
Her dark.brown hair flies on the wind of ocean: 
her white breast heaves, like suow on the heath 3 
when the gentle winds arise, and slowly move it 
inthe light. She saw young Aldo, ike the beam 
of Sora's setting sun. Her soft heart sighed: 
wars filed her eyes; and her whitg arm sup. 
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ported her hesd. Three days she set within 
hall, and covered grief with joy. On the fom 
she fied with the hero, aiong the roliing s 
‘They came ta Cona’s mossy towers, to Fir 
king of spears. 

§* Aldo of the heart of pride !»? said the ris 
king of Morven, ** shall I defend thee from 1 
wreath of Sora’s injured king! Who will n 
receive my people into their hal's, or give 
feast of strangers, since Aldo ef the little sa 
has carried away the fair of Sora? Go ta t 
hills, thou feeble hand, and hite thee in t 
caves; mournful is the battle we must fig 
“with Sora’s gloomy king. Spirit of the nol 
Trenmor! when will Fingal cease to fight? | 
was bornin the midst of batil.st, and my ete | 
must move in blood to my tomb. But my ha 
did not injure the weak, my steel did not tou | 
the feeble in arms. I behold thy tempests, 
Morven, which wil overtarn ny halls; wh 
my children are dead in bat.le, and mone 1. 
mains to dwell in S<Ima. Then will the feet | 
come, but they will not know my tomb: n- 
renown is in the song; and my actions shall 
asa dream to future times.” 

His people gathered arcund Erragon, as t! | 
s‘urms round the ghost of night; when he cal | 
them from the top of Morven, and prepares 
pour them on the land of the stranger. fF! 
tume to the shore of Cona, and sent his Lad 
the king, todemand the combat of thousand: J 


a aT a aeene ee temeneinmnmmentndimmniemtiiananiaemt=emnanEtt 

+ Conshal the father of Fingal was slain inba | 
tle, against the tribeof Morni, the very day th | 
Fingal was born; so that he may, with prej 
priety, be saidto haye ©* been born ia the midst ¢ | 
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by the land of many hills. Fingal sat in his 
laall with the companions of his youth around 
nim. The young heroes were at the chase, and 
Far distant in the desert. The grey-haired chiefs 
l-alked of other times, and of the actions of therr 
fyouth; when the aged Narthmor] came, the 
king of streamy Lora. : 

| $© This is no time,’? begun the chief, ** to 
ihear the songs of other years: Erragon frowns 
fon the coast, and lifts ten thousand swords. - 
Gloomy is the king among his chiefs! he is 
Hike the darkened moon amidst the meteors of 
nt.?? 

+ * Come,” said Fingal, *¢ from thy hall, thou 
|Jdaughter of my love; come from thy hail Bouse 
jminal|, maid of strcamy Morven! Narthmor, 
stake the stceds{[ of the strangers, and attend the 
daughter of Fingal; let her bid the king of Sora 
to our feast, to Selma’s shaded wall. Offer him, 
0 Bosmina, the peace of heroes, and the wealth 
Of geherous Aldo: our youths are far distant, 
}and age is on our trembling hands.” 
 Shecame to the host of Erragon, like a beam 
ef light toacloud. In her right hand shonean 
arrow of gold 3 and in her left a sparkling shell, 
the sign of Morven’s peace. Erragon brighten. 
.€din her prescnce asa rock before the sudden 
‘beams of the sun; when they issue from a br0e 
ken doud, divided by the roaring wind. 


ere re SE a NERA SRS, 


t Neart-mor, ‘great strength.’ Lora, © noisy.? 
| Bos-mhina, © soft and tender hand.’ She 
was the youngest of Fingal’s children, 
_ J hese were probably horses taken in the 
incursions uf the Caledonians into the Roman 
Province, which seems to be intimated jn the 
phrase of S* the steeds of strangers.” 
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< Son of the distant Sora,” begun the mid! 
blushing maid, ** come to the feast of Morven 
king, to Sclma’s shaded walls. Take the pea 
of heroes, © warrior, and let the dark swo 
rest bythy side. And if thou chusest the weal 
of kings, hear the words of the generous Ald 
He gives to Erragon an hundred steeds, the eh: 
dren of the reins an hundred maids from di 
tant lands; an hundred hawks with flutteri 
v-ing, that fly across the sky. An ,bundre 
girdles§ shall also be thine, to bind high-b 
somed women; the friends of the births of h 
roes, and the cure of the sens of toil, T 
shelis studded with gems shall shine in Sora 
towers: the blue water trembles on their star 
and seems to be sparkling wine. They eladde 
ed once the kings of the world}, in the midst «| 
their echoing halls. These, O hero, shall i 
thine; or thy white-bosomed spouse. Lorn 
shall roll! her bright cyes in thy halls; thou 
Fingal loves the generous Aldo: Fingal! w 
never injured 3 hero, though his arm is strong 

6§ Soft voicc of Cona! repliedthe king, § te | 
him, that he spreads his feast in vain. Lei Fir. 


§ Sanctified girdles, till very lately, were ke 
jn may familfes in the north of Scotiand ; th” 
were bound about women in labour, and we} 
supposed to alleviate their pains, and to accel § 
rate the birth. ‘They we-e impressed with sev | 
ral mystical figures, and the ceremony of bin | 
ing tem xbout the woman’s waist, was accor 4 
panied with words and gestures which shew | 
the custom to have come originally from t 9 
druids. | 

+ rhe Roman emperors. These shells we 
geome of the spusls of the province, 
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ul pour his spoils around me; aud bend beneat)2 
ny power. Let him give me the swords of bis 
fathers, and the shiclds of ot her times: that my 
fhildren may behold them in my halls, and say, 
Irhese are the arms of Finga!.’? 
| 66 Never shall they behold them in thy balls,*” 
waid the rising pride of the maid. ‘* They are in 
Ihe mighty hands of herces who never yielded im 
war. King of the echoing Sora! the storm is 
wathering on our hills. Dost thou not foresee - 
he fall of thy peopte, son of the distant land?’ 
' She came to Selma’s silent balls; the king bee 
he'd herdswu-cast eyes. He rose from his plac-, 
in his strength, and shook his aged locks. He 
took the suunding mai! cf Trenmor, ond the 
dark-brown shield of his fathers. Darkness fille 
ed Selma’s hall, when he stretched his hand to 
his spear; the ghcstsof thousands wére nea-, 
and foresaw the death cf the people. Tertibie 
joy rose in the face of the axed heroes: they rush. 
ed to meet the foe; their thoughts arc on the 
petions of other yea.s; and onthe fame of the 
tomb. 
Now the dogs of the chase appeared at Tra. 
thal’s tomb: Fingal knew that his young heroes 
foliowed them, and he stopt in the midst of 
his course, Oscar appeared the first, then Morni?s 
son, and Nemi’s race: Fercutht shewed his 
gloomy form: Dermid spread his dark hair on 
the wind. Ossian camethe last. ] hummed the 
song of other times: my spear supported my 
sieps Over the little streams, and my thoughts 
were of mighty men. Fingal struck his bossy 
shield; and gave the dismal sign of war ; a thoue 


lene tladien nate aeecentene team Ere) 


+ Fear-cuth, the same with Fergus, © the naa 
$the word,’ ura Ses of an army, 
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sand swords, at once unsheathed, gicam on 
waving heath. Three grey-haired sons of 5 
raise the tuneful, mournful voice. Deep 
dark with sounding steps, we rush, a gloo 
ridge, alang: like the shower of a storm, w 
it pours on the narrow vale; - 

The king of Morven sat on his hill: the 5 
beam of battle flew on the wind: the com 
nions of his youth are near, with all their wav 
locks of age. Joy rose in the hero’s eyes w 
he beheld bis sons in wars when he saw th 
amidst the lightning of swords, and mindfu 
the deeds of their fathers. Erragon came 
in his strength, like the roar of a winter-strear 
ee battle falls in his course, and death is at & 
side. 

s¢ Who comes,’ said Fingal, ** like the boun & 
ing roe, like the hart of echoing Cona? His shie § 
glitters on his sidc, and the clang of his armo § 
is mournful. He micets with Esvagon in tl) 
strife? Behold the battle of the chiefs ! it is li 
the contending of ghostsina gionmy storm. B 
fallest thou, son of the hill, and is thy white b | 
som stained with blocd? Weep, unhappy Lorm | 
A‘do is no more!” : 

The king took the spear of his strengths fi | 
he was sad for the fall of Aldo: he bent kh 
deathful eves on the foe: but Gaul met the kit 
of Sora! Who can relate the fight of the ehief: 
The mighty stranger fell. ; 

6€ Sons of Cona !?? Fingal cried aloud, * st¢1 
the hand ofdeath. Mighty was he that is noj 
20 jow ? and much is he mourned in Sora! Tt 
stranger will come towerds his hall, and wondt 
whv itis silent. The king js fallen, O strange 
and the jov of his house is ceased. Listen to tt ; 
sound of his woods: perhaps his ghost is there | 
wut he is far distant, on Morven, beneath tr 
aworé of a foreign foe.’? Such were the wore) 
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Df Fingal, when the bard raised the song of 
heace ; we stopped our uplifted swords, andspar- . 
d the feetle foe. Welaid Erragon in that tomb 3 
ind I raised the voice cf grier: the clouds of 
hight came rolling down, and the ghost of Er- 
“agon appeared tu some. His face was cloudy and 
dark ; and an ha'lf-formed sigh isin his breast. 
Biest be thy soul, O king of Sura! thine arm was 
terrible in war! 

_ Rorma sat, in Aldo’s hall, at the light of a 
flaming oak: the night came, but ue did not re- © 
turn ; and the soul of Lorma is sad. ** What 
detains thee, hunter cf Cona? for thou didst 
promisetoreiurn. Hasthe deer teen distant fars 
and do he cark winds sigh, round thes, on the 
heath? lamin the laud of strangers, where is 
my friend? But Alda, come from thy echoing 
hills, O my best beluved!”? 

Her cyes are turned toward the gate, and she 
listens to the rastling blast. She thinks it is 
Aldo’s tread, and jey rises in her face: but sor. 
row returns again, ikeathin cloud onthe moon. 
¢¢ And wilt thou not return, my lo-e? Let me 
behold the face of the hill. The moon is in the 
east, Calm and bright is the breast of the luke! 
When shall I behold his dogs returning from the 
chase? When shall I hear lis yuice loud and dis« 
tant on the wind? Come fiom thy echoing hills, 

unter of woody Conall’? 

His thin ghost appeared, on a rock, like the 
watry bcam of the moon, whenit rushes from 
between two clouds, and the midnight shower 
ison the field. She folluwed che empty form 
over the heath, for she knew that her kero fell. 
T heard her appreaching cries cn the wind, like 
the mournful voice of the breeze, when it sighs 
On the exass of the cave. 

She came, she found her hero: her voice was 
heard ny more; silent she rolled her sadeyes 5 
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she was paleas a watry cloud, that rizes fro 
the lake, to the beam of the moun. Few we. 
her days on Cona: she sunk into the toml | 
Fingal commanded his bards; and they sui] 
over the death of Lorma. The daughters § 
Morven mourned her for one day in the yea} 
when the dark winds of artumnreturned. § 

Son of the distant land}! thou dwetlest , f 
the field of fame: Olct thy song rise, at tim 
inthe praise of those that fell: that their th J 
ghosts may rejoice around thee; ald the soul: ¥ 
Lorma come on a mcon-beam |], when the @ 
liest duwn to rest, and the moon looks intot! § 
cave. ‘Lhen shalt thou sce her lovely, but u 
écar is stillon her check. 


SAA ee 
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4 The poet addresses himself to the Culdee. 

i ** Be thou amoon-beam, © Morna, near th 
window of my rest; when my thoughts are ¢ 
peace and the din of arnis is over: Fingal, B.] 
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‘Yonlath €° Cuthona: | 


A POEM. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Zontlath was the youngest of Morni’s sons, and 
. brother to the celebrated Gaul, who is so of. 
ten mentioned in Ossian’s poems. He wasin 
love with Cuthona the daughter of Rumar, 
when Toscar the son of Rinsena,accompanied 
by Feicuth his friend, arrived, trom Ireland, 
at Mora where Conlath dwelt. He was hos- 
pitably received, and according to the custom 
of the tims, feasted three days with Con. 
lath. On the fourth he set sail, and coasting 
the island of waves, probably, one of the He. 
brides, he saw Cuthona hunting, fellin love 
with her, and carried her away, by force, in 
his ship. He was ferced, by stress of wea. 
ther, into I-thona adesertisie. Inthe mean 
time Conlath hearing of the rape, sailed after 
him, atid found him on the point of sailing 
for the coast of [reland. ‘Chey fought; and 
they, and their followers, fell by mutual 
wounds. Cuthona did net long survive; for 
she dicd of grief the thiid day after, Fingal, 
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hearing of their unfortunate death, sent Ste 

mal the son of Moran to bury them, but fo 
got to send a bard to sing the funeral sor 
over their tombs. The ghost of Conlath cam 
long after, to Ossian, to entreat h.m to trans 
mit to posterity his and Cuthona’s fame § 
for it was the opinion of the times, that th §; 
souls of the deceased were not happy ti 9, 
their elegies were composed by a bard. y 


ID not Ossian hear a voice? or is itth # 
sound of days that are no more? Ofte: @ 
does the memory of former times come, like th @ 
evening sting, on my sodl. The noise of th | 
chase 16 renewed; and, in thought, I lift th 
spear. But Ossian did hear a voice: Whoar 
thon, souof the night? The sons of little mes 
are asleep, and the midnight wind is in my hall 
Perhaps it is the shield of- Fingal that echoes t- 
the blast: it hangs in Ossian’s hall, and he feel @ 
it sometimes with his hands. Yes! I hear thee 
my friend: long has thy voice been absent fron 
mine car! What brings thee, on thy cloud, tr 
Ossian, son of the generous Morni! Are th 
friends of the aged near thee? Where is Oscar 
son of fame? He was often nearthee, OConlath 
when the din of battle rose. 

GHOST OF CONLATH. Sleeps the swee 
voice of Cona, in the midst of his rustling hall 
Sleeps Ossian in his hall, and his friends withou | 
their fame? ‘The sea rolls round the dark 1 
thonat, and our tomhs are not scen by the stran 
ger. How long shall our fame be unheard, sot 
of the echoing Morven? 


¢ I-thona, £ island of waves,’ ome of the unias | 
hibited western isles. : 
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B OSsIAN. O that mine eyes could behold thee, 
ws thou sittest, dim, on thy cloud! Art thos 
hikethe mist of Lano3; or an half-extinguished 
meteor? Of what are the skirts of thy robe? 
fof what is thine airy bow? But he is gone on 
his blast like the shadow of mist. Come from 
hy wall, my harp, and let me hear thy sound. 
Let the licht of memory rise on I-thona; that I 
Pmay behold my friends: And Ossian does be= _ 
hold his friends, on the dark-blue is!e. The 
[cave of Thona appears, with its mossy rocks and 
Pbending trees, A strcani roars at its mouth, 
hand Toscar bends over its course. Fercuth is 
jsad by his side; and the maid of his love sits 
hat a distance and weeps. Does the wind of the 
| Waves deceive me? Or do I hear them speak? 
- TOSCAR. The night was stormy. From 
‘their hills the groaning o2ks came down, The 
‘sea darkty-tumbled beneath the hlast, and the 
roaring waves were climbing against our rocks, 
The lightning came often and shewed the blaste 
ed fern. Fercuth! Isaw the ghost of night. 
Silent he stood, on that banks his rube of mist 
flew on the wind. I could behold his tears: arg 
aged man he seemed, and full of thought. 
FERCUTH. It was thy father, O Toscars 
and he furesees some death among his race. 


IT Sa I NC SoC ET SEL I 


9 Cuthona the daughter of Rumar, whon 
Toscar had carried away by force. 

{| It was long thought, in the north of Scot- 
laud, that storms were raised by the ghosts of the 
deceased. ‘This notion is still entertained by the 
Vulgar; for they think that whirlwinds, and 
sudden squalls of wind are occasioned by spirits, 
who transport themselves, in that manuer, froas 
Que place tu another. 
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Such was his appearance on Crom!s, before 
grcat Mz-ronnant fell. Ullin§! with thy h 
Ok grass, how pleasant are thy vales! Silen 
near thy blue streams, and the sun is on th 
fields. Soft is the sound of the harp in Selama’ 
and picasant the cry of the hunter on Crom, 
But we are in the dark I-thona, surrounded b 
the storm. The billows lift their white head 
ae our rocks: aud we tremble amidst thr 
wight. 
TOSCAR. Whither is the soul of battle fle 
Fercuth with the locks of age? I have seen th 
undaunted in danger, and thine eyes burnin 
with joy in the fight. Whither is the soul 
battle fied? Our fathers never feared. Go 
vicw the settling sea: the stormy wind fs lai 
The billows still trembie on the deep, and seen 
to fear the blast. But view the settling sea. 
morning is grey on our rocks, The sun w 
took soon from his east; in all his pride of light 
X lifted up my sails, with joy, before the halls ol 
generous Coniath. My course was by the isle of 
waves, where his love pursued the dear. I saw 
her, like that beam of the sun that issues from 
the cloud. Her hair was on her heaving breast; | 
she, bending forward, drew the bow: her white | 
arm seemed, behind her, like the snow of Crom. | 
la, Cometo my soul, T said, thou huntress ol | 
the isle of waves! But she spends her time in | 
tears, and thinks of the generous Cenlath. 1 
Where can I find thy peace, Cuthona, lovely. 
maid? : 


$ M-ronnan was the brother of Toscar. 

§ Ulsterin Ireland. : 

* Selamath-—.‘ beautiful to behold,’ the name — 
@f{ Toscar’s palace, on the coast of Ulster, near 
the mountain Cromila, the scene of the epic poenie 
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CUTHONA. A distant steep bends over the 
va, with aged trees and mossy rock3: the bil- 
vws roll at its fect: on its side is the dwelling 


owes of Mora risc. There Contath tooxs over 
the seu for his only love. The danghte:s of the 
Lase returned, and he beheld their downcast 
eyes. Where is the daughter cf Rumar? But 
ithey answered not. My peace dweils on Arde 
ven, son of the distant land! : 
| TOSCAR,. And Cuthona shali return to her 
peace; to the Walls of generous Conieth. He ig 
the friend of Toscar: I have feasted in his halls. 
Rise, ye gentle breezes of Ullin, and stretch my 
sails towards Ardven’s shores. Cuthona shalf 
rest on Ardven; bat the days of Toscar will be 
sad. I shall sit in my cave in the ficid of the 
sun, Tae blast will rustle in my trees, and I 
shall thiak itis Cuthona’s voice. But she is dise 
tant far, in the hal's of tne mighty Conilaih. 

CUTHONA, Oh! what cloud is that? It 
carries the ghosts of my fathers, I sce the skirts 
of their robes, like grcy and watry mist. Wheu 
shail 2 tal’, O Kumar? Sad Cuthona sees her 
death. Will not Conlath behold me, before 
enter the narrow houset? 

OSSTAN, And he will behold thee, O mad: 
he comes along the rolling sea. “he death of 
‘Foscar is dark on his spear; and a wonnd is ‘+1 
his side. He is pale at the cave of ‘Thona, and 


¢ Cuthona, © the mournful sound ef the 
waves; a poctical name given her by Ossian, on 
accouat of her mourning to the sound of tke 
waves; her name, in tradition, is Gorni-hui} 
* the biue eyed muid.? A 2 
4 The grave. 
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stews his ghastly wound. Where art (ou wit 
thy tears, Cuthona? the chief of Moradies. Th 
vision grows dim on my mind: I behold th 
chiefs no mare. But, O ye bards of future time 
remember the fail of Coniath with tears: he fe 
defore his day; and sadness darkened in his hal 
His mother looked to his shield on the wall, an 
it was bloody,j. She knew that her hero died 
and her sorrow was heard on Mora. <aArt tho 
pale on thy rock, Cuthona,° beside the falle 
chiefs ? Night comes, and day returns, but non 
appears to raise their tomb. Thou frightene 
the screaming fowls away, and thy tears for ever 
flow. ‘Thou art pale as a watry cloud, that rises @ 
fromalake. ~ : 

The sons of the desert came, and they found 
her dead. They raise a tomb over the heroes; 
and she rests at the side of Conlath. Come not | 
to my dreams, O Conlath; for thou hast received | 
thy faraz. Be thy voice fer distant from my } 
hail; that slecp may descend at night. O that | 
I could forget my friends; till my footsteps cease § 
tobe seen! till f come among them with joyy | 
zitd lay my aged limbs in the narrow house! 


| It was the opinion of the times, that the 
arms left by the heroes at home, became bluody 
the very instant tucir owners were killed, tho” 
wt ¢, cr so great a dastance, ; 
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\ Carthon: 


| A POEM. 


——<VIUGG FG II 


THE ARGUMENT. 


This poem is complete, and the subject of it,. a 
of most of Ossian’s compositions, trazicaL Ia 
the time of Conmihal the son of Trathal, and 
father of the celebeated Fingal, Clessammor 
the son of Thadduand brother of Morna, Fin. - 
gal’s mother, was driven by astorm into the 
river Clyde, on the banks of which $ ood Bal.« 
clutha, atown belonging to the Britons be- 
tween the walls. He was hospitably received 
by Reuthamir, the principal man in the place, 
who give him Moina his only daughter in 
marriage. Keuda, the son of Cormo, a Britoa 
who was in love with Moina, came to Reu- 
thamir’s house, and behaved haughtily towards 
Clessammor. <A quarrel ensued, in which 
Keudo was killed; the Britons who attendcd 
him pressed so hard on Clessammor, thathe 
was obliged to throw himse!f into the Clyde, 
and swim to his ship. He hoisted sail, and 
the wind being favourable, bore him out to 
sca. He often endeavoured tg return, and 
carry Off his beloved Muvina by night; but the 
hit conUnuing cuntiary, he was forced te 
eois « ; 
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euivina, who had been left with child by her huss 
band, brought forth a son, and dieo soon after. 
Reuthamir named the child Carthon, i.e. ¢the 
murmur of waves,’ from the storm which 
Carried off Clessammor his father, who was 
supposed to have been cezst away. When Car 
thon was three years old, Comthal the fa'her 
of Fingal, in one of his expeditions against the 
Britons, took and burnt Balclutha. Reuthae § 
mur was killed in the attack; and Carthon | 
was Carried safe away by his nurse, who fled 
farther into the country of the Britons. Care 
thon, cuming to man’s estate, was resolved to 
sévenge the fall of Balclutha on Comhal’s 
posterity. He set sail from the Clyde, and, 
failing on the coast uf Morven, defeated two 
of Fingal’s herues, who came to oppose his 
progress. He was, atlast, unwittingly killed 
by his father Clessammior, :n a single combat. 
‘This story is the foundation of the pre ent 
poem, which opens on the nizht preceding the 
death of Cartion, so that what passed before 
13 introduced by way of episode. ‘The poem is 
acdiessed to Malvina the daughter of ‘Toscar. 


TALE-.of the times of old! The deeds of 

~s& days of ether years. : 
‘The murmur of thy streams, O Lora, brings 
back the memory of the past. ‘The sound of thy 
woods, Garmia!lay, is lovely in mine ear. Dost 
thou not behold, Malvina, arock with its head 
} heath? Taree aged firs bend from its face ; 
green is the narrow plain atits fects therc the 
fi wer of the mountain grows, and shakes its 
~ nite head in the breeze. The thistle is there 
alone, and sheds its aged beard. ‘lwo stones, 
talf sunk in the ground, shew their heads of 
nisss, Vie deer of the mountain avoids the 
plac, for ke behoids the grey ghuvt that guards 
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it}, for the mighty lic, O Malvina, in the sare 
‘row pla‘n of the r<k. 

A tale of the times of old! the deeds of days 
of other years. 

Who comes from the land of strangers, with 
his thousands around him? the sun.beam pours 
its brieht stream before him; and his hair mects 
the wind of his hills. His face is settled from 
war. He iscaloras the evening beam, that looks 
from the c‘oud of the west, on Cona’s silent vale. 
Wao is it but Conthal’ssonY, the king of mighty 
deeds! he behulds his hilis with joy, and buisa 
thousand voices rise. Ye have fied over your 
ficids, ye suns of the distant lan?! The king of 
the world sits in his hail, and hears of his peo- 
ple’s flight. He lifts his red eye of pride, and 
takes his father’s sword. ** Ye nave fied over 
your ficlds, sons of the Cistant land.’ 

Such were,the words of the bards, when they 
came to Selma’s hails. A thousand lights! froin 
the stranger's tand arose, in the midst of the 
people. “fhe feast is spread around; and the 
night passed away in joy. ** Wuere isthe noble 
Clessammor{’? said the fair-haired Fingal, 


¢ It was the opinion of the times, that deer 
saw the ghosts or the dead, ‘Lo this day, when 
beasts suddenly start without any apparent cause, 
the vulgar think, that they see the spirits of the 
deceased. 

4 Fingal returns here, from an expedition ae 
gainst the R mans, which was celebrated by Os- 
gi2n in a particular poem. : 

|} Probably wax-lights: which are often men. 
‘tioned ag carried, amiung other booty, from the 
Roman province. 

¢ Clessah-nior, § mighty deeds,? 
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¥ Where is the companion of my father, in the | 
Gays of my joy? Sullen and dark he passes hj 
Gaysin the vale of echoing Lora: but, behold 
he comes from the hill, like a steed in h 
strength, who finds his companions in the breezes 
and tosses his bright manc ia the wind. Blest 
be the soul of Clessammor, why so long from ~ 
Selma??? a 

** Returns the chief,’? said Clessammor, °¢ in — 
the midst of nis fame? Such was the renown of © 
Combalin the battles of his youth. Often did 
‘we pass over Carun to the land of the stranpers; — 
our swords returned, not unstained with blood: 
nor did the kings of the world rejo‘ce. Why do | 
I remember the battles of my youth? My hairis . 
rnixed with grey. My hand forgetsto bend the : 
bow ; and I dift a lighter spear. O that my joy 
would retu-n, as when I first beheld the mad; | 
the white-bosomed daughter of strangers, Moie © 
na* with the dark-blue eyes!” 

s* Tell,” said the mighty Fingal, ** the tale of 
thy youthful days. Sorrow, like a cloud on the 
sin, shades the soulof Cicssammor. Mournful 
are thy thoughts, alone, on the banks of the roar. 
ing Lora. Let us hear the sorrow of thy youth, 
and the darkness of thy days. E 

6¢ It was inthe days of peace,” replied the great 
Clessammor, ‘61 came, in my bounding ship, 
to Balclutha’s]] walls of towers. The wind had 
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*® Muina, ‘soft intemper and pers.n.? We 
find 1 he British names in this poem derived from 
the Gaelic, which is a2 proof that the ancient lan. 
guare of the whole island was one and the same. 

j Balclutha, i. e. the town of Ulyde, probably 
the Alduth of Bede. 
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roared beaind my sails, and Clutha’s} streams 
received my durk-bosumed vessel. Three days 
Eremained in Reuthanir’s halls, and saw that 
beam of light, hisdanghter. The joy of thesheil 
went round, and the aged hero gave the fair. 
Her breasts were lize foam on the wave, and 
her eyes like stars of light: her hair was dark 
as the raven’s wing: her soul was gencrous and 
mild. My love for Moina was great; aud my | 
heart poured forth in joy. 

¢ The soa of u stranger came; a chief who 
loved the white-bosomed Moina. His words 
were mighty in the hail, and he often half an- 
sheathed his sword. Where, he said, is the 
mighty Comhal, the res*less wanderer§ of the 

cath? Comes he, with his host, to Balclutha, 
since Clessammor is so bold? My soul, I replied 
O warrior! burns in 2 tight of itsown. I stand 
without fear in the midst of thousands, though 
the valiant are distant far. Stranger! thy words 
are mighty, for Clessanimicr isalone. But my 
sword trembtes by my side, and longs to glitter 
in my hand, Speak no more of Camhal, son of 
the winding Clutha!” 

‘s"Phe strength of his pride arose. Wefought ; 


¢ Clutha, or Cluath, the Gaelic name of the 
river Clyde; the signification of the word is 
® bending,’ in allusion to the winding course of 
that river, From Clutha is derived its Latin 
nam, Giotta. . 

§ ‘Tae word in the original here rendered 
* restlese wanderer,’ is Scura, which is the true 
origi: 0: the Scoti of the Romans; au oppro. 
brieus nume imposed by the Britons, on the Cas 


Isdonians, on account of the continual incursioss 
dato their country. 
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he fell beneath mysword. The hanks of Cluth 
heard his fail, and a thousand spears ,litiered a. 
rogud. I fought: the strangers prevailed: | 
planged into the stream of Clutha. My whit 
sails rose over the waves, end 1 boanded on the 
dark-blue sea, Moina came to the shore, and 
roUed the red eye cf ber tears: her dark hair 
flew on the wind, and I heard her cries. Often 
did Lleurn my ship; but the winds of the cast. 
prevailed. Wor C.utha cver since haye F seen: 
Nor Moina of thedxrk-brown hair. She fell on - 
Balclathas for 1 heve seen her ghost. Iknew © 
ler as she came through the dusky night, along — 
the murmur of Lora: she was like the new moon © 
seen through the gathered mist: when the say. 
pours down its faky snow, and the world is silent — 
and dark.”? . 

“¢ Raiset, ye bards,” sid the mighty Fingal, — 
€¢ the praise of unhappy Moina. Call her ghosc, ~ 
with your songs, to our hills; that she may rest 
with the fair of Moiven, the son-beam» of other 
days, and the delight pf heroes of old. -T have 
scen the wa is of Balclutha, but Lacey were deso. 
late. “Che fire had resounded in the nalls: and 
the voice of the people is heard no more. The 
stream of Clutha was removed from its place, by 
the fallof the walls. Tne thistle shook, there, 
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+ The title of this poem, in the original, is 
6 Duan na niaol, i. e the Poem of the Hymns;? 
probably on account Of ics many digressions from 
- the sublect, ali which gre in a lyric measure, as ° 
this song of Fingal. Fingal is celebrated by the 
Jrish historians for his wisdom in making laws 
his poeticr! genius, and his foreknowledge ot 
events O'Flaherty goes so far as to say, thae 
Pingal’s iaws were extiuit in lis ow tone, 
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its lan cly head: the moss whistled to the wind. 
The fox looked out from the winduws, the rank 
grass of the wall waved round his head. Deso- 
late is the dwellingof Muina, silence is in the 
“house of her fathers. Raise the sung of mourn- 
ling, O bards, over the land of strangers. Yhey 
“have but fallen betoreus: fur, one day, we must 
fall. Why dust thou build the hall, sun of the 
winged days? Shou lookest from thy towers lo 
dey; yct afew years, and the blast of ihe desert ~ 
comes ; it howls in thy empty court, and whistles 
‘round thy half-wurn shield. And let the blast 
of the desert come! we shall be renowned in our 
day. ‘he mark of my arm shall be in the bat- 
tic, and my name inthe song of bards. Raise 
the songs; send round the shell: and let joy 
be heard in my hali. When thou, san of hea. 
ven, shalt fail! if thou shalt fail, thou mighty 
light! if thy brightness is for a season, like 
Fingal $ our fame shall survive thy beanis.¥ 

Such was the song of Fingal, in the diy of his 
joy. His thousand dards leaned forward from 
their seats, to hear the voice of the king. It was 
hike the mus‘c of the harp on the gale of the 
spring. Lovely were thy thoughts, O Pingal! 
why had not Ossian the strength of thy soul? 
Bat thou standest alone, my Father; and who can 
equal the King of Morven? 

The night passed away in song, and shorning 
returned in joy: the mountains shewed their grey 
heads ; and the blue face of ocean smiled. ‘The 
white wave is seen tumbling round the distant 
rock; the grey mist rises, siowly, f.om the uke. 
It came, in the figure of 2n aged man, along the 
silent plain. Its large limbs did no: move in 
steps ; fura ghost supported it in mid air. It 
came towards Selma’s hall, and dissolved in a 
shower of blood, 
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The king alone beheld the terrible sight, am 
he foresaw the death of the people. He came 
in silence, to his hall; and took his father’s spear. 
The mail rattled on his breast. The heroes roa 
around. They looked in silence on each other 
marking the eyes of Fingal. ‘They saw the bat 
tle in his face ; the death of armies on his spear 
A. thousand shields, at once, are placed on their 
arms: and they drew a thousand swords. The | 
hali of Selma brightened around. - The clang of 
arms ascends. ‘lhe grey dogs howl in thelr 
place. No word is among the mighty chie‘s. 
Each marked the eyes of the king; and halfs | 
assumed his spear. ' 

S* Sons of Morven,’? begun the king, * thisis — 
no time to fillthe shell. Thebattledarkens near | 
us; and death hovers over the land. Some | 
ghost, the Triend of Fingal, has forewarned us of | 
the foc. The sons of the stranger come from — 
the darkly rolling sea. For, from the watery | 
came the sign of Morven’s gloomy danger. Le} — 
each assume his heavy spear, and gird on his — 
father’s sword. Let the dark helmet rise nn 
every head ; and the mail pour its lightning from 
every side. ‘he battle gathers like a tempest, 
and soon shall ye hear the roar of death.” 

The hero moved on before his host, like a clond 
before a ridge of heaven’s fire; when it pours 
on the sky of night, and mariners foresee a stort. 
On Cona’s rising heath they stood: the whitc- 
bosomed maids beheld them above like a grove 5 
they foresaw the death of their youths, and look- 
ed towards the sea with fear. ‘The white wave 
deceived them for distant sails, and the tear 1s Ou 
their cheek. Tie sun rose on the sea, and we 
beheld a distant fleet. Like the mist of ocean 
they came: and poured their youth apon the 
coast. The chief was among them, like the st 
in the midst of the herd. His shield is studde 
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with gold, and stately strodée the king of spears. 
He moved towards Selma ; his thousands moycd 
behind. 

“6 Go, with thy song of peace,”’ said Fingal 5 
‘S90, Ulin, tothe king of swords. ‘Tell him 
‘that we are mighty in battle ; and that the ghosts 
‘of our foes are many. But renowned are they 
who have feasted in my halls! they shew the 
armst of my fathers in a foreign land: the sons 
of the strangers wonder, and biess the friends of ~ 
Morven’s race; for our names have been heard 
afar; the kings of the world shook in the midst 
of their people.” 

Ullin went with his song. Fingal rested on 
his spear: he saw the mighty foe in his armour: 
and he blest the stranger’s son. ‘* How stately 
art thou, sonof the sea!” saidthe king of woody 
Morven. ‘* ‘Thy sword is a beam of might by 
thy side: thy spear is a fir that defies the storm, 
The varied face of the moonis not broader than 
thy shield. Ruddy is thy face of youth! soft 
the ringlets of thy hair! But this tree may falls 
and his niemory beforgot! The daughter of the 
stranger will be sad, and look to the rolling sea: 
the children will say, ** We see a ship; perhaps 
it is the king of Balclutha.’? The tear starts 
from their mother’s eye. Her thoughts are of 
him that sleeps in Morven.?? 

Such were the words of the king, when Ullin 
came to the mighty Carthon:; he threw down 
the spear before him; and raised the song of 
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{ It was acustom among the ancicnt Scots, ‘e 
exchange arms with their guests, and these arms 
were preserved long in the different familes, as 
monuments of the iriendship which subsisted be. 
tween their aaccsters, 
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neace. 6 Come to the feast of Fingal, Carthe 
from the rolling sea! partake the feast of t 
king; or lift the spear of war. The ghosts of o1 
foes are mauy; but renowned are the -riends 

Morven! Behold that field, O Carthon; many 
green hill rises there with mossy stones a 
rustling grass; these are the tombs of Fingal 

foes, the sons of the rolling sea.’ : 

** Dost thou speak to the feeble in arms,’ said 
Carthon, ** bard of the woody Morven? Is my face 
pale for fear, son of the peaceful song? Why, 
then, dost thou think to darken my soul with the 
tales of those who fell? My arm has fought 
the battle; my renown isknownafar. Goto the 
feeble in arms, and bid them yiehl to Fingal. 
Have not I seen the fallen Balclutha? and shall 
I feast with-Comhal’s son? Combal! who threw 
his fire in the midst of my father’s hall! T was 
young, and knew not the cause why the v'rgins 
wept. The columns of smoke pleased mine eye, 
when they rose above my walls; I often looked — 
back, with gladness, when my friends fied alung | 
the hill. But when the years of my youtlrcame. 
on, I beheld the moss of my fatlen walis: my — 
sigh arose with the morning, and my tears dee 
scended with night. Shall J not fight, I said to 
my soul, against the children of myfocs? And 
I et figh , O burd; I fcei the strength of my 
soul.*? 

His people gathered around the hero, and_ 
drew, at once, their shining swords. He stands, 
in the midst, like a pillar of fire: the tear half. 
_ starting fron) his eyc, for hethought of the fallen” 
Bulclutha, and the crowded pride of his soul 
arose. Sidelung he luoked up to the hill, where 
our heroes shuncin arms; the spear trembled — 
in his hand: and, bending forward, he seemed © 
to threaten the king. 

¢¢ Shall 1,’ said Fingal to his soul, “ mect, 
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at once, the king : Shall I stop him, in the midst 
of his caurse, before his fame shail arise? But 
the pard, hereafter, may gay, when he sees the 
tomb of Carthon; Fingal took his thousands, 
glong with him, to battle, hefore the noble Car- 
‘thou fell. No; bards of the times to come! thou 
ishalt not lessen Fingai’s fame. My heroes will 
fight the youth, and Fingal behold ‘he batite. 
If be evercomies, I rush, in my streng'h, ike 
the roaring streamof Cona. Who, of my herocs, 
will meet the son of the rolling sca? Many are 
his warriors on the coast: and strongis his ashen 
spear!*? 

Cathult rose, in his strength, the sonof the 
mirhty Lormar: three hundred youths attend 
the chief, the race!’ of his nat-ve streams. Fee- 
ble was his arm against Carthon; he fell, and 
his heroes fied. Conna!G resumed the battic, 
but he broke his heavy spear; he lay bound on 
the field: and Carthon pursued his people. 
S¢ Clessammor !? said the king* of Morven, 
t where is the spear of thy strength! Wilt thou 
behold Connal bound, thy friend, at the stream 
of Lora! Rise, in the light cf thy steel, thou 
friend of Comhal. Let the youth of Balclutha 
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+ Cath-*huil, © the eye of battle.’ 
|| {t appears, from this passage, that clanship 
was estabiishedin the days of Fingal, though not 
on the same footing with the present tribes in 
the north of Scotland. 
_¥ This Connal is very much celebrated, in =n. 
cient poeiry, for his wisdom and valour: there 
. 1s asmall tribe still subsisting, in the North, w bo 
pretend they are descended from him, 
* Fingal did not then know that Carthon § 33 
the s_n of Clessaummor, 
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feel the strength of Morven’s race.) He ros 
the strength of his steel, shaking his pris!y loc} 
He fitted the shicld to his side; and rushed, » 
the pride of valour. : 

Carthon stood, on that heathy rock, and sa 
the hero’s approach. He loved the terrible je 
of his face; and his strength, in the locks of a 
s¢ Shall I lift that spear,?? he said, °* that gnev 
strikes, but once, the foe? Or shall J, witht 
words of peace, preserve the wariior’s life? Stat 
ly are his steps of age? lovely the remnant of hj 
years. Perhaps it is the love of Moina; the fa 
ther of ear-borne Carthon. Often have I heare 
that he dwelt at the echoing strea‘e of Lora.” 

Such were his words, when Clessammior came, 
and lifted high his spear. ‘he youth receive: 
it on his shield, and spoke the words of peact 
6¢ Warrior of the aged locks! Is there no yout 
to lift the spear? Hast thou ‘no son, to raise th 
shield befure his father, and to meet the arm ¢ 
youth? Is the spouse of thy love no more? or weep 
she over the tombs of thy sons? Art thouof th 
kings of men? What will be the fame of m 
sword if thea shalt fa’)??? ; 

“lt will be great, thou son of price!’ begun 
the tail Clessammor; Ihave been renowned i 
battle; butI never told my name} toafoe. Yiel 
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+ To tell one’s name to an enemy was reckon 
ed in those days of heroism, @ manifest evasio: 
of fighting him: for, if it was once knowy, tha 
friendship subsisted, of old, between the ances | 
tors of the combatants, the batile inimediatel 
ceased ; and the ancient amity of their sorefather 
was renewed. A man who telis his name t 
his enemy, was of old, an ignominious term fe 
a coward, 
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to me, son ef the wave, and then thou shalt 
now, that the mark of my sword isin manya 
: . «© IT never yielded, king of spears!’ re- 
; Cpeh the noble pride of Carthun: ** I have alse 
Fought in battles ! and 1 beheld my future fame. 
‘Despise me not, thou chief of men; my arm, 
imy spear is strong. Retire among thy friends, 
‘and let young heroes fight.” ‘* Why dost thou 
‘wound my soul!” replied Clessammor with a 
tear. ‘* Age does not trembie on my hand; 
‘J still can lift the sword. Shall I flyin Fingal’s ~ 
sight ; in the sight of him 1 loved? Son of the 
sea? I never fied: cxalt thy poinied spear.” 

They fought, like two contending winds, that 
strive to roll the wave. Carthon bade his spear 
to err; for he still thought that the foe was the 
spouse of Muina. He broke Clessamnior’s beamy 
spear in twain, and seized h's shining sword. 
But as Carthon was binding the chief; the chief 
drew the dageer of his fathers. He s2w the 
foe’s uncovered side; and opened, there, a 
wound, 

Fingal saw Classammor low: he moved in the 
sound of his stecl ‘The host stord silent, in his 
presence; they turned their cyes towards the 
hero. He came, like the sullen noise of a storm, 
before tke winds arise: the hunter hears it in 
the vale, and retires to the cave of the rock, 
Carthon stood in his place: the blood is rushing 
down his side: he saw the coming down of the 
king; and his hopes ¢f fame aroset+; but pale 
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+ This expression admits of a’double meaning, 
either that Carthan hoped to acquire glory by 
killing Fingal, orto be rendered famous by a 
ing by his hand; the last is the must probable, as 
Carthoa is clready wounded, 
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was his check: his hair flew lonse, his helm 
shock on high; the furce of Carthon failed! } 
Lis soul was strene, 

Finga! beheld the hero's blood; he stop 
uplifted spear. ** Yield, king of swords 1 
Comhal’s son; 6 f behold thy blood. Thou 
been mighty in battles; and thy fame shall n 
fade.” “* Art thou the king so far renowned 
repled the car-borne Carthon. ‘* Art thou tl 
light of death, that frightens the kings of t 
world? But why shuuld Carthon ask? for he 
like the stream of the desert; strong as a rive 
in his course: swift as the cagle of the sky. 
that Thad fought with the king; that my fam 
might be great in ‘the song! that the hunter be 
holding my tomb, might say, he fought with th 
mighty Fingal. But Carthon dies unknown! hr 
has poured out his force on the feeble *? . 

‘¢ But thou shalt nct die unknown,” replier 
the kine of wotcdy Morven: ‘my ba-ds an 
many, O Carthon! and their songs descend t 
fiture times. The children of the years to com @ 
shali hear the fame of Carthon ; when they $s! @ 
round the burning oak{/, and the night is spen 
in the songs of old. The hunter, sitting in thr 
heath, shall hear the rustling blast; and, rally 
his eyes, behold the rock where Carthon fell 
Ye shull turn to his son, and shew the plauw 
where the mighty fought; There the king 0 ¢ 
FEalclutha fought, like the strength of a thousamc 
streams.”? : 
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|| In the north of Scotland, till very lately, they. 
burat a largetrunk of an oakat their festive : 
it was called the trenk of the feast. Time had} 
so much consectated the custom, that the vulgag | 
thought it a kind of suerilege to cisuse it, 
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| Joy rose in Carthon’s face: he lifted his heavy 
eyes, He gave his sword to Fingal, to he with.o 
‘his hall, that the memory of Balciutha’s king 
might remain on Morven, The battle ceased 
lalong the field, for the bard had sung the sung 
lof peace. The chiefs gathered round the falling 
iCarth.n, and heard his words, with s:ghs. Si- 
‘lent they leaned on their spears, while Balclutha’s 
‘hero spoke. His har sighed in the wind, and 
his words were feeble. ; ; 

' 66 Kingof Morven,’? Carthon said, ** I fallin 
themidstufmycour.e. A foreign tomb receives, 
in youth, the last of Reuthamir’s race Dark- 
ness dwells in Bakluthas and the skadows of 
erief in Crathmo. But raise my remembrance 
on the benks of Lora: where my fathers dwelt. 
Perbaps the husband cf Moina will mourn over 
his failen Carthon.?? His words reacted the 
heart of C'essammor : he fell, in silence, on his 
son. The host stood darkened aound: no voice 
ison the plains of Lora, Night came, and the 
moon, from the east, Icoked on the mournful 
field: but sti!l they stecd, lakea silent grove that 
lifts its head on Gormal, when the loud winds 
are lnzid, and dark autumn is on the plain. 

‘Three days they mourned over Carthon: on 
the tuurth his father died. In the narrow plain 
of the reck they lies anda dim ghost defends 
their tomb. There lovely Moinais often seen « 
when the sun-beam darts on the rock, and all 
around is dark. There she is seen, Mulvina, but 
not like the daughters of the bill, Her robes 
are from the strangers land; and she is still 
alone. 

Fingal was sad for Carthons he desired his 
bards to mark the dav, when shadowy autunma 
returned. And often did they mark the day, 
and sing the hera’s praise. ** Who comes so dark 
from Ocean's moar, hike Coens shadowy cond ! 
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Death is trembling in his hand! his eyes a 
flames of fire! Who roars along dark Lora 
heath? Who but Carthon king of swords? TI 
people fall! see! bow he strides, like the su 
shostof Morven! But there he lies a goodly vak 
which sudden blasts overturned! When 5 
thou rise, Balclutha’s joy! lovely car-burne C 
thon’ Who comes so dark from ocean's r 
like autumm’s shadowy cloud?’ Such were th 
words of the bards, in the day of their mourning 
I have actompanicd their voice; and added ¢ 
theirsang. My soul has been mournful for Car. 
thon, he fell in the days of his valour: and thou 
O Cleassmmor! where is thy dwelling in th 
air? Has the youth forgot his wound? And flie 
he, on the clouds, with thee? I feel the sun, 
Malvina, ‘eave meto myrest. Perhaps they ma 
come to my dreams; I think I hear a fecbl 
voice. The beam of heaven delights to tshin 
on the grave of Carthon: J feelit warm around, | 
O thou that rollest above, round as theshield j 
of my jathers! Whence are thy beams, O sun! | 
thy everlasting light ? Thou comest forth, in thy 
awful beauty, and the stars hide themselves in | 
the sky; the moon, cold and pale, sinksin the 
western wave. But thou thyself movest alone: 
who can be a campanion of thy course? The | 
eaks of the monntains fall: the n.ountainsthem. | 
selves decay with years; the cccan shrinks and § 
grows again: the moon herself is lost in hea. | 
ven; butthou art for ever the same; rejoicing | 
in the brithtness of thy course. When the world | 
is dark with tempests, when thunder rolls, and 
lightning flies; thou lookest in thy beaut), from { 
the clouds, and laughest at the sturm. But to 7 
Ossian, thou lookest in vain; for he beholds thy 
beams no mure; whether thy yellow hair flows 
en the eastern clouds, or thou tremblest at the 
gates of the west. Eut thou art perhaps, lke — 


me, for a season, and thy years will havean end. 
Thou shait sleep in thy clouds, careless of the 
veice of the morning. Exult ihen,O sun, inthe 
strengthof thy youch! Age is dark and unlove- 
ly;"it is like the glimmermg light of the moon, 
when it shines through broken clouds, and the 
mist is on the hills; the blast of the north is on 
the plain, the traveller shrinks in the midst of 
Ris journey. 


THE ; 
Death of Cuchullin: 
A FOEM. 
eS OE GIP Core 


THE ARGUMENT, 


Avth the son of Cairbre, supreme king of Tres 
land, dying, was succeeded by his son Cormac, 
a minor, Cuchultin, the son of Semo, who 
had rendered himself famous by his great ace 
tions, and who esided, at the time, with Con. 
nal, the son of Caithbat, in Ulster, was elec. 
ted regent. In the twenty-seventh year of 
Cockullin’s age, and tLe third of his adminis. 
tration, Torlzth, the son of Cantela, one of 
the chiefs of that colony cf Be ge, who were 
in possession of the south of Ireland, rebelied 
in Connaught, and advanced towards Temora, 
in order to Gethrone Co:mac, who, excepting 
Feradath, afterwards king of I:eland, was the 
only one of the Scottish race of kings existing 
jn thet countrys Cuchullin marched against 
him, came up with him at the lake of Lego, 
and totally defeated his forces. Torlath fell in 
the battle by Cuchullin’shand; but as be hime 
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self pressd too eagerly on the fying enemys, 
he was mortally wounded by an arrow, and 
died the second day after. The good fortune 
of Cormac fel! with Cuchllin ; many set up for 
themselves, and anarchy and confusion reign- 
ed. At last Cormac was taken off ; and Cair- 
bar, lord of Atha, one of the competitors for 
the thrane, having defea.ed all his rivals, he- 


came sole monarch of Ireland. The family of > 


Fingal, who were in the interest of Cormac’s 
family, were resolved to deprive Cairbar of 
te throne he had usurped. Fingal arrived 
from Scotland with an army, defeated the 
friends of Cairbar, and :e-established the fa. 
miily of Cormac in the pussession cf the king- 
dom. The present poem, concerns the death 
of Cuchullin. It is, in the original, called 
* Duan Iech Leia’, i.e. § The poem of Lego's 
Luke,’ aud is an episode introduced in a great 
poem, which celebrated the last expedition of 
Finegalinte Ireland. The greatest part of the 
peem is lost, and nothing remains but some 
episodes, which afew old peopiein the north 
of Scotland retain on memory. 


$ the wind on Fingal’s shield? Or is the voice 
aa, Of past times in my hall? Sing on, sweet 
voice, for thou art pleasant, and carriest away 
ny ght with joy. Sing on, O Bragela, daughter 
of car-i.orne Surglan! B 

“ itis the white wave of the rock, and not 
Cuchullin’s sai's. Often do the mists deceive me 
for the ship of my luve! when they rise round 
some ghost, and spread their grey skirts on the 
wind, Why dost thou delay thy coming, son of 
the generous Semo! Tour times has autumn ree 
turned with its winds, and raised the seas of Toe 

3 


cf 
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rormaf, since thou hast been in the roar of battles 
and Bragela distant far. Hillsoftheiste of mist 
when will ye answer to his hounds? But ye ar 
dark in your clouds, and sad Bragela calls in vain 
Night comes rolling down: the face of ocean 
fails. The heath-cock’s head is beneath his 
wing: the hind sleeps with the hart of the desert. _ 
They shail rse with the morning’s light, and _ 
feed on the mossy stream. But my tears return © 
with the sun, my sighs c.me on with the night. 

When wilt thou come in thine arms, O chief of 

mossy Tura?” 4 

Pleasant is thy voice in Ossian’s ear, daughter 
of car-borne Sorglan! but retire to the hall of 
shells; to the heam ofthe burningoak. Aitend 
to the rcurmur ofthe sea; it rolls at Dunscaich's 
walls ; let sleep descend on thy blue eyes, and the 
hero come to thy dreams. 

Cuchyllin sits at Lego’s lake, at thedark roll. 
ing of waters. Night is around the hero; and-« 
his thousands spread on the heath: a hunered 
oaks bu nin the midst, the feast of shellsis smoke 
ing wide. Carril strikes the harp bencatha trec 5 
his grey locks glitter in the beam, the rustling 
blast of night is near, and lifts his agedhair. His 
song is of the blue Togorma, and of its chict, 
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+ Togorma, i. & the island of blue waves, one 
of the Hebrides, was subject to Conna!, the son 
of Caithbat, Cuchullin’s friend, Heis sometimes 
' galled the son of Colgar, from one cf that name 
who was the founder of the family. Connal, a ; 
few days before the news of Torlath’s revolt 
came to Temora, had sailed to ‘Togorma, his 
native isle; where he was detained hy contrary 
winds"during the war in which Cuchulin was 


killed. 
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Yachollin'’s friend. 6° Why art thou absent, 
vonnal, in the day of the gloomy storm? The 
thiefs of the south have convened against the 
ar-borne Cormac; the winds detain thy sails, 
ndthy blue waters roll around thee. But Cor- 
nac is not alone; the son of Semo fights his bat- 
les. Semo’s son his battles fight: the terror 
f the strarger! he that is like the vapour ot 
eath slowly borne hy sultry winds. The sum 
eddens in its presence, the people fal! around.” 

Such was the song of Carril, when a son of 
he foe appeared; he threw down his pointless 
pear and spoke the words of Torlath 3; Torlath 
ie chiefof heroes, from Lego's sable surge: he 
hat ied bis thousands to battle, against car-borne 
‘ormac 3; Cormac who was distant far,in Teno- 
st echoing halls: he learned to bend the bow 
Fhis fothers; and to lift thespear. Nor long 
idst thou lift the spear, mildly shining beam of 
oOuth ! death stands dim behind thee, like the 
arkéned half of the moon bekindi.s growing 
ght. Cuchullin rose before the bard", that came 
‘om generous Forlaths; he offered him the shelf” 
Fjoy, and honoured the son ofsongs. ‘** Sweet 
vice Of Lego!’ he said, *f what are the words 


+ The royal palace of the Trish kines ; Teamh. 
ath, according to some of tte bards, 
|| The bards were the heralds in ancient times 5 
id their persous were sucred on account of their 
ice. In latter times they abused that priviv 
ge, and as their persons were inviolable, they 
tyrised and lampooned so freely those whe 
cre not liked by their patrons, that they became 
public nuisance, Screened under the character 
heralds, they grossly abused the enemy when 
> wauid nut accept the terms they oifsigd. 
4 
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nf Torlath ? Comes he to our feast or battle, the | 
car-borne son of CantelaG i” 

‘* tle comes to thy battle,” replied the bard, | 
** to the sounding strife of spears. When morne | 


ing is grey on Lego, Torlath will fight on the §, 


plain; and wilt thou mect him, im thine arms, | 
king of the isle of mist? Terrible is the spear of 
‘Forlath! it isa meteor of night. He lifts it, | 
an the peuple fall: death sits in the lightning — 
of his sword.”? §* Do J fear? replied Cuchullin, 
** the spear of car-borne Torlath? He is brave as © 
‘a thousand heroes; but my soul delights in war, — 
‘The sword resis not by the side of Cuchullin, 
bard of the times of old! Morning shall meet. 
me on the plain, and gleam on the blue arms of 
Semo’s son. But sit thou on the heath, O bard! 
and let us hear thy voice: partake of the jey;tiul 
sheii: and hear the songs of Temora.”? 

‘© This is no time,’ replied the bard, ** to 
lear the songofjoy; when the mighty are to 
mect in battle hike the strength of the waves of 
Lezo. Why ar. thou sodark, Slimora*! with 
ali thy silent wonds? No green s‘ar trembles on 
thy top; to moon-beam on thy side. But the 
meteors of death are there, and the grey watry 
forms of ghosts, Why art thou dark, Slimora! 
With thy silent woods??? He retired, in the sound 
of his song: Carril accompanied his voice, ‘The 
music was like the memory of joys that are past, 
pleasant and mournful to the soul. The ghosts 
of departed bards heard it from Sliniora’s side. 
Soft sounds spread along the wood, and the sie 
lent valleys of night rejoice. So, when he sits in 
the silence of noon, in the valley of his breeze, 
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4] Cean-teo!a’, © head of a fumi‘y.? 
‘& HNig=mior, ‘great hill,’ 


Lid 
‘the hamming of the mountain bee comes to Ose 
‘gian’s car; the gale drowns it often ia its course ; 
but the pleasanct sound returns ag-in. 
_  Raisc,’? said Cuchull n, tw his hundred bards, 
'€ the sung of the nubie Fingal: that song which 
he hears at night, when the dreams of bis rest 
descend : when the bards strike the distant harn, 
‘and t.e faint light gleams on Selma’s walis. Or 
let the grief of Lara ise, and the sighsof the 
‘mother of Calmar+, when he was sougat, in vain, _ 
on his hills; and she beheld his bow in the hall. 
Cariil, piace the -hield of Caithbaton that bra: cl: 5 
and let the spear of Cuchullin be near; th .t the 
sound of n? battle may rise with the grey beam 
of ihe eas.’ “bue hero leaned on his father’s 
shield: tse song of Lara ruse. The hundred 
bard: were distant far: Carril alone is near the 
chier. The words of the seng were his; and the 
sound of his harp was mou nfal. 

* Alciethal) with the aged locks! mother cf 
car-borne Caimar. why dust thou look towards 
the desert, to behold the i1eturn of th) sou? 

These are not bis heroes, dark on the heath: 
@ ras that the voice of Caimar; it is but the 
distant BrOve, dAicletha! but the roar of the 
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+ Calmar the son of Maths. His desth is re. 
lated at lange in the tha d book of Fingzl. He 
wis the aly son of Si. aa: and the fami; was 
exu atin bm. “Tas cat of the fami «was oa 
tne bunas of therive La a, in the neighbou hood 
of Lego, aad probusy nea> the p ace where Gu. 
echadin lay; which circuns:ance sugz-sted to 
hira the lu seniatien of Alcietha over her sun, 

u Ald-cle'tha, ©decaying beauty ;? probably 
#}O-tral name given the mother of Caimar, by 
thy bard himoec‘f, 
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Mountain wind! §* Wh. bounds over Larals | 
stream, sisterof the noble Calmar? Does not 
Ailcletha behold his spear? But her eves are dim 
is it not the son of Matha, daughter of m 
loyc??? 
S¢ it is but an aged oak, Alcletha!>? replied 
lovety weeping Ai nat. © *1t is but an o2k, A 
cletha, bent over Lara’sstream. But whe com 
along the p'ain? sorrow isin his speed. He lif 
high the spear of Culmar. Aleletha! it is cove 
ed with blood!” ‘* But it is covered with the} 
blend of fees", sister of car-eborne Cahnar! his 
spear never returned unstained with blood, nor 
his how from the strife of the mighty. The 
battle is consumed tn his presence : he is a flame 
ofdeath, Alona! Youth ofthe muurnful speed! 
where is the son of Alcietha? Does he return: 
with his fame? in tl:e widst of his echoing 
shields? Thou art dark and s:.ent! Calmar is 
then no more. Tcilme not, warrior, how he 
fell, for 1 cannot hear of his wound.” 
‘6 4yhy dost thou look towards the desert, | 
mother of car-borne Calmar ?”? 
Such was the song of Carril, when Cuchutlian 
lay on his shield: the bards rested on their harps, , 
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§ Alcietha speaks. Calmar had promised to 
return by acertain day, end his mother and his 
sister Alona are representcd by the bard, us jocks 
ing with impatience, towerdsthat quarter where 
they expected Calmar wou!d make his first ape 

earance - 
i + Aluine, * exquisitely beautiful.’ 
{| Sicietha st euks. 5 
She addresses herself to Lanir, Calinar’s 
friend, who bad returned with the news of Jas” 


dcaih, 
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and sleep fell softly aronnd. Theson of Sema 
was awake alouc; his soul was fixed on the war. 
The burning oaks began to decay; faint red light 
| is spread around. A feeble voiceis heard! the 
gliost of Calmar came. He stalked in the beam. 
’ Parte is the wound in hisside. Tits hair is dis~ 
ordered and loose, Joy sits darkly on his face: 
and he scems to invite Cuchoiliu to bis cave. > 

«6 Son of the cloudy night !’’ said the rising 
chief of Erin: ** Why dost thou bend thy dark 
eres on me, ghost of the car-bore Calmar ? - 
Wouldest thou frighten me, O Matha’s son} 
from the battles of Cormac’ Thy hand was not 
fecble in war 3 neither was thy voiceY for peace. 
Hew art thou changed, chief of Lara! if thou 
sow dost advise to fly ! But, Calmar, I never fled. 
I never feared; the ghost of the desert. Small 
is their knowlcdge and weak their hands; their 
dweliingisinthe wind. But my soul grows ‘n 
danger, and rejoices in the noise of siec!. Retire 
thou to thy cave; thou art not Catmar’s ghost? 
he delighted in battle, and his arm was like the 
thunder of heaven.” 

He retired in his blast with joy, for he had 
heard the voice cf his praise. ‘Fhe faint beam 
of the morniug rose, and the sound cf Caithhat’s 
buckler spread. Green Ullin’s warriors convened, 
like the roar of many streams. The horn of 
war is heard over Lego; the mighty Torlath 
came. 

‘© Why dost thou come with thy thousands, 
Cuchullia ?? said the chiefofLego. I know the 


LO AS RD ee SS Cpe 
J See Calmar’s speech, in the first book of 
Fingal. 
t See Cuchullin’s reply to Connal cerni 
Crugal’s ghost, se Fingal, Bellin 
6 
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airenpth of tly arm, and thy soul is an umes. 
unguished fire. Way fight we not on the plain 
«hd bet Our hosis beho'd our ceeds? Let them 
behold us like roaring waves, that tumuly round 
arock: the niar.ners hasten away, and look on 
their strife with fear.” 

** "Phou riscsi, like the sun, on my soul,” 
replied the sono Sema, ** ‘Liuuine armis mighty 
O Teriath; and worthy of my wrath. Ketire 
ve men of Ulin, to Simora's shady side; be. 
hold the chief of Erin, in the duy of his fame 
Varmil! tell to righty Connal, if Cuchullia mus 
fall, te. him LT accused the winds which roar or 
“hogorma’s waves. Never was he auseat in bat 
tle, when the strife cimy funic arase. Tet th. 
sword be bc fore C srinac, bke the beam of heaven 
Yet his counsel sound in Temora inthe day o 
danger’? 

Neaushed, in tie sound of his arms, like th 
terrible spicator Local, when he comes in th 
tuar of 4 thousand storms, and scatters battles. 
from his eyes. He sitson acloud over Lochiin’s | 
seas: his mighty hand 1s on his sword, and the 
~vinds lift his tlamiag jocks. 80 terrible was 
Cuchullun in the da, of his fanie, Torleth fell 
by bis hand, and Leyo'’s heroes mourned. They 
gather around the chief like the clouds of the 
siesext. A thousand swords ros¢ at once; a : 
thousand arrows flew ; but he stecd like a reck | 
in the nvidst of aroariagsea, “Phey fe. vrouud; 
he strode in bloods dark Slimora cchaed wide | 
‘Tne sous of Uiiin came, and ta¢ bottle spread 


« 

(*Loda, in the third book of Fingal, is men« 
tioned as a place of worship, in Scanuimovias 
by the spirit of Loda, the poci probaoy means — 
aan, Ue great deity ui the murtacra nativdss 
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tSi 
over Lego. Lhe chief of Erin overceumd; be re. 
turned over the field with hic fame. Bt puie he 
returned! “Phe joy of his fuce was curk. He 
rolicd his eyes in silence. The sword hong, 
unsiesthed, in his hand, and his spear bent at 
every step. 

s Carrit,” said the king in secret, ¢* the 
streng.h of Cuchaliin fails. My days ace with 
the years thet are pust: and no morning of 
mins shallarise. They shailscek ine at Iemora, 
but Ishall not be found. Cormac will weep in 
his hall, and say -* Where is Fura’s chief?! 
But m,; name i3 renowned! may fameis in the 
song of bards. The youth will say in secret 
*° Oict medic as Cuchullin died! renown cloth 
him like arvote; and the li ht of his faine is 
great. D.aw the ar:ow from: my sides ano ley 
Cachallin beneath thatoak, Prace the shield of 
Caitixbat neir, that they may behscld me amidst 
the are:s of my fathers.”? 

** And is the son of Semo fallen 2” said Canil 
with a sigh. * Miournful are Tura’s walis; and 
sorrow dwells at Dunscekkh. Thy spouse is icft 
2’ane is. her youth. the san of thy jove is alone, > 
He shallcome t? Brace!2 and ask her why sne 
weeps, He shall litt his eyes to the wall, and ste 
his taJuir’s sword. § Waose sword is that??? 
he wi: lsay: ani the soul of his nother is sed. 
Who is thet ike the hurt of the desert, in the 
raurmur of his course? Elis eyes louk wildly 
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{ Comech, who was arterwards very farseus 
far his grea: exelo*s im Tveland, Ue wa- so :e. 
wia;sa ic for his d -xcerity in Rand rag tae jave. 
hin, t- af Waen a porcd mutksma: as cescrib_d, it 
has pysacd intu a preverb, in “be nerth of Scot 
lund, ¢ eis unerring as ihe arm ef Conlveh,? 
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Nin’stomb. Every stanza closes wiih seme re- 


__ castor i, funeral elegies. The verse of the song 
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round in search of hes friend. Connal, 30 - 
Co'gar, where Last thon been, when spot a 
fell? Did the seas of -fogerma roll round thee? _ 
Was the wind of the south in thy sails? Lhe | 
mighty have fallen in battle, and thou wast nog | 
oe md pone as in Szima, nor in Murven's 
woody land; Fing-1 will be sad, and th¢ S 
the desert mourn.” ; ene sons of ; 

By the dark-rolling waves of Lego t raised — 
the hero’s tomb. Luatht, ata Geeakee Hes, the . 
tompanion of Cachullin, at the chase, 3 

*6 Best! bethy soul, son cf S:mo; thou wert 


strengih of a siream: thy spced like the eagle's © 
wire. Thy pithin the battle was terrible: the 4 
steps of death were behind thy sword. Blest be — 
thy soul, zon of Semo; car-borne chief ot Dune | 
ecaxh! Thou hast not falien by the sword of the | 
mighty, neither was thy blondou the spear of the © 


+ Itwas of old, the custom to bury ‘he favour 
ite dog near the master. Fhis was not pecul.aF 
to the ancient Scots, for we find it practised by — 
many other nations in their ages of heroisin. 
{bere is a stone shewn still at Dunscaich, inthe | 
isicof Sky, to which Cuchullin commonly bound — 
ae bape Luath. The stone goes by his name to 
this day.~ 

i Titus is the song of the bards over Cuchul- 


markle title of the bero, which wasalways the 


is a lyric measure; and it was of cid sung tothe 
wet De 
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t¢ The mighty are dispersed at Temora: there 
is none in Cormac’s hall, The king mourns in 
his youth, for he does not bebold thy coming. 
The sound of thy shield is ceased: his foes are 
gathering round. Soft be thy restin thy cave, 
chicf of Erin’s wars! Bragela will not hope thy 
return, crsee thy sails in ocean’s foam. Her 
steps ave not on the shore: nor her car open to 
the voice of thy rowers, She sits in the hall of 
shells, and sees the arms of him that is no niore, 
Thine cyes are fullof tears, daughter of car-borne - 
Sorglav ! Blest be thy soulin death, O chief of 
suady Cromla,” 
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Dar-thula: 


A POEN, 


med FOS FOR IC 


THE ARGUMENT. = 


It may not be improper here, to give the story\ | 
which is the founcution of this poem, cs it \ 
is handed down by tradition. Ulnech, keru of | 
Etha, which is probably ihat partol Avg le. 
sbire which is near Loch E:a, am a:mcf the 
se2 in Lorn, had th-ce sons, Nathes, Al. hos 
and Arian, by Slissa: ia, the caugater of Suma, 
and sister to the Celcorated Cuchuillin. “Phe 
three bothers when Very ,0uny, were sent 
ove: to ireland, by thew father, tolearm the 
use of arms wider theic uncle Cochuilin, who 
mice apreat figure In that kingdum. Tnev wee 
jast I eded in Ulster when the news of Cu. 
chu la’s deach arrivedh iNathos, though very 
young, 1 ok the command of Cochulln's druaty 
mace gid guinst Ca rbar Ule usurper, and 
defeated him i1 severai batiles. Cairburat last 
having found means 40 murccr Canna, the 
lawtu: king, che army of Nathos shilted sites, 
and he bhinielf was obl’ ged to seth into 
Dister, in order to pass over into Scotland, 
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ar-thula, the daughter of Colla, with whom 
Cairbay was in love, resided, at that timc, ia 
Selama, acastle in Ulster; she saw, fell in 
love, and fled with Nathes 5 but a storm rising 
at sea, they were unfortur.atcly driven back on 
that part of the coast of Ulster, where Caiibar 
was encamped with his army, waiting for Fin. 
gal, who meditated an expedition into Ireland, 
to re-establish the Scottish race of kings on 
the throne of that kingdom. ‘The three*nro- 
thers, after having defended themselves, fur 
| some fime, with great bravery, were overpowe 

_. €red aud sliing and the unfortunate Dar-thu’a 
Lilicd hersclf upon the body of her bek ved 

_ Nathos. 

(Ossian opens the poem, on the night preceding 
the deati of the sons of Usnoth, and brings ii, 
by way of episode, whatpsssed before, He ro~ 
lates the death of Dar-thuia diterently from 
the common tradition ; his accountis the most 
probable, as suicide seems to have been un- 
known in those carly times: for no traces of 
it are found in the old poetry. 


AUGHTER of heaven}, fair art thou! the 
siience Of thy face is pleasant. Thceu 
coniest forth in ioveliness: the stars attend thy 
blue steps in the east. The clouds rejoicein thy 
preseuce, O moon, and brich’en their dark-brown 
sides. Vohois like thee in heaven, daughter of 
the night? The stars are ashamed in thy pres 
sence, and turn asjce ther gecen, sparkling eyes, 
Whither dost thou retire froma thy course, when 
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+ The address to the moon is very beautifulin 
the original. It isin a lyric measure, and ap. 
Rears to have beca sung to the harp, 
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the darkness] of thy countenance grows? Ha fh 
thou thy hall like Ossian? Dwellest thou in th, 
Shadow of pricf? Have thy sisters fallen fro 
heaven? Are they who rejoiced with thee, < 
night, no more? Yes! they have fallen, far 
light! and thou dost often retire tomourn. Bu 
thou thyself shalt fail, one night; and leave th 
biue path in heaven. The stars will then hii 
their green heads: they who were ashamed i 
thy presence, will rejoice. Thou art now clothe # 
with thy brightness ; !ook from thy gates in th 
sky. Burst the cloud, O wind, thatthe daughte § 
of night may look forth, that the shagey moan 
tains may brighten, and the ocean roll its blu 
waves in light. 

Nathost is on the deep, and Althos that bear @ 
of youth ; Ardan is near his brothers; they mov @ 
in the gleam oftheir course. Thesonsof Usnot 
move in the darkness, from the wrath of car 
borne Ca’rbar{}. Who is that dim, hy their side 
the night has covered her beauty : her hair sighs ou ] 
ocean’s wind; her rebe streams in dusky wreaths; 
She is like the fair spirit of heaven, in the mids | 
of hisshadowy mist. Who is it but Dar-thulaf | 


jj ‘The poet means the moon in her wane. 
Nathos signifies * youthful; Althos, £ ex: 
quisite heauty;’ rdan, § pride. 

{| Cairbar, who murdered Cormac king of Ire 
land, and usurped the throne. He was afterward: 
killed by Oscar the son of Ossianina single com. J 
bat. The poet, upon other occasions gives him} 
the epithet of red-haired. 

§] Dar-thula, or Dart-*huile, “a woman wit} 
fine eyes.’ She was the most famous beauty o1 
antiquity. Tothisday, whea a wornan is praises § 
for her beauty, the conimon phrase is, taat *she] 
ts as lovely as Dar-thula,? 
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1¢ first of Erin’s maids? She has fled from the 
ve of Cairbar, withthe car-borne Nathos. But 
. dhe winds deceive thee, O Dar-thula; and deny 
he woody Ethatothy sails. These are not thy 
IMrountains, Nathos, nor is that the ruar of thy 
Wimbing waves. The balls of Cairbar are near ; 
Wind the towers of the foe lift ther heads, Uliin 
qtretches its green head into thesea ; and Tura’s 
way receives the ship. Where have ye been, ye 
#outhern winds ! when thesons of my love werc 
deceived? but ye have been sporting on plains 
gand pursuing the thistle’s beard. O that ye had 
#beén rustling in the sails of Nathos, till the hills 
fof Etha rose! till they rose in their clouds, and 
Baw their coming chief! Long hast thou been 
pabsent, Nathos! and the day of thy reiurn is 


Hpast. 

| But the land of strangers saw thee, lovely: 
thou wast lovely in the cyes of Dar-thula. Thy 
‘face was like the light of the morning, thy hair 
like the raven’s wing. Thy soni was generous 
land mild, like the hourofthescttingsen. Thy 
words were the gale of the reeds, or the gliding 
‘Stream of Lora. But when the rage of battle 
rose, thou wast like a sea in a storm; the clang 
of thy arms was terrible: the host vanished at the 
sound of thy course. It was then Dar-thula he. 
held thee, from the top of her mossy towers: 
bey the tower of Selamat, where Ler fathers 

Weil. 


% 


+ The poet does not mean that Sclama, which 
is mentioned es the seat of Toscarin Uister, in 
the poem of Conilath and Cathona. Theword in 
the original signifies either beautiful to behold, 
or a place with a pleasant or wide prospect. In 
those times they built their housesupon eminen~ 
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*° Levely art thou, O stranger!*? she said, 
her trembling soul arose. *¢ Fair art thou in 
battles, fviend of the fallen Cormaci|! Why 
thou rush on,in thy valour, youth of the ru 


his white bosom, when the winds lift bis ra 
hair !? i 

Such were thy words, Dar-thula, in Sclam 9"! 
mossy towers. But, now, the night is row 
thee: and the winds have deceived thy sai 
‘Yhe winds have deceived thy sails, Daithul 
their blus:ering sound is high. Ccase a} 
while, O north wind, and let me hear the vo: 
of the lovely. Thy \cice is lovely, Dar-thul 
between the rustling blasts, 

“© Are these the rocks of Nathos, and the ro 
of his mountain streams’? Comes that beam 
light from Usnoth’s nightly hall? The mis’ ro. 
around, and the beam is feeble ; but the [ght 
Dur-‘luis’s soul is the car-borne chief of Eth 
Son f the generous Usnoth, why that brok 
sigh? Are we not in the lanc of strangers, chit” 
of echeing Etha?”? fs 

$$ |hese are no: the rocks of Nathos,” he req" 
plied, *‘nor the ruar-cf his streams. No bgii 


ces, to command a view of the country, and t@ 
prevent their being surprised : many of them,ol} 
that account, were cal.ed Selama. The famou} 
Selma of Fingal is derived from the same root, 
|| Cormac the young king of Ircland, who wag 
murdered by Cairbar. ; : 
4] That is, of the love of Cairbar. d 
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1es from Etha’s halls, for they are distant far. 
‘aré in the land of strangers, in the lan? 6Y 
borne Cairbar. The winds have deccived us, 
thula. Ullin lifts here her grecn hills. Ge 
ards the north, Althos; be thy steps, rdan, 
ng the coast; that the fone may not come in 
kness, and our hopes of Etha fail. 1 will 
‘ards that mossy tower, and see who dwells 
ut the beam. Rest, Dar-thula, on the shore! 
tim peace, thou beem of light! the s* ord of 
‘hos is around thee, like the lightning of hca- 
i? 2 

le went. She sat alone and heard the relling 
-he wave. The big tear isin her ey¢; and she 
ks for the car-borne Nathos. Her soul treme 
3 at the blast. And she turns her ear to. 
rds the tread of his feet. Phe tread of his 
t is not heard. ‘* Where art thou, soncf my 
e? the roar cf the blast is arcund me. Dark 
he clouds night. But Nathos does not return, 
hat detains thee, chief of Etha? Hive the foes 
t the hero in the strife of the night 7”? 

Je returned, but his face was dark: he had 
in hisceparted friend. It wasthe wall of Tura, 
athe ghost of Cuchullin staiked there. The — 
hing of his hreast was frequents and the de. 
red flame of his eyes terribie. His spear wasa 
wma of mist; the etars locked dim brough 
ifurm. His yoice was like hollow wind ina 
ves and he told the tale of grief. The suul of 
ithos was sad, like the sun in the day of mist, 
en his face is watry and dim, : 

ie Why art thon sad, O Nathos?"? said the lo- 
ly daughter of Cotla. ** Thou arta pillar of 
ht to D-.r-thula: the joyof her eyes isin Etha’s 
ief. Where is my friend, but Nathos? My 
ther res's in the tomb. Silence dwells on Se. 
ma; sadness spreads on the blue streams of my 
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land. _My friends have fallen with Cor 
(he mighty were sigin in tne battle of Ulin 

*¢ Evening darkened on the plain. The 
streams faileduefore mine eyes. The unfreq 
blast came rustling inthe tops of Selama’s en 
My seat was beneath a tree on the walls o 
fathers. ‘Truthil past before my soul; the 
ther of my love; he that was absent+in t 


against the car-borne Cairbar. Bending a1 
spear, the grey haired Colla came: his dow: 


last of Colla’s race. Truthil is fallen in be 
‘The king! of Selama is ne more. Cairbar co 
with bis thousands, towards Selama’s w 
Colla will meet his pride, and reverge his 
But where shall I find thysafety, Darathu 
the dark-brown hair? thou art lovely as th 
beam of heaven, and thy friends ure low! 6 
isthe sun of battle fallen ?? I said with ab 
ing sigh. ‘* Ceased the generous soul of Tr 
to lighten through the field! My safety, C 
is in that bows; IT have learnedto pierce the: 
Is not Cai:bar like the hart of the desert, fa 
of fallen ‘Truthil??? 4 
The face of age brightened with joy: and g 
crowded tears of his eyes poured down. — 
lips of Colla trenibled. His grey beard wh 


sé Dar-thula,”? he sighing said, ** thon ar 


O 


Ren samme Smee eeieteenssteateeteetammmmemmmesdiedienee maiereettematiaia tat iinet: 3 a 
+ The family of Colla preserved their loy 
to Cormac long after the death of C.chullin, 
It is very common, in Ossian’s poctry 
give the title of king to every chief that wai 
markable for his ya.our, | 
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athe blast. °¢ Thou art the sister of Truthil,”) 
ie said; ** thou burnest in the fire of his soul. 
fake, Dar-thula, take that spear, that brazen 
hield, that burnished helmet: they are the 

oilsof a warrior: ason§ of carly youth. When 
he light rises on Selama, we go to meet the car. 
borne Cairbar. But keep thou near the arm of 
Solla; beneath the shadow of my shield. Thy 
father, Dar-thula, coald once defend thce, but 
y7e is trembiing on his hand. The st:ength of 
his arm has failed, and his soul is darkened with 
arief,” 2 
” We passed the night in sorrow. The light cf 
she awrning rose. I shone in the arms of bat. 
le. The grcy-haired hero moved before. The 
sons of Sclama convened around the sounding 
shield of Colla. But few were theyin the plain, 
wd their locks were grey. The youths had fal. 
en with Truthil, in the battle of Car-borne Cor. 
Rac. 

66 Companions of my youth !* said Colla §¢ it 
was not thus you have seen mé¢in arms. It was 
jot thus { strode to battle, when the great Con. 
‘aden fell, But ye are laden with grief. The 
larkness of age comes like the mist of the de. 
ert. Mfy shield is worn with years; my sword 
$ fixed; wits place.' I said lo my soul, thy 


cme mmmemnatinhitiendi tient eae tae 


J The poetto make the story of Dar-thula’s 
irniing herself for battle, more probable, makes 
er armour to be that of a very youug man, 
itherwise it would shook all belief, that she, who 
Vas very young, should be able to carry it. 

t It was the custom of those tinies, that every 
varrior at a certain oge, Or when he became un- 
it for the ficid, fixed his arms, in the great hall, 
here the tribe feasted, upon joyful occasions. 
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evening shall be calm, and thy departure like 
fading light. But the storm has returned; 
bend like an aged cak. My boughs are fallen «1 
Selama, and 1 tremble in my place. Wiere a] 
thou, with thy fatlen heroes, O. my below | 
Truthil? Thou answerest not from thy rashia 
blast: and the soul of thy father jis sad. But | 
will be sad no more ; Cairbar or Colla must fa 
T feel the returning strength of my arm. M 
heart leaps at the sound of battle.” 

The hero drew his sword. The gleaming blad: # 
of his people rose. They moved along the plai 4 
Their grey hair streamed in the wind. Cuirb:| 
sat, atthe feast, ir. the silent plain of Lona § 
He saw the coming of heroes, and he called h § 
chicfs to battle, Why should I tell to Natho: | 
how the strife cf battle grew? I have seen the 
in the midst of thousands, like the beam c§ 
keaven’s fire; it is beautiful, but tetrible; th @ 


ck ee Ey, EOE 
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Fie was afterwards never to appear in battle 5 an @ 
this stage of life was called the ‘time of Hain § 
ef the arms.’ 
{i Lona, a marshy plain.’ It was the cus§ 
tum, inthe days of Ossian, to feast after a vic @ 
tery. Cairbar had just provided ay entertain § 
gent for his army upon the defeat of ‘Truth 
the son of Colla, and the rest of the parly cg 
Cormac, when Co:laand his aged warriors arrive | 
to sive him battie. es 
q| The poet avoids the description of the batt! 
ef Lona, as it would be improper, in the mouth 
of a woman, and could have noth ng new, afte 
the numerous cescriptions, of that kind, in hi) 
other poems He, atthe same iime, gives ai 
opportunity to Dar-thula to pass a Gane compli | 
ent on ber lover. : 
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peozie fall in its red course. The spear of Colla 
flew, furhe remembered the battles of his youth, 
An arrow eame with its sound, and pierced the 
hero’s side. He fellon his echoing shield. My 
sou) started with feat; 1 stretched my buckler 
over him; but my heaving breast was scen. 
Cairbar came, with his spear, and he beheld Sela. 
yaa’s maid: ivy rose on his dask-brown face: he 
stuyed the iifled steel. He raised the tomb cf 
Colle; and brought me weeping to Selama. He 
spoke the words of love, but my soul was sad. 
i saw the shields of my fathers, and the sword 
Uf careborne Frutbil. J sae the arms cf the 
dead, and the tear was on my check. 

Then thou disist come, O Nati: .3: and gtuoray 
Cairber Ned. He fied like the gist of the dee 
eert befure the morning’s Lea.n. Liis hosts were 
notnear: and feelie was liis arm: agvinst thy 
steel. §* Why?t art thou sad, O Nathos:” suid 
the loveiy maid of Cu lla. 

6* j have met,” replied the hero, ** the b:ttle 
in my youth. Afy acm could not lift the spe. , 
when first the danger rose; but iny soul b.igh - 
ened befcre the war, .s the green narrow vale, 
when the sun pours his streaiy beams, before 
be hides his huad ina sturn. Mv sul bright. 
encd in danger before I saw Sclaniy’s fair ; beture 
saw tace, ke a star, Ut shines on the hill, at 
mig..t; the cloud -luwiy comes, and threacens 
the lovely Licht, We are in the iand ot the ive, 
and the winds have deccived us, Da--thula! the 
sireugth of our friends is mot near, ner the 


SO re ete ee ae cg ehaee sesh? 

¢ It is usual with Ossian, to vepest, at the end 
@f tue episodes, the scatence which intrccuces 
them. it beings back the mind of the readct w 
tee main story ef kag pos. 
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fyountains of Etha. Where shal I Sud thy 
peace, daughter of mighty Culla? ‘lhe brotheral 
of Naibos are brave: and his own sword has} 
shonein war. But what are the sons of Usnoth & 
tes the host of car-borne Caiibar! O that the 
winds had brought thy sails, Oscar/!, kingof men! 
thoa cidst promise to come to the battles of fall. 
en Cormac. Then would my hand be strong as 
the flaming arm of death. Cairbar would ircm. 
tie in his halls, and peace dweil round the Jovely 
Mar-thula. But why dost thou fall, my soul? 
‘}he sons of Usnoth may prevail.” 

<¢ And they will prevail,O@ Na hos,” said the} 
rising soul ofthe maid: S* never shall Dur-thula | 
behold the halis of gloomy Cairbar. Give me] 
those arms of brass, that glitter to that passing 
meteors; Isee themin the dark-bosor.ed ship, 7 
Dar-thola will enter the battle cf steel, Ghost | 
ofthe nobie Colla! do I behotd thee on that J 
sioud? whois that dim hoside thec? It isthe | 
car-borne fruthil. Shali ] beheld the halls of f 
him that slew Selan «’s chief? Nu: 1 will not § 
teh. Id them, svirits ofmy level” 

Jey rose inthe face cf Nathes when he heard 
the white-b somed maid. ‘6* Daughter cf Se'a - 
ma! thou stineston my seul. Come, with thy 
thousands, Carbar! the strength ef Nathos is § 
returned. And thou, Qaged Usnoth, shalt not § 
Lear that thy son has filed, Tremcn.her thy § 
words on Etha, whenmy sails begun to tisey § 
when 1 spread them towards Ulin, towards the J 


J ee EE EEE eee 

}} Oscar, the son of Ossian, had long resolved | 
on tue expedition, into Ivetand, against Cairbar, 
who had asszssinated his friend Cathel, the son 


af Moran, an Ltrishman of noble extraction, ond | 
4 the interest of the family ul Cormacs. 
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miossy walls of Tura. * Thou goest,” he saipy 
<< @ Nathos, to the king of shields; to Cuctul- 
lin, chief of men, who never fled from danger. 
Let not thine arm be feeble: neither be thy 
thoughts of flight; lest the scn of Semo say that 
Etha’s race are weak. His words may come te 
Usnoth, and s2dden his soul in the ha!l.” The 
tear was on his cheek. He gave this shining 
sword. 

“6 J came to Tura’s bay: hut the hails of Ture 
were sitent. I looked around, and there was 
none to tell of the chief of Dunscaich. I went 
to tne hall of his shells, where the arms of his 
fatners hung. Bat the arms were gone, and 
wged Lambhort sat in tcars. 6 Whence are the 
arias of steel??? said the rising Lamhor. ‘** The 
icat of the'spear bas long been 2bse~t from 
Tura’s du.kv walls, Come ye from the roiling 
sea? Or from the mournful halls of Temora!l.” 

“6 Wve come frm thesea,” 1] said, ** fiom 
@snoth's rising towers. We are the sons of 
Slissamia+, the daughierofcar-burncSemo Where 
is Tura’s chief, son of tne silent hali? but why 
should Nathosask? for DT behold thy tears. How 
did the mighty fail, son of the lonely Tura??? 

_* He fet: not,’? Lamhor replied, * like the 
silent star of night, when it shouts through dark. 


} Lamh-mhor, € mighty hand,’ 

{} Temorz was the roval palace of the supreme 
kings cf Iveland It is here called mournful, 
onaccoant of the death of Cormac, who wag 
murd red there by Cahber, who usurp.d his 
thron-s. 

t{sis-ccamha ©soft hosom.’ She wis the 
wife « f Uonoth, and daughter of Szmo, the chief 
ef the wie Uf mist. , 
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ness andis ne more. But he was like a meteot 
that fal's in a distant land ; death attends i's red 
course, and itscif is the sign of wars. Mournful 
are the banks of Lego, and the roar of streamy 
Lara! There the hero fell, son of the ncble 
Usnoth.” 

‘¢ The hero fell in the niidst of slaughter,’ I 
scid with a bursting sigh. ¢* H's hand was strong 
in battle; and death was behind his sword,?? 

*© Wecame to Lego’s mournful banks. We 
found -his rising tomb. His companions in bat- 
tie are there: his baids of many songs. ‘Three 
days we mourned ovér the hero; on the fourth, 
Tstruck the shield of Caithbat. The herves 
gathered around with joy, and shook their 
beamy spears. Corlath was near with his hesr, 
the friend of car-borne Cairbar. Wecame like 
a stream by night, and his herocs fell. When 
the people of the valey rose, they saw their 
blood with morning's hght. Bat we rolled away 
lke wreaths of mist, to Cormac's echoing hall, 
Our swords rose todefend the king. But ‘Pemoe- 
yo’s halls were empty. Cormac bad tallcnin his 
youth. The king cf Erin was no more, 

«< Sadness seized the sons uf Ullin, they slow. 
iv, goomily, retired: like ciouds that, long have 
ahreatencd cain, retire behind the hills. The 
gons of Usnoth moved, in their grief, towards 
Tura’s scinding bay. We passed by Slama, 
aud Cairbar retired like Lono’s mist, whea it is 
ériven by the winds of the desert. : 

6 It was then I beheld thee, O maid, like the 
light of Liha’s sun. Levcly is that beam, I 
suid, and the crowded cigh of my busom rose, 
Thou can.estin thy beauty, Dar-thula, toEtha’s 
mournful cniet. But the winds have deceived 
us, daughter of Ccjla, and the foe is near.” ne 

é} Wes: the foe is meai,” soi the rusliigg 
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steength of Atihost. I heard their clanging 
arms on the coast, and saw the dark wreaths of 
Erin’s standard. Distinct isthe voice of Caire 
bar|], 2nd loud as Cromla’s falling stream. He 
had seen the dark ship on the se3, before the 
dusky night came down. His people watch on 
Lena’s plain, and lift ten thousands swords.” 
s¢ And iet them li.t ten thousand swords,” said 
N-thos with asniile. * The sons of car-borne 
Usnoth will never tremble in danger. Why 
dast thou roll with all thy foam, thou rolling sea 
of Ulin ! Why do ye rustle, on yourdark wings, 
ye whistling tempests of the sky? Do yethink, 
ye sorms, that ye keep Nathos cn the coast ? 
No; his soul detains him, children of the night ! 
Althos! biing my father’s arms: thou scest 
them beaming to the stars. Bring the spear of 
Semof, it stands in the dark-hosomed ship.’? 

He hrought the arms. WNathos clothed his 


a at 

+ Althos had just returned from viewing the 

coast of Lena, whither he had been sent by Na. 
thos, the beginning of the night. 

|| Cainbar had gathered an army, to the coast 
of U'stcr, in order to oppose Fingal, who pre. 
pared for an expedition into Ireland, to re-¢estae 
blish the house of Cormac on the throne, which 
Cairbar had usurped. Between the wines of 
Caizbar’s army was the bay of Tura, into which 
the ship of the sons of Usnoth was driven: so 
that there was no possibility of their escaping. 

J Semo was grandfather to Nathos by the 
mother’s side. he spear mentioned here was 
given to Usnoth on his marriage, it being the cus. 
tom then for the father of the lady to give his 
arms to his son-in-law. The ceremony used 


upon these cccasicnms is mentioned in other 
pucms. 
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limbs in all their shining steel. The stride of the 
chief is lovely: the joy of his eyes terrible. He 
lo. kstowards the coming of Cairbar. The wind 
is rustling in his hair. Dar-thuls is silent at his 
side* her laok is fixed onthe chief. She strives 
to hide the rising sigh, and two tears swell in 
her eyes. . 

s¢ Althos !’* said the chief of Etha, ‘*1 seea 
cave in that rock. Place Dar-thula there: and 
let thyarmbestrong Ardan! we meet the fue, 
and call to battle gloomy Cairbar. O that he 
came in his sounding stec!, to meet the son of 
Usnoth! Dar.thula! if thou shalt escape, look 
mot on the falling Nathos. Lift thy sails, O Al- 
thos, towards the echoing groves of Et ha. 

“6 ‘Tellto the chief that his son fell with fame; 
that my sword did not shun the battle. Tell 
him I fell in the midst of thousands, and ict the 
joy ef his grief be great. Daughter of Colla! 
onll the maids to Etha’s echoing hail, Let their 
songs arise for WNathas, when shadowy autumn 
returns. O that the voice of Cona]| might be 
heard in my praise! then would my spirit re- 
joice in the midst of my mountain winds.” And 
my voice shall praise thee, N.-thos, chief of the 
woody Etha! The voice of Ossian shall rise in 
thy pra:se, son of the generous Usnoth! Why 
was [ mot on Lena, when the battle rose! Then 
would the sword of Ossian have defended thee, 
or himself have fallen low. 

We sat, that night, in Selma, round the 
strength-of the shell, Tne wind was abroad, in 


Ce ie a) 


{7 Usnoth. ’ i : 
{; Ossian, the son of Fingal, is, often, pocti- 
cally called the yoice of Cena. 
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the oaks; the spirit of the mountaing shricke¢. 
The blast came rustling through the hall, and 
gently touched my herp. Tre sound was 
mournful and low, like tbe song «f the tomb. 
Fingal heard it first, and the crowded sighs of his 
bosom rose. ** Some of my heroes are low,” 
raid the grey-haired king of Murven. §* I bear 
the sound of deathon the harp of my son. Os- 
sian, touch the sounding string; bid the sorrow 
rise; that their spirits may fly with joy to Mur- 
ven’s woody hilis.”” I touched the harp before 
the king, the sound was mournful and low. 
66 Bend forward from your clouds,’? I seid, 
ghosts of my fathexs! bend; tay by the red icr~ 
ror of your course, and receive the fal ing chiefs 
whether he comes from 2 distant land Or rises 
from the rolling sea. Lct his robe of mist be 
hears his spear that is formed of acloud. Placs 
an half-cxtinguished micteur by his side, in the 
form of (he hero’s sword. And, oh! let his 
countenance be lovely, that his friends may de- 
light ia his presence. Wend from your clcuds,"* 
1 said, ** ghosts of my fathers! bend.” 

Such was my song, in Se'ma, to the lightly. 
trembling harp. But Nathos was on Ullin’s 
shore surrounded by the night; he heard the 
voice of the foe amidst the roar of tumbling 
waves. Silent he heard their voice, and rested 
on his spear. Morning rose, with its beans: 
the sons of Erin appear; like grey rocks, with 
all their trees, they spread along the coast. Cai: 
bir stovd, in the midst, and grimly smiled whex 
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{ By the spirit of the mountain in meant thit 
decp and meiancholy sound which precedes « 
Country. 


he saw the foe. Nothos rushed forward in hia § 
strength; nor could Dar-thuia stay behind. She ] 
came with the hero, lifting her shining spear, | 
ind who 2re these, in their armour, in the tride 
mi youth? Who bet the sons of Usnoth; Althos 
and dark-haired Ardan, 

S* Come,” said Nathos, © come! chief of the 
hgh ‘emora! Let our battle be on the coast for 
the wi ite-bosomed raid! His people are not 
with Nathos! they are behind that roll'nz sea. 
Why dast thou bring thy thousartds aga'nst the 
cuief of Etha? Thou didst fiyt from kim, in 
battle, when his friends were around him. 
** Youth of the heart of pride, shall Erin’s hing 
fight with thee? Phy fathers were not among 
the renowned, ndrot the kings of men. Are 
the arms of focs in their halls? or the shields of 
other times ? Cuirbar is renowned in Temora, 
nor docs he fight with little men.” 

‘Tne teur starts from car-borne Nathos; he 
turned his eyes to his brothers. ‘Their spears 
flew, at once, «nd three herocs lay on earth. 
Vhen the light of their swords gleamed on high ; 
the ranks of Erin yield 5 asa ridge of dark clouds 
sofere a blast of wind. Then Cairbar ordered his 
people; ahd they drew a thousand bows. A 
thousand arrows flew; the suns of Usnoth fell. 
They feil like three young oaks which stood a= 
lone on the hill; the traveller saw the lovely 
trees, and wondered ay they grew so lonely: 
the blast of the deserttame, by night, and lnid 
their green heads low; next day he returned, but * 
they were withered, and the heath ws bare. 

Dar-thula stood in sileut gri¢f, and beheld their 
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¢ Ue ullddes ta the Bight of Cairbar from 
Feta ide 
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fall; no tearis in her eye: but her lovkis wildi¢ 
sad. Vale was her cheek; her trembling lips 
broke shart an half-turmed word. Her dark hair 
flew on the wind. But glaomy Cairbar canie. 
$¢ Where is thy lovernow the car-borne chieF 
of Etha? Hast thou beheld the hailsuf Usnoth? 
or the dark-brown hilis of Fingal? M7: batue 
had roared on Morven, did not the winds meet 
Dar-thula, Fingal himse!f would have been iow, 
and sorruw dweilng in Selma.’’? Her shield fell 
f-om Dar-thula’s arm, ber breast pf snow appeare 
ed. ltappeared, but it was stained with biood, 
for an afrow was fixed in her side. She fell on 
the fullen Nathos, like a wreath of snuw. Her 
dark hair spreads on his face, and their blood is 
mixing round, 

“© Daughter of Colla thou art low !”’ said Cair. 
bar’s hundred bards ** silence is at the blue 
streams of Selama, for Truthil’s¢ race have fail- 
ed. When wilt tao rise in thy beauty, first of 
Erin’s maids? Thy sles, 1s long in the tomb, 
and the morning distant far. Thesun shall not 
come to thy bed, tnd sey, ** Awake, Dar-thula! 
aweke, thou first of won eu! the wmd of spring 
is abiued. “Phe fluwers shake their heads on the 
green hills; the weods wave their crawing 
leaves.” Retire, Osun, the daughter cf Colla 
is asleep, She will nut .ome forth in her beauty: 
she will not move, in the steps of her loveliness, ”? 

Such was the song -f the ourds, when they 
raised tne ‘orb. I sung, ufterwards, over the 
Grave, when the king of AMlorvea came; when 
he came tu green Ullin to fight with car-borne 
Cairbar, 


a ete 


ay ruthil was the founder ef Dar-thuta's 
AIRY « 
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Carric-thura: 


€ 


A POEM. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Fingal, returning from an expedition which Fe | 
had made¢into the Roman province, reso! ved to 
visit Cathulla king of Inistore, and brother to | 
Comala, whose story is related, at large, in thd | 
dramatic poem published in this collection. | 
Upon his coming in sight of Carric-thura, the | 
palace of Cathulla, he observed a flame on its | 
top, which, in those davs, was a signal Of dise 
tress. The wind drove him into abay, at some | 
distance from Carric-thura, and be was obliged - 
to pass the night on the shore. Next dav he | 
attacked the ermy of Frothal king of Sora, whe > 
hai besieged Cathulla in his pelace of Carr te | 

hura, andt ok Frothal himself prisoner, after . 
he had engaged him in . single combat. The | 
deliverance af Carric~thora is the subject of | 
the poern, but several other episodes ace imicre 
wove: with it, Itappeaisfro>. tradition, that | 
this.poem was addressed te a Culdee, or one of | 
the fi st Christian missionaries, and that ,the | 
story of the spirit of Loda, supposed to be the atte | 
Cient Odin of Scandinavia, was introduced by Od | 
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sian in oppesiticn to the Culdee’s doctrine. Be 
this as it will, it lets us into Ossian’s notions of 
a superior being; and shews that he was not 
aridicted to the superssition which prevailed 
all the world over, before the introduction uf 
Christianity. 


AST} thou left thy blus course in heaven, 
l i golden haired son of the sky ! The west 
has opened its gates; the bed of thy repuse 1s 
there. The waves cometo behold thy beauly 5 
they lift their trembiing heads: they see thee 
lovely in thy sleep; but they sirink away with 
fear. Restinthy shadowy cave, Osun! and let 
thy return bein joy. But let a thousand lights 
atise to the sound of the harps of Selma: let tie 
eani spread in the hall, the king of shells is re- 
turned! The sirife of Crona|j-is pasi, iike sounds 
that are no more; raise the song, O bards, the 
king is returned with his fame! 

Such was theesong of Uiling when Fingal re. 
turned from battle: when he returned in the 
fair blushing of youth ; with all his heavy locks. 
Hi:s b.ue arms were on the ‘p-ro-; like a grey 
cloud on the sun, when he moves in his robes of 


~ 


t The song of Ulling with which the poem 

opens, isin a lyric measure. It was usual with 
Fingal, when he re.urned from his expeditions, 
te scnd his ba:ds singing before him. This spe. 
ci€s Of triumph is called by Ossian, the £ sang of 
victory.? 
, li Ossian has celebrated the § strife of Crona,? 
ina p rticular poem. ‘This poem is ccnnectid 
With it, bat it was impossible for the tratsla or 
to procure that part which relates to Crona, with 
any degree of purity, ’ 
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snist, and shev's but haif his beams. Mis heroes § 
iuMow the king: the feast of shells is spread. } 
Fingal turns to his bards, and bids the song to } 
rise. 
Vvices of echcing Cona! hesaid, O bards of | 
ether times! Ye, cn whose souls the blue hosts. X 
of our fathers rise! strike the harpin my halls } 
and fet Fingal hear the song. Pleasant is the joy | 
of grief! it is ike the shower of spring, whea i 
sottens the branch of the oak, and the young 
heaf lifts its green head. Sing on, O bards, tes | 
marrow we fiftihe sail. My blue course is thro? | 
the ccean, to Carric-thura’s wails; the nu ssy | 
walls of Sarno, where Comaladwelt. Vhecrethe } 
nudle Cathulla spreads the feast of shells. The — 
bears of his wocds ure many, and the sound of | 
ths chase shall arise. 
Cronnan}, son of song! said Ullin, Minonay © 
graceful at (he harp! raise the songo! shilric,to — 
please the king of Morven. Let Vinvela coms — 
in her beauty, lke the showery bow, when it 
shews its lovely head un the fake, arid the set. 
iing sun is bright. And shcecomes, OF.ngal! : 
her vaice is soft, but sad. ; . 
VINVELA. My loveisason of the hill, Ne 
pursues re flving deer, ,His grey dogs are pant. 
ing around him; his bow-string sounds in the 
wind, Dost thuu rest by the fount of the ruck, 


a Gi CE SS TTT ST I 


{ Ore should think that the parts of Shilric 
and Vinvelt sere represented b;, Cr nen and 
Minona, whose very names denote that they were 
_ singers, who performed in public. Cronnan Site 

nifes ©a mourniulsound ;’ Minuna,o: Min-’oun, 
‘ soft sir.’ <All the dramatic poems of Ossian 
appear () have been presented belore ¥ ingal, upow 
solemn OccesivdlS, 
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or by the noise of the mountain-stream? the 
sushes @re nodding»vith the wind, the must is 
flyin: overthehill, I will approaca my loveun- 
peiceived, and sec him from tae rock. Lovely 
1 saw thee first by the aged ozk of B-annof}; thou 
wert returning tall from the chase; the faircst 
ainong thy friends. 

SHILRIC. What voice is that I hear? the 
yoke hike the summer wind. 1 sit not by the 
nodding rusbes; I hear not the tocnt of the 
reck. Atar, VinvelaG, afar I go to the wars of 
Fingal. My cogs attend me ne more. Nomore 
Ltread the hill. No more from on high I see 
thee, fairemoving by the siream) of the pian; 
bright asthe bow of heaven; as the mocn on 
the western wave. 

VINVELA. ‘Then thou art gone, O Shilric! 
and Jam alone on the hill. ‘The decr are seen 
on the brow ; void of fear tuey g.aze zlong. Nou 
more they dread the winc; no more the rustling 
tree. ‘The hunteris far removed; he is in tae 
field of gcaves. Strangers! sons of the waves !' 
spare my ‘avely Shilric. 

SHiLRIC. If f.li lmust in the fiel’, raise 
high my grave, Vinvela. Grey stonesa ¢ heaped. 
mp earth, shall mark metoluture tines. When 
the hunter shall sit by the mound, and produce 


Cg A TET 


j Bran, or Branno, signifies a mountain. 


streain; if Is here some river known by that 
nam, inthe days of Ossian. Thcre are several 
smiatl ivers in the north of Scotland, sill: etuin. 
ing tie nameof Branys in particutary one which 
fal'sinty the Vay at Dunkeit. 

4 Bo.n-bneul, 6a wenn with a mel.dious 
yoice.? Eh in the Gul.c lauyuage has the same 
scund with the V in English, 
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his food at noon, 6* Some warrior rests here,"! | 
he willsays and my fameshail live in his praise. 
Heels me, Vinvela, when lew on earth I 

re : 

VINVELA. Yes! Iwillrememberthee: ine 
deed my Shiixic will fall. What shat! I do, my 
love ! when thou art gone for ever? Through 
these hills I will go at noon; Twill go through 
the silent heath. There I will see the piace of 
thy rest, retuvning fiom the chase. Indeed my 
Shiltric will falls; but I will remember him. 

And I renember the chief, said the king of 
woody Morven; he consumed the battle in his 
rags. But now my eyes behold hin not. JT met 
him, One day, On the hill; his cheek was pale; 
his brow was dark. The sigh was frequent in 
his breast: his steps were towards the desert. 
But now he is not inthe crowd of my chiefs, 
when the sounds of my shields arise. Dwetls hein 
the nurrow house§, the chief of high Carmora’ ? 

Crennan! said Uliin of other times, raise the 
song of Shilric; when he returned tu his hills, 
and Vinvela wasnoinore. He leaned on her grey 
mossy stone; he thought Vinvela lived. He 
sav fier fairemoving* on the plain: but the | 
bright forni lasted not: the sun-beam fled from 
the field, and she was seen no more. Hear the 
song of Shilric, it is suft, but sad. 


RS RS PS AY 


§ The grave: 

{| Carn-mor, © high rocks hill ? 

*¥ fhe distinction, which the ancient Scots 
made between good and bad spirits, was, that the 
‘former appeared sometimes in the day time m 
lonely unirequented places, but the latter seldom 
bie hy night, and always inw dismal gloomy 
scone, 
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I sit by the mossy fountain; cn the top of 
the hillof winds. One trevis rustling abeve me. 
“Dark waves roll over the bea‘h. The lake is 
troub'ed below. The deer deseend from tne hill. 
'No hunter at a distance is seen; no whistling 
| cow-herd is nigh, [tis mid-day: bnt ail is sie 
lent. Sad are my thoughts alone. Didst thou 
but appear, O my love, a wande-er on the heath! 
thy hair tioating on the wind behind thee: thy 
boso-11 heaving un the signt; thne eyes full of 
tears for thy friends, whom the mist of the hill - 
had couccaled! Thee I would comfort, my love, 
and bring thee to thy father’s house. 

But is it she that there appears, like a beam of 
light on the heath? bright as ‘he moon in au- 
tumn, as the sun in a summer-storm, comest 
thou, lovely maid, over rocks, over mauntains to 
me? She speaks: but how weak her voice, like 
the breeze in the recds of the pool. 

** Returnest thou safe from the war? where are 
thy friends, my love? 1 heard of thy deathon 
the hill; I heard and mourned thee, Shilric !*? 
Yes, my fair, Ireturn; but Ialone of my race. 
Thou shalt sce them no more: their graves T 
raised on the plain. But why art thou on the 
desert hill? Why on the heath, alone? 

** Alone Tam, O Shilric | alone in the winter. 
house. With geief fur thee I expired. Shilric, 
Jam pzle in the tomb.’? 

She flvets, she sails away, as grey mist before 
the wind! and, wilt thou not stay, my love? 
Stay aad behold my tears? fair thou appearest, 
Vinvela! fair Uncu wast, when aiive ! 

Kv the mossy tvuntain I witl sit ; on the top 
of the hill of:winds. When mid day is silent 
around, converse, O my love with me! come on 
the wings of the ga'e! on the blast of the moun. 
tain, Come! et me hear thy voice, as thou 
pasacst, when mid-cay is silent around 
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Sauth was the song of Cronnan, on the nig? 
ef Seima’s joy. But morning rose in the east. 
the blue waters rolled in light. Fingal hade h 
sailsto rise, 2nd the winds came rustling from § 
their hilis. Inistore rose to sight, and Carric. | 
thura’s mossy towers. But the sign of dis ress | 
was on their top: the green fame edged witn— 
smoke, ‘he k ng of Morven struck his breust ¢ | 
he assumed, at once, his spear, His datkened J 
brow bends torward ty the coast: he looks back | 
to the legging winds. His hair is disordered on | 
hisback The silence of the king is terrible. 

Night came down on tie sea: Retha’s bay _ 
received thesh p. A rock bends along the coist | 
with all its echoing wood. Gn the top is the | 
circlefof Luda, and the moss. stane of power, | 
A narrow ylain spreads beneath, covered with | 
grass and aged trees, which the midnight winds, | 
inthe'r wrath, had torn fr-m the sbaggy rock. 
The biue course of a streamis there: and the 
lonely blast of Ucean pursues the thistie’s beard. 
"The flacaeof three uaks arse: the feast is spread 
around: but the soul of the k ng is sad, for Care 
tic-thura’s oattling chief. 

The wan, cold mceon rese, inthe east. Sleep 
descendsd on the youths, Their blue helmets 
glitter to the beam, the fading fire decays. But 
sieep did not rest on Ure King: he rose in the 
mids‘ of his arms, and sl.wly ascended the hill 
to behuld the flame of Sarno’s t-wer. 

‘The flame was dim and distant; the mocn hid 
her red face inthe cast. A blast came fron the 


¢ The circle of Loda is supposed to be a place 
of wership among the Scandinavians, as the spi- 
rit of Luda is thuught to be the same with their 
god Odin, 
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jonntaia, and bore, on its wings, the spirit of 
oda. He came to his place in his terrers{l, and 
he shock his dusky spear. His eyes eppear like 
lames in his dark face ; and his vaice is! ke Ccis~ 
“nt thunder. Fiugal advanced with the spear 
of his strength, and raiocd his voice on high. 

Son of night, retire: call thy winds and fly: 
Why dust thou come to my preserce, with thy 
shadowy arms? Dot fear thy gicomy ferm, dis- 
mal spirit of Loda? Weak is thy shield of clonds: 
feetl- is that meteor, thy sword. The blast rolls 
them together, and thou thyselfdost vanish. Fly 
hey piesence, sen of night? call thy winds 
and fly ! 

Dust thou force me from my place, replied the 
hollow voice? The people bend before me. f 
turn the cattle in the ficld c‘the valiant. Tlook 
on the nations and they vanish: my nestrils 
pour the blast of death. I come ebread cn the 
winds: the temmvests are before my face. But 
my dwelling is calm, above the clouds , the fielda 
of my rest are pleasent. 

Dwell then in thy calm field, said Fingal, and. 
let Cumhal’s son be furger. D- my sters ascend, 
from-ny hills, inte thy peaceful plains? Do I 
meet thee, witha sperr, +n thy cloud, spirit of 
dismal L da? Why then dost thou frown on 
me? Why shake thine airy spcar? Thou frown. 
est in vain: I never fled from the nsirhtyin war. 
And shall the sons of the wind frighten tae king 
of Morven! Nu; be knows the weakness cf 
their arins ! 

Fly to thy land, replied the form: r-ceive the 
wind and fly, The blasts are in the hollow cf 


{| He isdescribed, ina simile, inthe poem ton 
cornme the death of Cuchullia. 
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miy hand: the courseof the stormismine. Th 
king of Sora is my son, he bends at the ston 
my power. His battle is around Carric-thur, 
and he will prevail. Fly to thy nd, son — 
Comhal, or feel my flaming wrath. 

Hs lifted high his shadowy spears; and be 
forward his terrible height. But the king, a 
Vaucinz, drew his swerd; the biade of dar 
brown Lunot. The gledming path of the ste 
winds through the gioomy ghost. “Che form fe 
shapeless into air, like a column of smoke, whi: 
the staif of the buy disturbs, as it rises from ti 
half-extinguished furnace. 

The spirit of Loda shricked, as, rolled in 
himself, he rose on the wind. Inistore shook 
the sound. The waves heard it on the deez 
they stopped, in their course, with fear: u 
companions of Fingal started, at once 5 and too 
their heavy spears. They missed the kings; the 
rose wiih rage: all their arms resound. 

The moan came forth in the east. The kin 
returnedin the gleam of his arms. The joy c 
his youths was great; their souls settled, as a s€ 
from a storm. Ullin raised the song of gladnes 
The hills of Inistore rejviced. The flame of th” 
oak arose ; and the tales of heroes are told. 

But Frothal, Sora’s batdling king, sits in sad} 
ness beneath a tree. The host spreads aroun 
Carric-thura. He looks towards the walls wii: 
rage. He longs for the blood of Caihulla, wh 
once overcame the king in war. When Anni} 
1¢igned|] in Sora, the father of car-borne Frothal | 


: 

+ The famous sword of Fingal, made by Lun ¢ 
or Luno, asraith of Lachlin. 

} Annir was also the father of Erragon, whe} 
was xilled after the death of his brotber Frothal. | 
The death cf Erragon is the subject of the battle} 
of Lora, a poem in this coli¢ctioa, 
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Fast rose on the sea, and carried Protkal te 
Bore. ‘Vhree days he feasted in Sarne’s hails, 
‘F saw the slow-rolting eyesof Comala. tte lo- 
f her, in the rage of youth, and rushed to se.zc 
white-armed maid. Cathulla met the ebicf, 
¢ givomy battle rose. Frothal is bound inthe 
1: three days he pined alone. On the fourth, 
-nosen: him to his ship, and he returned te 
sland. But wrath darkened his sonl against 
{2 noble Ca‘hulla. When Annir’s stone} of 
“Ene arose, Frothal camein hisstrength. ‘The 
“tle burned round Carric-thura, and Sarno’s 
.geossy walls. , 

{Morning rose on Inistore. Frothal struck his 
isk-brown shield. His chiefs started at the 
| nd; they stood, but their eyes were turned to 
‘Fesea, They saw Finealcoming in his strength 5 
‘Tid first the nebie Thubar spoke. 

4 ** Who comes like the stag of the mountain, 
fithall his herd behind him? Frothal, itisa 
3¢3 I see his forward spear. Perhaps it isthe 
Jing of Morven, Fingal, the firstof men. Ilis 
yctions are well Known on Gormal; the blood of © 
fis foesisin Sarno’shalls. Shafl I ask the peace/f 
fkines? He is like the thunder of heaven.’’ 

** Son of the feeble hand,”? said Frothal. ** shall 
ny days hegin in darkness? Shall I yield before T 
dave conquered in battle, chief of streamy Tora ? 
The people would say in Sora, Frothal flew forth 
mea ‘setcors; but the dark cloud met it, and it 
‘Sno more. No: Tnubar, I will never vield; 

y fame shall surround me like light. No: I 
wili never yield, king of streamy Tota.’ 


Si aa 


t Ubat is, after the death of Annir, ‘To ercct 
the stone of one’s fame, was, in o.her words, to 
say that the person was dead. 

ij Honourable ternis of peace. 
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Me went forth with the streem of his p 
but they met a rock: Fingal stocd unmo: 
broken they rolled back from his side. Nor 
they rell in safety; the spear of the king 1 
sued their flight. The field is envered v 
herces. A rising hill preserved tte flying ho 

Frothal saw their fisht. The rage of his 
som rose. He hent his eyes to the ground, 
called the noble Thuhar. 6* Thubar?! my p 
ple fle’. My fame has ceased to rise. I v ha 
fight the king; I feel my hurning soul. Sen] 
bard to demiandthe combat, Speak not agai | 
Frothal’s words. But, Thnbar! T'ovea ma 
she dwells hy Vhano’s stream, the white-boso 
ed niaid of Werman, Utha with the softty-roll 
eyes. She feared the daughterY of Inistore, a. 
her soft sighs rose, at my departure. Tell to 
He that Lam low; but that my soul delightec §, 

er. : 

Such were his werds, resolved to fight. 
the soft sigh of Utha was near. She had foll 
ed her hero over the sea, in the armourofa ms 
She rolled her eye on the youth, in secret, fro” 
beneath a glittering helmet. But now she s 
the bard as he went, andthe spear fell ¢hri- 
froniher hand. Her loose hair flew on the win 
Her whitc hreast rose, withsighs. She liftedi § 
her eyes to the king 3; she wuuld speak, but thri: § 
she ‘failed. tL 

Fingal heard the words of the bard; he car | 
in the strength of steel. “hey mixed theirdcath § 
ful spears, and raised the gleam of their sword | 


7 
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§ By the daughter of Inistore, Frothal mean | 
Comala, of whuse death Utha probebly had no4 
heard; consequently she feared Chat the forme ¢ 
passion of Fruthal fur Coma'a night return, 
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+ the steel of Fingal descended and cut Frits 
Ws shicld intwain. His fair side is exposed 5 
f-beat he foresecs his death. 
Darkness gathered on Utha’s soul. Tse tear 
Ned duwn ber cheek. She rusbed to cover the 
uf with her shield; buta f&.licn oak met her 
fps. She veilon her arm of snow, her shielc, 
‘he'met flew wide. Her white-bosom heared 
the fight; her dark-brown hair i3 spread oa 
th. 

ingal pitied the white-armed maid: he stayed 
e upli: ed sword, Thetezr wasia the eye of 
¢ king, as, bending forward, he spuke. ** King 
istreamy Sora! fear not the swo.d of Fingal, 
was never stained with tie blood of the vane 
Misteds it never pierccea a fallen fvee. Let thy 
lLople rejoice a ong the bine waters of Tora: let 
‘'¢ maids of thy iove be giad. Why shouldest 
au fallin thy youth, king of streamy cora ??? 
iFrathal -heard the woids of Finga‘', and saw 
ie rising mad: they? stcad in sileace, in their 
duly; Hike wo young trees of the plain, whcn 
sc shower of spring is On their leaves, wud the 
mud winds are laid. 

*6 Daughter:.f Herman,’ said Frothal, © didst 
va come {rom Tora’s streams; didsttnon come 
ithy Deauty, to behold iby warrior low ? Bat 
was low hcfore the mighty, maid of the stow. 
wbageye! The feeble did not overcome ibe son 
larebomme Anniv. ‘Tenible art thou, © King 
[SMurecn ! in battles of the spear. But, in 
Macey tuvlt art ke the sun, when hs locks 
irough , silent shower: the flowers lift their 
sir boads before him and the gales shake their 
asliing wings. O that thou wert in Sora! that 
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+ Frothal and Vika, 
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may feast were spread! The future kings of 
would see thy arins and rejoice. They wou! 
jo:ce at the fame of their tathers, who behek 
mighty Finge!, 

€¢ Son of Annir,” replied the king, °* the 
of Sora’s race sharl be heard. When chiefs 
stronzin bettle then does thesonug arise! | 
if their swords are stretched over tbe feeble. 
the blood of the wenk has staincd theirarms ; | 
bard shall forget them in the song, and t 
tombs shall not be known, The stranger ¢ 
come «nd build there, and iemove the heape 
earth. An half-worn swod shall rise be 
him; and bending ahove it he willsay, °° T 
are the arms of vhiefs of oid. but their name 
netin song, Come thoa, O Frothal, tothe! 
of Inistore 5 let the wicid of thy love be th 
and our faces will brighten with joy,”? 

Fingal took his spear, raoving in the step. 
Iisiarcht. The gates ot Curric-tuura are o 
ed, ‘Lhe feest of shelis is spread. The voi 
music arose. Gladness brichtensd in the } 
Tac vo ce of DUin was head, the harp et Se 
Was strung. Utha repiccu in his presence, 
de-nanded the songur gi‘ef; the bie tear b> 
in her eye, wnen tae set Cotmorat spoke. CF 
muera the dnughter Gf Rinyal, who dweit at 
tha’s{ migaty siveam. Phe tale wis long, § 
lovely, and pleased the blushing maid ol Lo. § 


y 


a 
+ There isa propricty in introducing this c 
sodz, as the situation of Crimora and Uhaw @ 
sO Sinilar, @ 

i Lutha was the ancient name of onc of § 
mreat rivers in the north of Scotland. Theo @ 
one cf them thal stl] retains 4 name of alg 
s und is Lochy, in ID vernesshire ; but whei 
it is the river mentioned her’, ihe ranswtows @ 
Rot pictend tO say. 
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CRIMORAY. Who cometh from the hil! 
cea chad tinged with the beam of the west 
Those voice is that loud a3 the wind, but pica. 
jt as the harp of Carril*? It is my love in the 
tht of steel; but sad is his darkened brow, 
‘five the mighty race ot Fingal? or what dis. 
irhs my Connal!}? 
CONNAL. They five. I saw them return 
om (he chase, like a stream of light, The sun 
as on their shields. Like a ridge of fire they 
escended the hill. Loud fs the voice of the 
outh; the war, my love is near, ‘To-morrow 
he terrib'e Dargo comes tot-y the force of our 
ace. Therace o: Fingal he defics ; the race 
if battle and wounds. 
CRIMORA. Cunnal, I saw his sails like grey 
uist cn the sabie wave. They slowly came to 
and. Connai, manyare the warriors cf Dargo! 
' CONNAL. Biing me thy father’s shiehl; rhe 
¥ ssv,iroa shield of Rinval; that siicld like the 
fell i.oun when it moves darkened ihrovgi 
Kenven. 

CRIMORA. That sbield I bring, O Connal; - 
but it did not ¢efend my father. By the spear of 
Cormar be fell. ‘Lhou may’st fall, O Cennal! 
CONNAL. Fall indeed Imay: but raise my 


¢ Crimora, © a weman of a great soul.? 

*® Porhans the Carril mentioned bere js the 
same with Ctrmithe son of Kinfena, Cuchullin’s 
bard, The name itscif.s proper to any batd, as 
iU signifies 4 sprightly aud harmoniou- suund, 

|) Cenaal, the son of Diaran, was one if the 
mest famous heroes of Fingal; he was sigin in a 
battle against Daigo, a Britous but whether by 
the hamid fthe eneniy, Or hat of his uniistres; 
madition Cocs not dete; mine, : 
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tomb, Crimora. Greystones, 2 mound of eart4 
shail Keepimy memory Bend thy red eye uv 
my tomo, and heal thy mournful heaving brea ¥ 
Thoug’ fair thou art, my love, as the ligh 
more plezsant than the gale of the hill; yor 
will net stay. Reise my tomb, Crimois. 

_CRUMORA, ‘Then give me ‘hose arms 
light; that sword, and that speur of steel. 
shall meet Dargu with thte, and aid my love 
Cennal Farewell, ye rocks of Ardven! yedee 
and ye streams of the hill! We shall return: 
more. Our tombs are distant far. 

s And did they return no more ?"! szid¢ Utha 
bursting sigh. Fell the mighty in ba:tle, and d 
Cri:sora live? Her steps were lonci:, and h- 
soul was sed for Connal. Was he not youngar 
fovely; I:ke the beam of the setltingsun?? U 
lin saw the virfin’s tear, and took the soft 
treinbung harp: the song was lovely, but 2 
and silence was in Carric-thasa . 

Autumn is dark on the mountains; prey mi ¢ 
resis on the hills. The whirlwind is heard ¢ 
tue beach. Dark rolis the river through the nai 
row plain. <A tree stands alone on the hill, an] 
marks the slumbering Connal. ‘Theicaves whi ¢ 
gcund with the w ad, and strew the grave of tf 
dead. At time-, are secn here, the goosts of (£ 
deceased, when the musing hunter clove stala? 
sluwly over the heeth. 

Who tan reach the suurce of thy race, O Cor 
ral? and who recount thy faibers? Thy tami: 
grew like an oak on the mountain, » hich mect 
eth the wind with itsi:fty heac. But nowitig 
torn froni the earth, Whoshal. suppiy the plac 
ef Connal? Mere was the din of arms/ and her 
the grvansof the dying. Bloody are the wat 
of Fingst! O Connal! iiwas here thou didsi fal 
"a Line arm wes Hikes storm; thy sword a bear 
ui the ssy3 thy b.igh*, wcoek as tre pion 
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all the day, ** O Connal, niy love and my friend!’® 
With guiet 3 

incloses the loveliest pair on the hill. The grass 
grows between the stones of the tomb; I often 


sit in the mournful shade. The wind sighs. 


through the grass ; their memory rushes on my 
mind. Undisturbed you now sleep togethers; in 
the tomh of the mountain you rest alone } 

** And soft he your rest,” said Utha, *¢ child- 
ren of strcamy Lotha! T will remember ycu 
with tears, and my secret song shall rise; when 
the wind is in the groves of Tora, and the stream 
is roaring near. Then shall yecome on my soul, 
with all your lovely grief.? 

Three days feasted the kings: on the fourth 
their white sails arose. The winds of the north 
carry the shipsof Fingal to Morven’s woody 
land. But the spirit of Loda sat, in his cloud, 
behind the shipsof Frothal. ie hung forward 
a \ e blasts, and ke the white bosomed 


% 
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sails. The wounds of his form were not forgo 
he still geared the bund of the hingt. 
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~ ‘Phe story of Wingat, and the spirit of Loda 

supposed to be the famous Odin, is the mos: 
extravagant fiction in all Ossian’s poems. Ht is 
nol, howcyer, without precedents in the best 
poets; and it must be said for Ossian, that he says 
nothing but what perfectly agreed with the nO- 
tious uf the times concerning ghosts. They 
thought the souls<f the dead were material, and 
consequently susceptible of pain. Whether a 
proof could be drawn from this passage, that 
Ossian had no notion of a divinity, E shall leave 
to others to determine: It’ appears however, 
that he was of opinion, thut superior beings 
ought to take no notice uf what passed amoung 
men, 
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This work has been selected by scholars as being 
culturally important, and is part of the knowledge base of 
civilization as we know it. This work was reproduced from 
the original artifact, and remains as true to the original 
work as possible. Therefore, you will see the original 
copyright references, library stamps (as most of these 
works have been housed in our most important libraries 
around the world), and other notations in the work. 


This work is in the public domain in the United States of 
America, and possibly other nations. Within the United 
States, you may freely copy and distribute this work, as no 
entity (individual or corporate) has a copyright on the body 
of the work. 


As a reproduction of a historical artifact, this work may 
contain missing or blurred pages, poor pictures, errant 
marks, etc. Scholars believe, and we concur, that this work 
is important enough to be preserved, reproduced, and 
made generally available to the public. We appreciate your 
support of the preservation process, and thank you for 
being an important part of keeping this knowledge alive 
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